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BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 
I 


Tue Church of St. Benedict was dark and old. It seemed to 
have been pushed away from the main thoroughfare into a street 
as dark and old_asitself. All around, the great city had its own 
records of turmoil and disaster ; the confusion of life with com- 
mercial interests; the endless strife of an endless selfishness 
which is the sole creed of commerce. 

The Church had a small and poor congregation. Its incumbent 
was a middle-aged ascetic man of the type that makes for mon- 
asticism. He believed in celibacy, but hada curious, almost 
abnormal fancy for youth. The fresh young faces, and fresh 
young voices of his choir-boys affected him to spasmodic out- 
bursts of tenderness. Music was his passion, and ritual his 
god. His organist and his organ, his choir and its efficiency, 
were the supreme joys of a life that tried to deny itself any 
joy, which was not supremely spiritual. 

He was not popular among his professional brethren. Neither 
had he any of the tact or brilliance or worldly-wiseness which 
make the successful preacher. His sermons were-always bought, 
and his delivery as unemotional as his subjects. But the fulness 
and richness of the services atoned for that. Fine music, fine 
singing, processional mysteries, the sensuousness of incense and 
the colour of flowers and banners, these were attractions that 
caught public fancy, and brought him a sparse but devotional 
congregation from east and west of his parish. They were 
chiefly women, and anemic spiritless youths, bound to the 
Juggernaut of sordid businesses; drifting aimlessly along the 
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stony path of clerkship and shop-serving ; to whom life meant 
only drudgery, and St. Benedict’s an occasional relief. 

Music appeals with a universal speech. Even the uneducated ~ 
and unmusical can understand something of its eloquence, and 
feel the uplifting of its magical spell. 

The Rev. Osiris Bleck spared neither trouble nor expense 
in perfecting his musical services, and his curate— Joseph Pontifax 

- —aided and supported his enthusiasm. Neither of the reverend 
gentlemen had any voice superior to mere nasal intonation, but 
the fervour of their Gregorian service recompensed its unpleasant- 
ness, at least to their own ears. 

It was drawing towards Christmas-time, and the weather was 
as disagreeable as an English December can make it. The 
Rev. Osiris had just concluded a service with a sparse and 
shivering congregation. The heating arrangements of the Church 
were very inferior to its appointments or its ritual. He left the 
vestry, and attired only in his black cassock, came into the 
chancel and looked round. 

Sometimes a wandering sheep was to be captured, or con- 
soled. Occasionally he had augmented his choir by the discovery 

_of a fine treble. He genuflected before the altar, and stood for 
_a moment glancing down the shadowy aisle, its side-passages 
outlined by the Stations of the Cross. All seemed deserted. 
‘He was about to return when he caught sight of something 
moving in that dim niche he had appointed as the Lady Chapel. 
He watched more closely. Someone was there. A small 
childish figure seemingly absorbed in devotion. Yet was it— 
devotion? The short-sighted eyes of the watching priest 
narrowed into scrutiny. They widened into surprise as the 
performance became intelligible. For the figure was bowing, 
genuflecting, grimacing in an unabashed mockery of the recent 
ceremonial. Every attitude and movement were the soul of 
mimicry. A faithful copy of the attitudes and movements of 
authenticated officials. 

The brow of the cleric grew black and thunderous. He strode 
swiftly down the aisle, turned, and caught the audacious copyist 
in a last pose of folded hands and pointed finger tips, 

“ What are you doing here ?”’ he demanded roughly. 

The small figure seemed to collapse in his grasp. A pale face, 
lit by enormous dark eyes, looked up to his own. The grasping 
hand shook him fiercely. 

“Tell me—what are you doing here ?”’ repeated his captor. 

“Please, signore ; nothing, signore. I but maka myself as 
I see: I meana no harm.” 
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The Rev. Osiris turned the childish figure to the light of the 
central aisle, and stared down at the olive-tinted face, the 
ragged clothes. One of the many foreign outcasts with whom 
the East End abounded. There were Russians and Poles and — 
Italians in plenty in these districts. 

“Who are you ” 

“¥ dunno’, signore.” 

“Don’t know ? Where do you live ; have you no parents?” 

‘““T liva with big Lisa, and Tomasso, from Napoli. And a 
monkey ; a little monkey.” ; 

“ Are these people your parents ?” 

“J dunno, szgnore. I liva there, since I am so small.” 

He held one thin brown hand to a height of some two feet 
from the ground. He looked about ten years of age. He was 
miserably thin, and wretchedly clad, but he had the beauty of 
Southern lands in his face and eyes, and in the slender, supple 
grace of his figure. . 

“Well, whoever you are, you-had no right to be playing in 
a church,” said the priest sternly. ‘‘ Have you been here 
before ?” 

“Yes, signore. I lova the music. It isso... so——’ he 
paused, and laid his hands on his chest—‘ so here. It maka 
me feel I am not hungry, or poor, any more. Nor do I care for - 
that I am beaten, becos I come here, when I should to be with 
Tomasso and the organ, and the little monkey. I dance, signore, 
and I can sing, and the people zey are kind ; zey throw to me the 
pennies, and Tomasso he is kind then. But when we are home, 
no. I am beaten; and of food—ze polenta, ze macaroni, I get 
not any.” 

“‘ Tell me the number of this house, where you live ?” said the 

riest. 
ne The numero? I know not. I can show to the signore ze 
house.” 

“JT cannot come now ; at least——’’_ He paused, and seemed 
to reflect. ‘‘ You said you couldsing Let me hear you.” 

“Ecco! Ising what the boys of ze nice clean sottant have sung 


2 


~ zis afternoon. I well remember.” 


And without effort he drew a little away and threw back his 
head, and burst into the Nunc Dimittis. 

His solitary audience stood motionless, listening to the clear, 
thrilling notes. Nothing in vocal attributes is more exquisite than 
a boy’s sweet treble ; nothing, alas! so transient in its beauty. 

“ Yes ; you can sing. Would you like to learn, so that you 
might join my choir. Those boys you saw to-day ?” 
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_ But yes, signore. I would like to learn ; only, it is to me so 

- —so easy to sing. I hear; I can do it myzelf, whatever it is 
I hear.”’ 

“‘Mimicry is evidently your métier,” said the priest dryly. 

He had not forgotten that imitation of himself. “ But it won't 

do for choral practice, or solo work. Wait here a moment. 

I’ll fetch my hat from the vestry, and come with you to your 
home.” 


, 


I 
The history of little Tonio, as told to the Rev. Osiris by 
“big Lisa” of Potter’s Buildings, was not unlike that of many 
waifs and strays who had drifted to England as a harbour of 
refuge. There was a confused story of an earthquake, a soldier,. 
_ and a migration which left the priest assured that at least they 
had no legal right to the lad, but had kept him and the two other 
“Jost ” ones, with their own two children after his mother died. 
Of the real name or position of that mother Lisa was ignorant. 
They had known her only as “ Pipetta.’”’ The soldier had 
deserted her—over there in Napoli—and they had all come over 
after the great earthquake which had destroyed their homes. 
The Rev. Osiris grew a little weary of patois, and unintell- 
igible English. But he found no difficulty in making his 
suggestion acceptable. Certainly the boy might come and sing 
in the Padre’s church, and attend his school, as long as the 
Padre would look after him. There were mouths enough to 
feed, and times were hard, as the Padre knew, and this boy 
Tonio was anidler and useless, and would never work, and was 
_ always hungry. So, in the end, the Rev. Osiris arranged that 
the lad should come to his mission school, and be lodged and 
looked after by the female superintendent, while his voice was. 
trained for the choir of St. Benedict’s. 
On his way homeward the Rev. Osiris began to wonder at 
his own impulsiveness. He had many charitable actions to his. 
credit ; he had also done a great deal of harm by interference 
with other lives, and the administration of other people’s affairs. 
But he had never done anything quite so quixotic as to saddle 
himself individually with the welfare and upbringing of a child. 
And all on the strength of that child’s musical talent. He- 
accused himself of unwisdom during that walk home ta his own 
“presbytery,” as he called it. He thought of young criminals. 
and unreliable foreigners. But still, what a voice, and what 
a gentle, appealing face, and what an acquisition to his choir ! 
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As he opened the street door and let himself into his narrow 
dark hall, he still heard those clear, exquisite notes. They 
echoed in his head, in his ears, in his heart, stirring it to mute 
amazement, and awakening that spontaneous acknowledgment 


of a great gift which the artist soul renders involuntarily to 


the genius of the artist. 
If there was one thing the Rev. Osiris had coveted it was a 
fine voice ; if there was one person he envied, it was its possessor, 


- And all his training and intelligence were as nothing in com- 


parison to this untaught lad’s spontaneous outburst ; to that 
vivid passionate sense of imitation which had sent the strains 
of the Nunc Dimittis soaring to the vaulted roof of St. Benedict’s. 
It had seemed a demand as well as an imitation. The simple 
proclamation of a gift which only asked for acceptance. He 
knew he could assist that gift to materialize into fuller splendour, 
a wider sphere. Talent had alwaysappealed tohim. There was 
so much of it running to waste in the world because no one 
recognized it in time, or fostered it with opportunities. 
Apart from his professional duties, the Rev. Osiris had a 
certain amount of enthusiasm. It worked with and for ideals ;. 
it acknowledged the innate truth of a man’s dreams, and dwelt 
in the shadows of their neglect. So many dreams know only - 
that fate ; so many lives live out but a broken semblance of the- 
splendid hopes born of youth and inspiration. He himself 
was conseious of arrest even in moments of self-assurance. 
He had never dared to question too deeply of his own soul’s 
failure or shortcomings. He had filled his life with a succession 
of duties. He had placed his Church and its services as a 
paramount interest. He loved the authoritiy and austerity of 
his self-chosen life, and having thrust impulses of passion and 
human weakness aside, imagined himself secure in his own niche 


of integrity. But he had never been able to thrust aside the ~ 


charms of youth, or its frank appeal to sympathy. A child’s 
life was a beautiful thing, perhaps the most beautiful thing im 
life, but it was invariably spoilt by its elders, the elders who 
had forgotten what it was to be young; who had a sort of 
perverted mania for the destruction of the beauty and enthusiasm 
of youth; who drove it as a driver his cattle to the slaughter 
markets of necessity ; who had no appreciation of the sheer joy 
of living that meant to be in love with life. 

The old have outlived so much that the young have never 
realized, and having outlived these things, they are envious of . 
those who find pleasure in them. But the old haye had their © 
chances; the young face their risks with bound hands, and 
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straining muscles, and the iron commands of duty for ever 
sounding in their ears. 

It is all a puzzle. A mystery set round with hardships and 
disappointments. 

This solitary priest sat in his study that night, and for once 
found his priestcraft no consolation. He read in treatise and 
commentary the rules of his self-set asceticism. He pored over 

the translated wisdom of the ancients and supped on their 
philosophies. Then suddenly over the printed page burst a 
glory of song, and all the room echoed. He flung his books aside 
and buried his face in hishands. He was conscious of an extreme 

loneliness, of a dread of coming years each girt with increasing 
martyrdom, and narrowed into new channels of isolation. He 
was conscious, too, of something missed ; passed on the road as 
it were, never to be found or regained. 

“ It is not what I do, or preach, that matters. It is I—myself. 

The spirit of it all; the thing that stands in relation to the 
action or the moral set forth.” 

He began to think of Christ as he had never yet dared to 
think of Him. Asa man thinks of another man—a sentient 
being, someone who also feels and acts and suffers. And, as he 
thought, he was conscious that it was the first time he had ever 
faced the matter critically. School days and University years 

‘flashed by in quick succession. At school he had hated chapel, 
and the stupid dogma of everyday religion. At college he had 
been just the usual divinity student, bent on assimilating ortho- 
dox facts and fallacies for the purpose of a degree. Then he had 
got into a set of enthusiasts, red hot for Puseyism and Newman- 
ism, and the ideals of ritual and Church supremacy. He had 
been ordained and appointed and inducted all in due course. 
_ He had worked hard before he had received the living of St. 
Benedict’s through the influence of a pious and wealthy relative, 
who had also left him a large collection of classic literature and 
a legacy of some importance. He had held that position for 
nearly ten years. He had not grudged service or sacrifice. He 
had felt content, and wrapped himself in the harsh blanket of 
asceticism. 

His life was sufficiently occupied to engross most of the day 
and many of the evenings of the week. How weeks had lapsed 
into months and months into years he was only just recognizing. 
For to-night he had gone back to his own youth—its dull prose, 
and intellectual difficulties. And to-night he had discovered that 
without a close or personal interest the years seem as an un- 
profitable harvest. . 
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His long reverie was interrupted by the entrance of his house- _ 

keeper—a vinegar-faced woman, whose chief virtue was fru-— 

gality, and who presented the sole feminine influence of his — 

household. She carried a tray containing a coffee-pot, some 

‘Slices of ham; a small loaf, and a pat-of butter. These she set 

~ out on a white cloth on the study table in a noiseless.and efficient 
manner. 

_ ~ He rose and drew a chair up to the table, and poured out a 

- cup of coffee. He had eaten nothing since mid-day, but he was. 

~ not conscious of hunger. The woman was about to retire when 
_he stopped her. : 

“ Mrs. Troke, how many bedrooms are there in this house ?” 

She stared at him as if astonished. Ve 
_ “Four, sir—but you made one into a bathroom—and two ~ 
-atticks.” : . 

“ That leaves three. My own, and one for a friend. And the 
_ other—is that furnished ? I forget.“ : 
| “No, sir—leastwise, not to say furnished. There’s a camp- 

bed and a couple o’ chairs.”’ 
_. “JTsee. Well, I'll order in a few necessary things to-morrow.” 

“Ts anyone coming here ?”’ asked Mrs. Troke in alarm. “I 
“mean to stay.” 

“ Someone is coming—a boy,” 

“ Boy, sir! You don’t mean 

“Yes, I do mean. He’s a little foreign lad. He has no 
parents. I-mean to—adopt him.” 

The word was out—a statement instead of a thought. It 
had matured slowly in this hour of self-communion. It burst 
forth as an assertion, to his own surprise no less than that of his 

~ housekeeper. 
| “ Adopt—a boy ?” 

The good woman fairly gasped. Ten quiet homely years— 
ten years of peace and orderly duties, and stated days of scrub- 
_ bing and cleaning, and simple meals that called for no culinary 
 skill—and now a boy to break the peace and demand satis. 

faction of healthy appetite ; to interfere with the cleanliness and 
-order of the establishment ! 

“Lord, sir, whatever are you thinking of! Don’t you know 
what boys is? Dratted young varmints, for ever breaking and 
-messing things—into mischief from morning till night |” 

_ “This boy—will be different,” said the Rev, Osiris. And, 
having said it, began to wonder why he should have 


believed it. 
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The next day Tonio appeared at the mission school, and the 
Rev. Osiris met and introduced him to the matron and, teachers. 
He explained that he was to board there for a week, during 
which time his wardrobe was to be renovated and additioned, 
and his intellectual capabilities sampled. The musical training 
was to be put in hand at once by the organist, who was a protégé 
of the Rev. Osiris, and an enthusiast in matters pertaining to” 

Gregorian chants and Church music generally. 

He heard the boy sing, and fully endorsed his vicar’s opinion, 
A veritable “ find ” ; any choir would have been glad to get hold 
of him. And the boy’s gift of memorizing was marvellous, as 
correct as his ear. Ifa chant was hummed over to him, he would 
repeat it instantly—key, tone, phrasing, expression absolutely 
correct. He seemed to read notes as other children read letters. 

- When he was given the anthem, “Oh, for the wings ofa dove!” » 
he sang the melody to a queer jumble of words certainly, but 

with a pathos that brought tears to the eyes of his patron 

and benefactor, as he sat below and listened to the lesson. —— 

It seemed as if nothing more exquisite had ever sounded in 

that place of exquisite sounds. No protégé, however gifted, had 
ever attained that level of pure artistry. He told himself again 
that he had been correct in his estimate of genius. It was here 
in a spontaneous, delicious, and wholly natural sense, a gift to 
be exercised and trained in the greatest of all services—the 
services of the Church, and its glory. 

And so, after a week at the mission school, “ Tonio” (that 
was his only designation) came to live under the roof of. the 
Rey. Osiris Bleck, to become to him an interest in life, aS well as 
an experience in human psychology. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


_- INNOVATIONS are not always so startling as their suggestion. © 


The Italian waif dropped into place, adapted himself to circum- 


stances, and displayed a sensuous and passionate appreciation . 


of the warmth, comfort, and good food now his portion. 
His benefactor watched him with some nervousness. The 


_ sordid life of the streets and of Potter’s Buildings must neces- — 
- sarily have-left their impress. There were habits to be corrected, 


instructions to be given, language and manners to be improved. 
Yet, in all these amended requirements, the boy showed the 
same keen sense of mimicry as had first attracted the priest’s 


notice. He copied, he did not acquire. It was as if he played — 


the child’s game of ‘‘ make-believe’ on all and every occasion. | 


He played at gravity, at good behaviour, at reverence, and sub-’ 


ordination. He played at the sanctity of a young acolyte, and 


gave to the Church and its duties a uniform devotion that | 


almost stood for spirituality. In his little surplice he looked a 
veritable angel; in the simple cassock that the Rev. Osiris 
ordained as his house costume he looked like some young novi- 


tiate en his way to monastic seclusion. Whether he really . 


possessed religious feeling, or made religion a vehicle for carry- | 


ing off his abnormal pretences, it was impossible to decide. As 


months passed, and training perfected his natural abilities, — 
it was evident that music was more than a gift. It was the 


expression of himself, both in form and sound. 


As he learnt to read and write correctly, his language lost 


much that was picturesque. He gradually dropped foreign 
phrases, while retaining the foreign accent that would have 
excused them. Here, again, it was sheer imitation that indicated 
aptitude. He copied those with whom he associated, and the 
talent for mimicry almost araounted to an adequate conception 
of what he was taught. In reality it was mere surface adapta- 
tion of useful materials for a specific use; the shallow brilliance 
that so often stands for an effect of brilliancy. 

For three years he lived with his benefactor, sang in the 
choir, and attracted a new and influential congregation to 
Evensong by reason of his solos in the anthem, The crowded 
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-\ church would sit in strained wonder as the exquisite voice 


thrilled and rose and triumphed over musical difficulties, awaking _ 


for itself a scarce-restrained rapture of sympathy. Sometimes 
the sympathy breathed applause so involuntary that the Rev. 
Osiris had scarcely the heart to check it. In any case the 
- Church acquired a certain fame, and people came from the West 
End itself to hear the wonderful boy chorister. 


But the priestly vicar of St. Benedict’s knew that a day was ~ 


at hand when the beautiful voice would lose its clear feminine 
qualities, and develop either into the alto or the tenor of ma- 
turity. He disliked the thought. He pushed it aside, he disre- 
garded even his organist’s warnings, and tried to believe that 


the southern blood of the childish singer did nor really threaten» 
a speedier catastrophe than befell his English associates. So 


many had remained until fourteen or even fifteen, and Tonio 
was not yet in his thirteenth year according to big Lisa’s infor- 
mation. True, he was taller than most boys of that age ; true, 
that the curved upper lip gave precocious warning of adoles- 
cence ; true; that the vocal chordshad given signal of breaking 
more than once as they strained joyously for that upper register ; 
but these might be only warnings, not realities for at least 
another year. 

In other respects Tonio was still childish, and innocent, and 
studiously well-behaved. _ He had a passion for reading ;. a 
facility for languages ; his musical talents amounted to positive 
genius. He was not much of an athlete, though he had picked 


up the games of an English schoolboy as far as cricket and ~ 
hockey went, and the comfort and care of his life had developed © 


his childish beauty into a more advanced perfection. No 
sculptor could have faulted the chiselled features, the well- 
shaped head, and curved mouth, or the dark, passionate splen- 
dour of his eyes. To the Rev. Osiris this physical perfection 
was almost abnormal. The boy was too good-looking ; too 
clever, too gifted. Life might offer him chances that were more 
dangerous than profitable; might lavish, instead of deny, such 
things as spoil youth and threaten manhood. 

So each month of that threatening year which meant the 
passing of immaturity was a month of dread as well as of ex- 
pectance, and each Church festival was dowered with a hope 
that died into suspicion. : 

“Not much longer,” said Caution. ‘‘ Just a little while,’”’ 
murmured Persuasion, as the young voice soared and swelled 
to the worn rafters, and the silent listeners held their breath 
for very awe of beauty thus interpreted. 
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_ . They were sitting on opposite sides of the study fire, priest 
_ and pupil. It was the third anniversary of Tonio’s discovery, 

- and the second Christmas Eve that had left them companions. 
- Service and the frugal supper were over. Cold and the beating 


cheered by the bright flames of a wood fire. Tonio was curled 
_ Up on the rug in his favourite attitude, a black Persian kitten 
in his arms. He was reading a chronicle of Fra Lippo’ which | 
he had discovered amongst literary treasures in the bookcase. _ 


rain were shut out of the quiet room by thick curtains, and — 


ty 


The Rev. Osiris was smoking a special tobacco in a favourite — 


and well-seasoned pipe. He was conscious of feeling soothed’ 


and comfortable, and yet a little uneasy. The anniversary 
meant more for him, apparently, than for the boy. At least, he 


- had not seemed to recall it. 


A clock ticked the slow passage of minutes. For mortals, 


_ Time is the one thing that goes on relentlessly, and possibly 
_ the one thing whose invention they should regret. It devours 


emotions and opportunities. It invents only to destroy. It- 


lets go the passing moment in the hope of something better to 


follow. It promises the advent of spring in the chilling blasts 
of winter, and lo! the spring merges into summer, and a term of 


~ weeks and days have been unrealized. For Time is the essence 
of that expectancy which always is fo be and yet never has 


been. It lurks like the hidden coin, or the silver ring, thrust 


into a child’s Christmas cake. He pulls the cake to pieces to 
find the treasure, and never asks is the destruction worth what it 


has destroyed. 
“What are you reading, Tonio ?” asked the priest. ; 
The boy glanced up from the page to that pale, ascetic face 
opposite. 
“Tt is about the monks of a Florentine monastery.” 


~~ “ You seem fond of that sort of literature ?” 


“JT am, padre. That life, it seems so beautiful; at least it 


was in those days. If one had any gift it was trained and 


- encouraged by living apart from the world. A man could give 
his whole heart to that which he created. It says here that 
_ Italy owes her Art to the monastic orders.” 


“They certainly inspired it,’ said the priest. ‘ For almost 


all Italian art is concerned with religion—the Catholic religion, 
“of course. All the great artists worked in its honour, and 


dedicated their gifts to its inspirations. The Church was the 


ole patron of Art in medizval times.”’ 
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“TI wonder if it is that I shall ever go to Italy ?” murmured 
the boy. 

“ You would like to ?”’ 
» “Would I not! But I suppose it is not possible that I shall.” 

“It may depend on yourself.” 

“ How—that, padre ?” 

The priest moved uneasily. 

‘‘On what you do, on your choice of life. Tell me, Tonio 

He paused. The great dark eyes were staring up at him, 
questioning, eager. ; 

“My—choice ? How can I know what to choose, padre ?”’ 

“You are young yet. Life is only acceptance, not purpose, 
at your age.” 

“T want to be a monk!” exclaimed the boy suddenly. “I 


would like that I am shut away in some beautiful, quiet place; 


to jain in service, to write the music that I feel, to visit the great 
cathedrals for inspiration, to see all those wonderful Madonnas. 
and ‘Saints that have made for the fame of Italy. To behoid 


St. Peter’s, and to bow before the Pope as he celebrates Mass. 


To hear that wonderful choir of the Sistine Chapel. To steep 


_ my soul in the mysticism of the True Faith. To see a real 


” 


Cardinal, to 

The priest stooped and took the book from his hands, and 
glanced through the pages. 

‘““Ah ! I thought so !” 

He closed it, and put it aside on the table near by. 

“All that is here. You have read it, and imagined yourself 
in the atmosphere the book pictures. What will happen, Tonio, 
when realitiesfare unveiled, and you learn the real meaning oi 
life and action and—manhood ?” 

“ Manhood ?” 

“That sounds strange. But a few years will bring it closer, 


and unveil its dangers. I want to train and yet defend your 
youth. But I don’t wish to see that youth buried in monastic 


isolation, unless : 

“Unless ?” questioned the boy. 

“ Unless the call were real.” 

“But how should I know 2” 

“You would not need to ask. Your soul would respond as 
truly as the string to the pressure of the bow. But the danger 
for you, Tonio, lies in your peculiar temperament. You are— 


for the time—what your fancy desires to see yourself. At 


present the influences around you all tend to discipline and 


sanctity, and all that appertains to the religious life. Your school 
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and your teachers are not those of the world, and you youre: 
by reason of your musical talent, are lifted above the ordinary — 


~ at the young face, the slender limbs, the careless graceful pose 
_ of figure—“ you are very unlike our English boys.” 
: ~ I know that, padre ; although I do try to be like them.” 
“ Better not,” said the priest dryly. “Be yourself, Tonio, 
-and work out your own destiny.” 
“Tam quite content, padre.” i 
“At present. But nothing lasts, you know. Have you never. 
thought that a time is at hand when your voice will no longer 


. level of mere tuition. Besides ”—again he paused and looked — 


_ be of service to my choir ; when you must work seriously for some * 


future object or position ?” 
“Why will my voice be useless, padre ?” 
The priest looked at him, a curious, enigmatic smile on his - 
lips. 

_ “Why? Surely you know. You are thirteen years old now. 
A boy’s voice breaks and changes as he approaches manhood. 
The change is sudden. It may come in a night, in an hour, 
That beautiful, girlish treble of yours will become a harsh croak. 
You will not be able to sing until Nature determines what she 
will do with your voice.” 

“ But why is this ?” - ae 

“ Because it is. Because we are men. Because Nature has 
“need of us. Has nothing you have read, or heard, warned you?” . 

The boy smiled. ‘‘ Oh, I have heard, and seen—things—of 
course. But I have not thought of them as touching myself, 
Life is rather disgusting, is it not, padre ?”’ 

“1 have thought so—myself. But being life, we must accept 

_ its qualities along with their qualifications. There is purpose in © 
both.” 

“I suppose, padre, that is why the monks shut themselves 
away from the world? It was too horrible.” 
“Do you imagine the gates of a monastery shut out every- _ 
~ thing—horrible ? That sin and temptation has no place there ?” 
He glanced at the book beside him. ‘ You were reading Fra 
Lippo Lippi. Had you come to the cause of his banishment ?” 
‘“You mean the nun that he was painting as a Madonna ?’” 
“Yes, The Devil and his ally, Woman, were concerned’ with 
_ that work of art!” 
“ How is it that women can tempt men ?” 
“How is it that you can ask such a question? You have 
read of the Fall. You know that curse has followed man since 
the gates of Eden closed upon his sin.” 
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“ But that is all an allegory, padre. I mean the Garden and 

the Apple and the Serpent. They did not really—happen ?” 

The Rev. Osiris looked uncomfortable. 

‘The Bible sets them down as happening. Of course the 

Church has always veiled certain truths under semblance of 

“mysteries. It understood the limits of human understanding. 
The Fathers were wise enough to protect their flock and guide 
them in the simple paths of knowledge.” 

“ But now—to-day, I mean—we are no longer children in—in 
that sense. We cannot accept—as true—what is really allegory. 
Never do I read the Bible without feeling that it wants revising.” — 

“ Tonio |” 

- “Jt is true, padre. Why, you would not like me to read out 
some certain parts of it. You do not believe they are inspired ? — 
You cannot.” 

“Tt is a history of the beginning of the world as a world. 
Like all histories, it suffers from translators and recorders. But 
you must not doubt its truth as the Word of Ged.” 

‘“T have taken your word for that, padre. I have Faith—of 
_akind. But I have also desire ; a craving to know more, much 
_more. To get down into real things that will bear explaining. 

_ Religious exercises, they only satisfy part of me. It is in the 
hours you have appointed for ‘ meditation ’ that I suffer most.” 
 Sisfier ?”’ 
\“ Because I seem to myself all question and bewilderment.” 

“T have tried to explain——”’ 

“T know, padre. And I have tried to understand. But the 
world—it is altogether against God, and God has no sort of 
place inthe world as it is. To me it seems the Devil’s side of 
Creation. If we want God’s side we must find another world. 
He has no meaning in this.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Tonio, and irreverent nonsense at 
that! I can’t understand what has happened.” 

“Nothing has happened, padre. Always have I felt like _ 
this ; only now I can speak of it. I am not afraid. JI think— 
sometimes—that you are.” E 

“ Afraid ?” 

“ “Yes, Padre. Of the truth of things. Of meanings—far — 
back and hidden under false teaching. It is all around—every- 
where. A great thick fog that wraps the world in darkness and 

- yet the Light is there, shining—if only we would tear from our 
eyes the bandage of superstition.’’ = 

“ Good God, boy ! and a few-moments ago you talked of the - 

* monastic life as your vocation !’’ 


“But not the monastic life of Fra Lippo, or the Trappists. 


“One that would be apart from the world, just as a clean place is 
apart from a dirty one. Some ey Pee and sacred 
~—as all art and all religion are sacred.” 


“Such a place never has existed, and never. will,” said the 


Rev. Osiris gloomily. 


Ill 


When he had dismissed the boy to bed the Rev. Osiris sat on 
by his study fire, going over in his mind that conversation. 


What really was in the mind of this boy? What was to be 


done with him ? 
He felt that the usurping of rights in a human sees might 


lead to serious responsibilities. He had grown attached to his | 


adopted waif of the streets, he had companioned and encouraged 
him until now he was faced with results. Soon he must go to 
_some better school, be fitted with the usual educational equip- 
ment of young manhood. That would mean a parting, and a 
lessening of present influences. It also meant a greater danger, 
for to that plastic and impressionable nature new influences 
were also a new direction of energy, a new and personal control 
of character, the disciplining of wild, natural graces to the cut- 
-and-dry culture of authority. 
- A certain temptation came to the priest in that moment. 
Why send the boy away ? Why expose him to such influences ? 
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Why should he not remain on in this house, even if unattached 


- to the choir service ? His education might as well be continued 


by his adopted father as by any strange dominie with M.A. as. 


qualification. His musical talents might continue to be trained 
_by the skilled organist who had first undertaken that training. 
True, the discipline of school and the companionship of boys 
of his own age would be wanting, but was it impossible that 
_ youth should achieve independently such results as were supposed 
to be the-outcome of a system? Specially youth so emotional 
and gifted and impressionable. ; 
_ “J don’t see why it shouldn’t be a. success ? After all, it is 
for me to decide. - If I had a son, 
- Then the priest pulled himself up sharply. Celibacy was an 
“acquired and strictly maintained condition of his own life. For 
him marriage would have been a sin; a perpetual conflict between 
the flesh and the spirit. In some men the Angel and the Beast 


are curiously blended ; in others they dwell in distinctly separate ~ 
divisions of physical nature. With the Rev. Osiris spiritual 
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asceticism had meant spiritual purity of thought, and thought — 
is the leading factor of material as well as spiritual vices. All ° 
deeds spring from thought, and have their first existence in the 
mind. To think rightly would be to act rightly, but, unfor- 
tunately, the power to think seems an unconscious product of 
‘the psychology of thought. Its birth is spasmodic or impulsive. 

No man can make himself think of any special thing if the 
power of reflection and meditation is not already provided by 
‘his own brains. The words ‘‘ thoughtless,” ‘‘ inconsiderate,” 
“ unfeeling,’ which we apply so carelessly to haphazard actions 
have a deeper significance than the expressions intimate. Men 
are not so irresponsible as they seem; the cause supplying 
the effect should be considered before a verdict of blame is 
pronounced. 

In life, as we live life, there is a-perpetual desire for action,” 
and little leisure or inclination, for thought. So one of the 
best trainers of ideal activities is shelved in the rush for the 
goal they indicate. Youth desires achievement, but detests 
the slow progress of effort. It also overlooks the importance 
of that seeming dilatoriness, pronouncing it unreal, whereas it 
is the actual reality of what is sought; its underlying principle 
and its ultimate result. 

The Rev. Osiris had for years only permitted his thoughts to 
dwell on the religious life, as framed by Church tenets and 
traditions. His university days had been steeped in Ritualism ; 
emotion and ceremonial chanted a sensuous duet that filled his 
soul with rapture. Fasting, ritual, self-denial, all set their seal 
of negation on the more vivid pleasures of existence. His 
principles had evolved more or less logically from his rigorous 
training ; and his conscience had answered to his desire for 
acquiescent responsiveness by a seeming response. 

Human affection held no personal place in his heart. He had 
only distant relatives and no friends save his Church and his 
congregation, Had he reigned over a country church, or a 
provincial congregation, he might have found celibacy a stum- 
bling block to the spiritual efficiency of his labours ; a tempta- 
tion instead of a virtue. But here, shut away in the East end 
city district, he could do what he pleased, and live as he liked. 
Thus he had gradually assumed unquestioned authority. 

His priest’s duties and his priest’s conscience held him apart 
from worldly ambitions, or any social tempting of a worldly 
life. His schools, and his parish, and his multitudinous services 
for all sorts and conditions of Saints kept him fully occupied. 
And now, when a new duty proclaimed itself under the guise ~ 


of charity, he tried to convince himself that it meant only duty. 
‘That there was no temptation for mere human instincts; the 
development of the affections; the denial of asceticism; the 
“ministering to his one passion—music. In the long quiet hours 


‘of that Christmas Eve he believed he had succeeded in that. 


“conviction. 
_ His life need not be lonely ; need not deny human interests 
as sinful; might take its fill of unworldliness and self-sacrifice 


leavened by just one human distraction. The gradual control _ 


and influencing of another life. 
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CHAPTER III 


I “ 


of the second. 


He was relieved to find he need not go to.a High school, or its 


equivalent—a modern college. Being naturaliy studious, he 
learnt what the Rev. Osiris or the Rev. Joseph Pontifax taught 
him with supreme satisfaction to himself and his teachers. ~ 
Pontifax was a chubby visaged, mild-eyed youth, who from 
the age of twenty-four had been the awed subordinate of his 


vicar, and followed slavishly all rules of church discipline, and. 


the conducting of its ceremonials.. But he had preserved a cheer- 
ful soul, and a few human instincts. Perhaps it was to these 
instincts that Tonio owed some preservation of boyhood, and 
some aptitude for physical sports. -A cricket match, a swimming 
bath, a brisk walk in the early morning, all these saved him from 
the sluggishness of a too studious existence, and perfected his 
physical development. 

For the rest he had a good-natured contempt for Pontifax, 


and loved nothing better than to draw him into arguments. 


respecting what- he called the “essentials” of discipline. 


- Pontifax was less of an ascetic then the Rev. Osiris, but he had 


absorbed so much of the “‘ Oxford Movement.” results that he 
disliked the word Protestant, as much as the definition “ clergy- 


man.” 


Holy Orders stood for Priesthood, and an_ ordained 
celebrant of Church mysteries. He must be obedient and sub- 
servient to his superiors in office ; deny himself the pleasures and 
vanities of the flesh; be helpful and charitable (as far as lay in 


his power), but, above all, be prepared to sacrifice anything to 


the furthering of that Church’s influence and ascendency. 
Thus in the mission schools established by the Rev. Osiris, 
the Crucifix was the first lesson book, and the infallibility of 


-Seripture the first creed. A world without a Creator was in- 
conceivable, and a Creator without explanation of his creative 


-EvEN as Tonio had dropped into place and circumstance of his — : 
first period of adoption, so did he adapt himself to the suggestions _ 
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a faculties an enigma only to-be explained by something specially — 
ordained for that purpose. No one, however, must suppose — 
himself wise enough to explain either World, or Creation, or 
_ Book without the guidance of church teaching. In the good 
old days of supremacy there had only been one Church and one 
- Teacher. It was when the vanity and foolishness of the lay mind . 


_ began to question for itself that an endless variety of Sects broke 


loose, and by disobeying authority became rebels to the true 
Faith. Yet the Church had never lost heart or given up hope | 
_ of a re-union. 

Tonio listened to statements of this description with an innate 
‘suspicion of their trustworthiness. He knew that Pontifax was 
more a copyist than an enthusiast. That acceptance came easier 
to him than any vigorous argument, either as to the value or 
shallowness of his assertions. But Tonio loved argument, and— 

loved also to delay his quest for knowledge by disputes as to its 
source or reliability. When hard pressed, the subordinate. 
_ turned him over to his principal, whose inevitable ‘“ the Church 
says,’ “the Church decrees,’ seemed to set a seal of finality 
on all disputation. 

It may naturally be Supposed that such training and such 
‘influences would afiect the mind and character of the young 
student. Pontifax often wondered what the boy meant to do. 
with his life. Enter the priesthood, or merely serve it by his 
“musical talents ? , 

_ He questioned him one evening as they took their way through 
the city streets at that hour when business closes, and the 
teeming occupants of office and warehouse pour homewards to 
_ their respective homes. 

A troop of girls had just passed, swinging along with eager 
steps and linked arms; a certain insolence and assurance in 
their eyes, and expressed in general demeanour. 
_ The priestly garb of the two young men, for Tonio was as tall 
-and looked as manly as the cherubic Pontifax, attracted atten- 
tion. Heads turned ; lips smiled somewhat mockingly. Femi- 
nine youth, tasting official independence, felt little sympathy 
for the serious side of life. Tonio noted the gestures, returned 
the smiles, or at least one smile. The girl was very pretty, 
with reddish chestnut hair and vivid blue eyes. Those eyes 
caught his own and held them for a second’s space of scrutiny. 
- “But he is good-looking ; that one,” she said to her com- 
anion, ‘“‘ Nota priest—surely : so young ?” 
“ They’re Catholics, perhaps ?”’ 
“fe ie 
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“The other chap had. that sort of priestly way, you know ; 
afraid to look you in the face.” 

“The handsome boy—he look me in the face,” laughed 
Christine Delacroix, who was typist and French translator to 
a big wholesale draper's establishment. She turned her head 
again, and then laughed. ‘‘ His saintship is looking back. 
Oh, fie, fie! ptt Timothy !’’ And she waved her hand, and 
passed on, leaving something of curiosity and interest in Reser ts s 
mind. 

‘Do all those girls work for a living ?”’ he asked Pontifax. 

“T suppose so. Shops, warehouses, offices, all employ female 
labour now.” 

‘““T wonder what sort of work ?”’ said the boy musingly. 

“ They looked well, and active, and seemed happy enough.” 

“Yes. All the same 

The Rev. Joseph glanced at him sharply. “ Don’t let your 
thoughts dwell on them, Tonio. That way danger lies.” 

“What danger ?” 

“The tempting of sex, about which the padre warned us.” 


_ Oh, Fra Lippo and the nun! He is always recurring to that. © 


I wonder he does not lock up that bookcase. There are some 
very strange books in it.” 
“And you read them ?” 


“The padre does not forbid. I sometimes wonder if he 


knows I can read Boccaccio—in the original ?”’ 

“ You don’t mean the Contes Drolatiques ?” gasped the Rev. 
Joseph. / 

“That is Balzac. I meant the ‘ Decameron.’ ”’ 

“Tt is not wise to read such books—even in the original,” 
_ said the shocked cleric. “I myself—at college—dipped into 


one or two of those Italian authors ; translations of course. But — 


T had strength of mind to resist them. They are not good for 
you, Tonio.”’ 


‘They are amusing, and typical of my country. Therefore 7 


I read them. Besides—-what does it matter ? Human nature 
explains itself ; it does not need books. “a 


i 


Prue,” said the Rev. Joseph ; “ very true, my son.” He 4 


often spoke paternally to his young pupil. 


II 


The next time Tonio met Christine Delacroix he was alone. 


It was a Saturday, and therefore significant of oe claSiue = 


and leisure to follow. 
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They met face to face. She was with her friend as before, 
_ and once again exchanged glance and smile. Afterwards he 
_ turned and followed in their wake. The girls went into an: 
_ A.B.C. shop, and after a moment’s hesitation he also entered. 
_ They were sitting at one of the little marble-topped tables, and 
had ordered hot milk and rolls for their luncheon. Tonio — 
ordered milk also, and while it was coming, entered into con- - 
~ versation. 
| The girls met his advances quite frankly. He was so extra- 
ordinarily good-looking, and so evidently foreign, and so very 
_ unlike the type of city youth to which they were accustomed. 
- With the frankness of their age they speedily acquainted each 
- other with respective vocations in life. Christine regarded the 
' handsome boy with increasing amazement as he talked. 
- “St Benedict’s! Cvzel! why, I go so often there to hear the 
singing ; often and again. It is fine, is it not ?” 
“We try to make it good,” said Tonio. ‘‘ You are French, 
_ are you not ?” he added. 
“ But yes; although I have lived here, in England, since a 
child. How quick you discover.” 
“ I know your language ; a little. I am Italian, by birth, so 
we are both aliens, in a strange land.” 
‘““T knew you must be foreign. What is it you do?” she 
asked. ‘“‘ You are not a priest ; not yet ?” 
‘“T am in the choir of St. Benedict’s. I sing the solos.” 
“You! It is yours, that wonderful voice? I have so often 
wondered if it were not a woman’s !” 
“ And are you going to be a sky-pilot, one of these days ?”’ 
asked her friend. 
“You mean a priest? I do not know. I have not made 
up my mind.” 
“What d’you do besides sing ?”’ 
“Study ; read ; write ; walk.” 
“Seems pretty good sort o’ life. At your age I was out 
workin’ eight or nine hours.a day.” 
“ That is hard.” , 
“You bet. Pretty ’ard driven sort o’ life we girls have 
_ nowadays.” 
“ Why is that ?” asked Tonio. 
“Why?” She stared, then burst into shrill laughter. 
“Par that, Chrissie! Why? My Gawd, you must be a softy ! 
- We does it for pleasure, of course. Because we like to be bullied 
_and cheeked, and get starvation wages, and rise at six o’clock 
winter times, and go to bed dog-tired, and feed on buns like the: 
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animals at the Zoo, and never know what peace and rest is like” i 
from Monday morning to Saturday night! That’s why. What be 
d’you think of it ?” : 

Tonio did not think much of it as life, the representative life — 
of young budding girlhood. His eyes rested on ° Chrissie” as 
her friend called her. How pretty she was, with a vivid, asser- — 
tive prettiness that manifested itself in tint, and curve, and 
gesture. What a shame that so much beauty should be con- 
signed to dreary city offices ; the drudgery of work-a-day life. 

“But you have holidays : 2” he said suddenly. 

“Fortnight in the year, and Bank “olidays,”’ said Mabel 

- Bagot, Christine’s friend and companion. “ What do you get?” — 

Tonio reflected. There were special festivals for such times © 
as Easter and Christmas ; innumerable Saint’s Days scattered 
throughout the ecclesiastical year. He could not recall any 
holiday time save a week at the sea one hot summer season. 
But he had never troubled about holidays in a life that meant 
self-sacrifice and yet self-interest. The cool shady garden of 
the presbytery had served him for recreation as for. exercise. 
The years had drifted by in a fulness of occupied days, essential 
work, special tasks and duties. Something of the inherited 
laissez faive of his own countrymen had helped him to an easy 
contentment. Month after month had been specialized by 
change of seasons, not by change of life. 

“T donot trouble about holidays,’’ he answered the girl. “ All 
days are much the same to me.” 

“ You go to school ?” asked Christine. 

“No; the priests teach me.” 

“ And don’t you get tired; singin’ every day ?” enquired 
Mabel. 

“Ohno! I love it. I could not live without music.” 

“ Ah—TI understand that !’’ exclaimed Christine. ‘ And are 
‘you alone with those priests, as you call them ; or are there any 
-other boys that live with you ?”’ 

“There are other boys at the school, but I live with Father 
Osiris, at his own house.” 

“He ain't your real father, I suppose ?”’ said Mabel. 

“Oh no! Priests do not marry ; at least, not veal priests.” | 

Mabel giggled and nudged her friend’s elbow. “ Well, they — 
-have sons all the same; married or not. I know something ae 
priests and their goings on. I’ve read ‘ Maria Monk,’ and 
‘histories o’ convents, and the ‘ Priest in Absolution,’ Nice hot 
stuff hat was! One of my uncles was verger at a West-end 
“church when all the fuss was on, and he gave it to my father. © 
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Later on I got oui o’ it. I didn’t tell him, of course, but I 
laid awake most all the night reading it. D’you know it ?” 

Tonio shook his head. 

“No ; I never have heard of it.” 

“Do your priests have confession ?”’ 

“It is a part of our ritual.” 

** And, of course, you go ?”’ 

“ All the choir go; once a month. It is expected.” 

“Seems funny; confessing your sins to another man. I 
don’t hold with it. Catch me telling any priest what I do, or 
think. Not much.” 

“You are not Catholique ?”’ said Christine. 

“No, thank goodness! Sort of can’t call-your-soul-your-own 
religion, I calls it !” 

“ Your soul is not your own—it is God’s,” said Tonio calmly. 

“ Well then, can’t He take care of it? Tell your sins to Him ; 
surely that’s enough ?” 

“ She does not understand ; she is hérétique,’”’ laughed Christine. 


~“ Myself—I am not strict. Here—in this cold dull country— 


one does not find an atmosphere religieuse. In our land it is 
different, is it not ?” 

“ From what I have heard and read—” began Tonio. 

“ Here—stow it!” interrupted Mabel sharply. ‘‘ We ain’t 

*olding a Revival Meeting’? Ever go toa theatre ?” she asked, © 
by way of changing the subject. 

The boy shook his head. 

‘“T have never been to one.” 

“Lord! Wouldn’t you like to see a play ?” 

“‘T have never thought about it.” 

** Seems you want a bit o’ waking up, my lad. Time you did 
think about it, and life too, and how to get some fun out of it. 
How old are you—sixteen ?” 

“ Not—quite.” 

“ Well, you look it, and boys o’ that age are generally pretty 
spry for mischief and larks 0’ some sort.” 

“ Are they very strict with you ; those father-priests, as you 
call them ?” asked Christine. 

“Strict ? If you mean that my life is ordered by certain 
rules, certain duties, yes. I have a vow of obedience to them.” 

“Oh, la, la!’ Christine stared at him curiously. She had 
never met anyone like him before. 

'“ Ain’t you got no parents ?” asked Mabel ; “ No proper home 
to stay at, so to say ?” 

**T have a very good home—withjFather Osiris. He adopted 
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me, and he had my voice trained. Some day I shall go ta Italy. 
- But I am quite happy as I am.” 

He finished his milk, and put the glass down on the table. 
The attendant came forward, as if at a signal. 

““Twopence,”’ she said. 

“ Are you not going to treat us ?”’ asked Christine saucily. 

“ Usual thing, you know,” chimed in her friend. “ Ladies 
don’t pay when a gent’s with them.” 

“Pay? Of course.” He fumbled at his cassock. Suddenly 
he flushed and looked awkward. “I forgot. I have no money. 
I never take any with me, as I do not need it.” 

“No money!’ The girls stared at him. 

‘Gawd ! Priests are rummy things !’’ said Mabel. 


{ 


WI 


They walked away from the shop after the girls had settled 

~ accounts and left him their debtor. It meant an appointment ; 

another meeting. Even his innocent unworldliness. confessed 

_ that one of his sex must not remain in debt toa woman. How- 

-ever, that very unworldliness prevented any embarrassment, 

and the strangely assorted trio became quite friendly and at 
ease. 

The boy interested these working girls as a novel experience 
always interests the feminine mind. To Christine Delacroix he 
made special appeal by reason of his foreign birth, his natural 

‘courtesy, and his quite unusual good looks. 

Her father kept a small hairdresser’s shop near Charing Cross ; 
her mother was long since dead, and the girl herself had been 
offered a post and a fairly good salary on account of her acquaint- 
ance with French and proficiency as a typist. 4 

All this she told Tonio in that walk after their luncheon, — 
They had strolled along the Embankment, revelling in foretaste 
of spring sunshine, and mutually interested in each other. It \ 
was left to Mabel Bagot to be the serpent of intrusion in that 
garden of youthful innocence. 

“Of course, your holy fathers wouldn’t approve o’ these 
goings on,’ she remarked. ‘Shall you tell ’em, or just come 

out and meet us next Saturday same as to-day ?” 

Tonio stopped suddenly and stared over the sluggish water 
to the shipping and warehouses oppasite. 

‘ “TI had not thought about it,” he said. “‘ But I suppose 
I shall put it in my confession, next time.” 
“Well, until that comes off you’d better make the most — 
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- of us,” laughed the little Cockney. ‘“‘ Pity we couldn’t do a 


hall or something as we’re about it.” 
“A hall ?”” questioned Tonio, with uplifted brows. 
“Music hall! Don’t you know what that is ?” 

““Oh—those places! They do not interest me. It is where 
everyone smokes, and there is a strange programme, as is shown 
on the big posters.” 

“T call them jolly good fun; so does Chrissie, don’t you, 
Chris ?”’ 

The French girl shrugged her shoulders. “ Fun !—yes, of 


-a sort. Your English fun that is always so coarse and rough ; 


_ like your sports.” 


“What about the theatre ? Maternay, of course ?” | 

“ You forget ; the p’tt acolyte has no money,” laughed Chris- | 
tine. “Even if it were that he could get away from the surveil- 
lance |’ 

“T should like to go to a theatre,” said Tonio suddenly. 
“ But——”” His eyes fell on his distinctive garb. ‘‘ No—I 


- fear it would not be possible.” 


“ All is possible if one has but the will to make it so,” said 


Christine. “‘ L’audace,aswesay ;etencorel’audace. Besides— ”’ 


and her mocking glance caught and held the eyes of the young 


acolyte. “It should be easy for one of your profession to sin 


first and to confess afterwards.” 

“That is dangerous sophistry,’ he said; but the mocking 
glance held him in a spell of irresolution. 

All religion was founded on sophistry more or less. One could 
make oneself believe a thing was wrong or right according to 
inclination. The strength of religious faith is its peculiar grasp — 
of illogical dogma. What is necessary to morality or spirituality 
must be acceptable, even if unpleasant. The more unpleasant, 
the greater reason for acceptance. Historical proofs of the Bible 


itself would never have satisfied any high grade of intellect 


unless that intellect had been persuaded that such proofs were 
necessary. Once convinced of that, the proofs did not need to 
support belief. Belief supported the proofs, ‘ 

Young as Tonio was, he had dipped into casuistry and logic 


_with keen pleasure. It delighted him to assert a point and then 


disprove it. Equally amusing was the disproving of disproof, 


_ and the re-assertion of the point disputed. It is thus that Jesuits 


train the mind, until conscience is drugged to a normal death. 
Tonio’s innocence hitherto had been purely unconscious. 


Something unruffled and untempted. Now he faced the first 


impulses of sex, as an assertive factor in its dealings with woman- 
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- hood. To be mocked as helpless when these girls could plan 
their own mode of life and pleasures angered him into self- _ 


- assertion. He would meet them again ; he would procure money 


somehow, somewhere, and he would for once sample some of 
that worldly amusement which had been proclaimed a danger 
and a temptation. 

He parted from Christine with a look bold as her own ; defiant 
to her laughing challenge. He pressed her hand; ungloved, 
blue-veined, with rosy manicured nails, soft and lingering in its 
reciprocal pressure. 

“Next Saturday,” he said. ‘‘ Two o’clock ?” 

“ Next Saturday,” she responded, and the little Cockney girl 
winked impudently, as she called: ‘‘O reservoir, mong p'tit 
Timothy !” For that was the name they had given him to 
themselves. 


Bae) 


CHAPTER IV 
I 


It may have been prophetic or fortuitous that before that next 
Saturday the threatened catastrophe happened. Tonio’s voice | 
broke suddenly into a harsh croak in the midst of practising an 
anthem. The other boys laughed ; the organist lamented ; the 
Rev. Osiris looked grave and distressed. It was a fatality, no 
doubt. Another soloist must be found, but all the voices tried 
in succession were but second-hand by comparison with that 
clear, exquisite soprano of the young Italian’s. 

After the practice came discussion. What was to be done 
with those intervening years? What did Tonio desire as a 
profession ? If he really wished to enter the Church there would 
be a long and serious probation. He must be prepared. Go to 
some theological college, as he objected to public schools. There 
were several of such institutions both in this country and in 
Italy. ‘“‘ Father Osiris,’’ as he now called himself, would have 
no difficulty in placing his young protégé in one of them. From 
thence the road ate arte was paved with easily invented 
explanations. 

Had not the wise Cent of Alexandria declared with holy 
emphasis that a Christian speaks the truth except when careful 
“lying ’’ is necessary, just as a physician “ for the good of his 
patients’ may evade the literal verdict on a fatal malady. 
Sophistry is the harmless weapon with which Jesuits fight their 
open or concealed enemies. The swelling ranks of the Romanist 
party hold many—sophists. 

Tonio listened to the discussion between the “‘ Fathers ”’ with 
a new sense of importance. Boyhood was over, as far as irre- 
sponsibility went. Life had become a thing of purpose, not 
of dreams. The world held vivid interests ; prizes; temptations. 
For which should he try ? 

The inherited indolence of his nature led preference towards 
those monastic institutions of which he had read highly coloured 
versions. He felt he would like to go to Italy and see for himself 
what such places were like. The desire for his own land had | 
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grown with his growth and been fostered by his musical and 


literary education. It seemed to call to him from mountains © 


and olive woods and orange groves. From a mist of amethystine 
seas ; from the poetry of Dante and the sensuous fantasies of 
Boccaccio. 

-/ While his spiritual fathers talked, his imagination rioted. He 
painted a new freedom for himself, and saw it enveloped by art 
and accentuated by atmosphere. He forgot that he was entirely 
dependent on his adopted father, and that such a life meant the 
means of living even more than the appreciation of its possi- 


. pilities. 


A sudden question startled him. 

‘““Tonio—do you hear ? Would you like to be educated with 
a view to entering the Church ?” 

“ What Church ?” asked the boy. 

The two priests exchanged a rapid glance. 

““ Ours—of course,’ said the Rev. Pontifax. 

“ Or—Newman’s ?’”’ muttered Father Osiris. 

“Newman was a pervert, was he not?” inquired Tonio. 
“He said harsh things about the Romish Faith, and then he 
secretly adopted it.” 

The two priests looked uncomfortable. Father Osiris wished 
he had kept some of his theological shelves under lock and key. 

“He was brought to a right method of thinking after long 
study of mere orthodox thought. But that has nothing to do 
with our present discussion. Some day the whole Church will 
be united in one. Orthodox, Evangelical, Nonconformist, 
priests and people alike will acknowledge one Head and Supreme 
Director. A happy day for which we work by many varying 
methods.” 

“Then I may work in my own way ?” asked the boy. 

“Your choice is for the Church ?” ; ee 

“I can hardly be sure—yet,” he answered, ‘‘ There is a great 
deal to learn and think about ; and you know, padre, that you 
always say I ask too many ‘ why’s’ ?” 

“So you do. It is a tendency you should check.” 

“Tt does not argue for the helpfulness of faith, my son,” 
murmured Pontifax. 

“ But I cannot help to question things that I cannot accept.” 

“ You must pray for an obedient spirit, and bow to the superior 
wisdom of those who have more years of wisdom to their credit 
than you have days of knowledge in your young brain.” 

“Pray for help and all will become clear,’ murmured the 
Rev. Joseph fervidly. 


|} 
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“Pray for faith, and learn to accept instead ot question,” 
- counselled Father Osiris. \ 


“ And—for the present ?” inquired the boy. 
“I will make inquiries. I will think what is best to be done, 


A secular life, that of trade, or business, would not appeal to _ 


your tastes, neither has your education fitted you for it.” 
His mind reverted to a project of his own. Something hidden, 


and secret, but intensely important. The founding of an order 


subservient to his own direction. Something for which he was 
too old to go into training, but which this boy should train for 


and explain ta him, and others. He knew the very place tosend  _ 
him. One that would appeal to his artistic sensibilities, and — 
‘direct that religiosity of spirit towards a passionate fanaticism 


as intense as hisown. He had friends ready and willing to help. 
Rich and influential assistants who were prepared to undertake 


' the financial responsibilities of training young students. It 
_ seemed to him that this boy was essentially a candidate for 


such a place and such training. Then, afterwards, a sense of 


obligation might so far fetter his independence as to make him 
__ the malleable tool needed in the structure of that mystic edifice 


_ to be reared by a mystical Brotherhood to the True Faith. 


II 


So matters remained while arrangements were pending. The — 


now acknowledged uselessness of Tonio for choir duties and 


celebrations left him more hours of liberty, and a new sense of 


freedom. 


But with that sense came the irksome recognition: of his © 


dependence on Father Osiris. He never had any money ; he 
had never known what it was to purchase anything for himself, 


er give anything in charity. Food and clothing had been pro- — | 


vided ; books were a free gift, and always at his disposal. He 
had never fraternized so closely with his school companions as 
to “‘treat’’ them, or accept treats from them. Money had 
actually possessed no value, and scarcely any meaning for him 
until that mocking challenge in the A.B.C. shop had wakened 
him to its importance. And as the week lengthened out and 
Saturday drew near, he suddenly told himself that he must not 
meet it, or those girls, empty handed. They would expect him 
to pay both for the promised amusement and the necessary 
refreshments afterwards. He cogitated deeply on the subject. 
Finally he resolved to confide in Joseph Pontifax. Not entirely ; 
not to the extent of the sex of his companions, or the sort of 
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amusement for which they were bound, but to hint that he was 
going somewhere with friends, and that a few shillings in his 
_ pocket might not be amiss. | 
Pontifax listened to the bland statement with meek surprise. 
“‘ Friends—who are they, my son? [If it is to a cricket match 
you think of going——”’ | 
“No; it is a—a concert. We have to pay for seats.” 
“‘T understand. Where is this concert ?” 
“It is some West End hall,” said Tonio. ‘“‘ Three of us will 
be going. I must pay my share.” 
“Why did you not ask the padre ?” 
“ He is busy writing in his study ; and—well, he never seems 
to think I need any money.” 
“That is the case,’’. said Pontifax. ‘‘ And money is not 
always a safe possession. However, if you assure me——’”’ 
'  “ Oh, it is all perfectly right !’’ exclaimed Tonio. “I do not 
often ask for permission to have a few hours away from here.” 
~ “T cannot remember you ever asking before. That is what 
surprises me.” 
‘Then if I ask—again—it will not surprise you ?” 
“T hope you do not intend to make a habit of it, my son} or 
of borrowing money on the occasions ?” 
“ Borrowing ? You mean the taking of what I must repay ? 
I thought we had all in common here; under the roof of the 
adre.”’ 
“ Everything—but money,” said the Rev. Joseph. 
““ Why is that excepted ?” 
“Because it has nothing to do with our associated life, my 
son.” 
“ But you have it, andthe padre. Plenty ofit. The offertory 
of last Sunday held more than ten pounds in gold and silver. 
That seems quite a lot of money.” 
“The offertory ! That is for the expenses of the church, and 
the relief of the poor. Father Osiris does not retain it.’’ 
‘‘ He told me he takes it to his bank—every Monday morning.” 
“That is so, my son. But he draws it out again for the 
requirements of the parish. You know nothing of business, or 
money values as yet. Happy, happy ignorance !” 
“T ought to know !”’ said Tonio. . 
“Tf you think so, I will speak to the padre on the subject. 
_Meanwhile——” He took two half crowns out of his packet. 
“I suppose this will be sufficient ? It represents five separate 
shillings. That will pay for your ’bus and your seat, and possibly 
a cup of tea, if your friends desire it. I am sorry I did not know 
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of this project before. I might have gone with you. But if it 
is to the West End I should not be able to get back for Benedic- 
tion, and I must take that to-day ; it is my turn.” 

Tonio had remembered that. He would be free to spend his 
afternoon as he pleased, and if the Rev. Joseph had made a little 
mistake about those “‘ friends ”—well, that was no fault of his. 

He felt an odd and entirely novel thrill of excitement as he 
set forth. He wore a thin black overcoat over his cassock and 
a soft felt hat. He looked more the ordinary youth of the street 
than the semi-clerical student of the previous Saturday. He 
was conscious, too, of a new manliness of voice and corresponding 
importance. It seemed to him that he had grown and developed ; 
had sprung at one bound into full-fledged virility. He was as 
old as that laughing girl with her “ f’#t Timothy ;’’ as self- 
assured as the pert little Cockney, who had flouted his attentions 
and mocked his ignorance. 

To-day he would show them 

His thoughts snapped off as he reached the place of the 
appointed rendezvous. A clock struck the hour from an adjoin- 
ing steeple. He was exact'to time. But no one else was visible. 

He strolled to and fro. Up the street, down again, still no 
sign of the two he expected. Other girls passed, glancing at 
or ignoring him; other youths sauntered, waited, and walked 
off with more punctual keepers of appointments than those 
Tonio had selected. A quarter of an hour, half an hour—then 
he grew angry. He told himself they had only intended to play 
a trick on him. That—or else they had forgotten all about the 
meeting. He had wasted half an hour; that was enough. He 
would not trouble about them any longer. He would seek 
amusement on his own account, and—forget their existence as 
easily as they seemed to have forgotten his. 


Iii 


He walked away and walked on till he reached the Strand, 
Traversing that thoroughfare with rapid steps, he came to a 
region of theatres. Matinées were in progress. Boards stood 
around open portals describing the nature of a performance, or 
illustrating some favourite of the footlights. The boy paused 
before one of the entrances and then walked in. He came to 
a little window, and saw a face looking out. 

“ Two-and-six,” said a rough voice. “Lots of room,” he 


added. 
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» ‘Tonio started, and his hand ‘went to 


* Two-and-six 


his pocket. He produced one of his half crowns. The man ig 
took it ; handed him a metal disc, and told him to go straight on., — 


He stumbled along a dark passage, and suddenly found him- 
self in a semi-circle ‘of seats, more or less occupied. Fronting | 
him was a lighted stage crowded with groups of figures in curious 
scanty draperies. He dropped into the nearest seat. The 
whole of the theatre was in darkness ; all the light came from the | 


_. stage. As his bewildered eyes gathered the meaning of the scene, 


. he saw a dance was in progress. Mazy figures met and crossed 


and intertwined to bursts of music and the strains of some lilting 
chorus. The tune charmed his ear more than the voices, until 
at last one voice separated itself from the rank and file of the 
chorus, and a girl stepped forth and came down to the footlights 
singing. She was followed by a youth in a curious Oriental 
costume. The two duetted and waltzed, and finally departed 
through a wonderful archway towards what represented a city 
of the East. Then suddenly a' curtain descended, and shut out 
the whole scene, and a tumult of applause burst from the 
audience. 

Tonio had come in at the end of the first act of a popular 
musical comedy, which had been running for nearly a year at 
this theatre. Again and again the curtain went up. The girl 
and the young man came forward, bowed and smiled and 
retired, only to repeat the bowing and smiling and retiring. 
Tonio wondered greatly what it all meant, but at last the curtain 


remained down. Lights flashed up over the vast auditorium ; 


he saw that the place was very full. He was sitting in the last 
row of the semi-circle known as the pit. It, too, was crowded. 
His eyes wandered over the rows of heads and hats between 
him and the stalls. Two rows away from him he caught sight 
of a vivid Titianesque head. The light made it dazzling, and as 
he looked a girl suddenly rose and glanced round as if seeking 
for someone. Her profile and that aureole of hair flashed with 
a surprised sense of recognition before Tonio’s eyes. She was 
Christine Delacroix. 

She did not see him, but turned and spoke to her companion, 
who also rose and surveyed the seats as if interested in their 
occupants. Suddenly that roving glance reached the back row 
and caught sight of Tonio’s face. Amazement and then laughter 
changed her own. She seized Christine’s arm and pointed in 
his direction. 

“°Ullo, Timothy !’”’ she cried. ‘‘It ain’t never you!” She 
waved a brilliant yellow glove by way of greeting, The boy 
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lifted his hat, which, as yet, he had not removed, but he did net 
‘leave his seat or answer the greeting. Nothing deterred, the 
_ girl came across to him ; Christine remained where she was. 
“How on earth did you guess we were here?” she asked. 
-“ Could ’a knocked me down with a feather, I declare, when I 
~ saw you lookin’ at us!’ 
_ “I did not expect to see you,’ 
see this—play.”’ | 

“Tt ain’t a play ; it’s a musical comedy. I’ve seen it three 
times, but Christine’s mad about it. Swears she could do as 
well as that girl; Vera Merliton is her name. My! ain’t she 
somebody now! They do say she’s goin’ to marry a lord. 
Shouldn’t be surprised. Lots of musical comedy actresses 

“manage to hook one o’ them young fools of the aristocracy.” 

Tonio listened. It was all so much Greek to him. When 
Mabel paused for breath, he said’: ‘‘ Why did you not meet me 
as you promised ?” 

“Well, for one thing, we never thought you’d come. For 
-another, we expected to meet a chap here, and the show starts 
at two-thirty, so we hadn’t much time. Queer that he didn’t 
turn up and youdid! Evernoticed how things go by con-éva-ries 
in this con-tva-ry world ?” 

“T should not make a promise if I did not intend to keep it,” 
said Tonio with dignity. 

“ My ! ain’t we ’aughty !”’ mocked the girl. ‘‘ And why d’you 
keep your hat on! Afraid of a draught °” 

““T—I did not know I should take it off. I’ve never been to 

a theatre before.” 
“ Crikey ! you ave a h’innocent! Well, since we have met, 
you'd better come and sit with us, and we'll play at Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge. There’s a seat next Chrissie’s. What 
d’you say ?” \ 
_ “Perhaps she does not wish for my company,” he answered 
coldly. 

i Ob, she won’t object. She was just saying how she ’oped 
you wouldn’t turn up sooner than be disappointed. * Did you feel 
waxy, eh ?” 

“1 thought you were both very—unmannerly ; and I should 
never waste my time again to wait for you.” 

“Oh, you did wait! What a lark! I mean, what a pity! 
Never mind. Chrissie’ll beg your pardon very pretty, and I—I 


2 


said Tonio. ‘‘ I wanted to 


am your lordship’s most ’umble and repenting servant. There— ~ 


I’ve apologized. Can’t do more. Come on and tell Chris all 
about it |” 


i 
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Telling Chrissie “‘ all about it’ occupied the time between 
the fall and rise of the curtain. She was prettily apologetic, 
but declared she had not expected him to keep the appointment. 
Then she explained “ Musical Comedy.’”’ It appeared she knew 
a girl in the chorus of this piece, and had learnt a great many 
of ‘‘ behind-the-scenes ”’ secrets and scandals. 

The “star” was a popular favourite. She wore “‘real” 
diamonds in the ballroom scene, the gift of an admiring scion — 
of a noble house whose infatuation had gone the length of a 
proffered coronet, and whose family were frantically trying to 
bribe the young lady to stop short of actual legality in a com- 
promising friendship. 

Christine discussed stage morals quite frankly. Tonio was 
slightly shocked by the frankness, but this experience held all 
the charm of novelty, and being in the nature of forbidden fruit, 
had a certain spice for his palate. Then Act II. began, and he 
gave himself up to the wonder and bewilderment of the enacted 
comedy. Time and space and situation seemed to present no 
difficulties to stage management. The principals in the part 
were whisked hither and thither, and the chorus followed and 
greeted or encouraged their efforts at stated picturesque moments. 
There was no sense in it all, and a mere sketchy plot, but the 
dresses were amazing, and the dances audacious, and Vera 
Merliton possessed a lovely voice which owed a good deal to 
Viennese training, and danced like a sylph in those scanty 
transparencies of licensed indecency so attractive to official 
censorship. 

It made Tonio feel uncomfortable to see so much of the 
“female form divine” exposed to hundreds of gazing eyes. 
There were moments when he averted his own to the no small 
amusement of his companions. Ps 

‘“ It is that he blushes, poor little one !’’ murmured Christine. 
Mabel gave a hoarse guffaw and nudged him with her elbow, 
and told him he had better “ cross himself,’ and repeat some 
of his “ Latin lingo” as a means of counteracting temptations. 

During the next interval all was changed by the advent of 
the male friend for whom Christine had been looking. He 
sauntered up to the girls and exchanged greetings, and was 
introduced to Tonio as “ Mr. Reginald Ingersoll, dramatic critic 
of the Weekly Wanderer.” The explanation conveyed little 
importance to the boy, who knew nothing about dramatic 
criticism, but he saw that Christine was absorbed by a new | 
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interest, and had neither word nor look for him. Both girls 
called the newcomer ‘‘ Rex,” and seemed on very familiar 
terms with him. His voice was languid, and his manner curiously 
affected. He was, in fact, a type of the dilettante school of . 
journalism recently advocated as culture. 

A school that saw everything through a distorted imagery of art, 
and exaggerated everything to a corresponding imagery of 
Nature. 

He merely glanced at Tonio. To him he was only a school- 
boy out “on his own” for once, and tasting independence in 
the free-and-easy society of girls to whom chance acquaintance 
came easy. 

“ How late you are to-day !” said Christine. 

“T am always late for musical comedy, my dear. There’s 
no necessity to know what it’s about. Even on a First Night 
one’s opinion has to be regulated by the advertisement page of 
one’s represented journal.” 

“C'est drole, ¢a}’’ laughed Christine. ‘If it is as you say, 
one need not mind what is the critical opinion of a performance.” 

“One wouldn’t if it were not for the supreme vanity of 
human nature. It not only desires notice, but a notice glorified 
by print and magnified to the importance of criticism.” 

“ But if you are artiste ; if you appeal, as she, that Mademoi- 
selle Vera appeals, criticism 7s of value.”’ 

“Not criticism. Only appreciation, and flattered at that. 
No stage artiste cares twopence for a genuine opinion of her 
merits. She cares a great deal for what is said of her looks, and 
her dresses.” 

““T_J should not be like that, Monsieur Rex,” and she laid 
an appealing hand on his arm. “Is it that you have spoken yet 

to your friend about me, and my so great wish ?” 

“ Going on the stage?... Oh, yes; I lunched with him 
yesterday, and J mentioned it. He was not too keen. He has 
to try some hundred or so voices every week.” 

“ Hundred! Mon Dieuws then what chance have I ?” 

“ Only what you make for yourself. He will see you if you 

wish. I can arrange that.” 

““ Ah, Monsieur Rex! is it possible? I shall be for ever in 
your debt.” 

“Oh, it is nothing! I happen to know Whytton very well, 
and he’d oblige me if he could.” 

_ “ When shall it be that I meet Monsieur Why-tong? It is 
a queer name to pronounce.” 
_“ Sunday afternoon ; at my rooms, if you'll come ?”’ 
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“‘ But of course I will come. It is too kind that you invite, , 


‘that you arrange.” 


“‘ Make yourself look as pretty as you can,” said the dramatic 


critic. “I'll. try and get McNaughten to look in. He’s the 


manager of the ‘Satanella,’ you know. They do some very 
chic things there—on occasion.” 

“On occasion? You are right, mon cher. It is very chic 
indeed, that place. I fear not in my line.” 

“It is in the line of anyone who has beauty and audacity, 
and French blood in her veins. Other—qualifications—soon © 
follow.”’ 

Tonio noted the half sneer, the sweeping insolence of the 
glance accompanying the words. He was conscious of a sense 
of indignation. The idealist in him was jarred and startled into 
abrupt discovery of other than guardian angel influences. The 
world, even on his brief acquaintanceship, seemed quite ready 
to present itself in the unpleasant guise of Sie he had been 
warned. 

As the curtain rose again and the stage filled, and yet more 
wonderful dresses and dances claimed attention, he found himself 


' watching that curious, impassive face of Rex Ingersoll’s ; wonder- 


ing about him ; wondering also, a little jealously, about that 
Sunday appointment, and what it portended for Christine’s 
future. 
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CHAPTER V 
I 


_WueN the performance was over, Rex Ingersoll invited the 
girls to have tea with him, and included Tonio in the invitation. 
He had been struck by the foreign beauty of his face, the 
< accidental sight of semi-clerical garb as his overcoat flew open. 
“What a strange boy, and what a strange companion for these 
girls,” he thought. Di: 

They went into a tea shop in the Strand, and secured a pat 
in a quiet corner that gave them a sense of seclusion. Rex 
ordered tea, cakes, and ices in generous fashion, and then turned. 
his attention to the fourth member of the party., Tonio con- 
fessed his history as frankly as his ambitions. The astonishment i 
he aroused was a surprise to himself. 

“A priest !” murmured the young critic. “Do you know 
you are the first—intending, or actual member of that pro- 
fession—I have ever come across.” 

“ He sings like an angel !’’ exclaimed Christine. “ And he 
has the air tout-d-fait dévot when you see him in his little 
surplice in the procession of the choir.” ae 

“St. Benedict’s, you said? Of course, one has heard of it ; 
the music is famous. I might have gone to one of its services. 
if I ever went toa church. But I never do.” 

“You are an infidel! Shocking!” exclaimed Christine. 

*‘ Some day it is you will need the Faith ; you will want to make 
your soul ; then—what will you do ?” 

_ “Certainly not ask a priest to save it,” answered Rex. 
“ That’s to say, supposing I have a soul. I’m not at all sure. 
Science can’t vouch for it, and my own consciousness has never 
announced the discovery.” 

“Oh, Ja, la! Did I not say he was shocking ?’’ exclaimed. 
Christine. ‘‘ Speak to him, you, my little priest. Tell him of 
all those great and sacred things you learn, and will teach one 
day to others.” 

Tonio shook his head. 

“Tam not permitted to speak—yet,” he said. “ And I know 
so little of all I have learnt.” 
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“All priesthood is ignorant of the main truths of life and the 
factors of intellectual psychology. That sort of ignorance is 
part of its training. What military coercion is to the soldier 
so priestly dominance is to the priest. There is always someone 
in authority just one step above his own standing-place to coerce- 
his freedom and enslave his liberty. Step by step, gradation 
by gradation, that hierarchy of Church government has been 
built. In Rome it begins with the postulant and ends with the 
Pope. In the Anglican Church it begins with the Anabaptist, 
and ends with—Puseyism.”’ 

‘‘T have not heard of that—as a faith,’’ murmured Christine. 

Mabel Bagot having consumed two ices, suddenly broke in. 
“‘ What the ’ell are you all talking of ?”” she demanded. ‘“‘ Seems 
a proper sort o’ Sunday-school treat we’re ’aving. Who wants 
to hear about faith, and religion, weekdays? Sunday tosh I 
call it !” 

“You are a perfect emblem of British Christianity, Miss 
Bagot,”’ said Rex amusedly. “A one-day-creed for one day of 
the week.” 

“Quite enough too! Who wants prayers and psalm-singing 
any other time? I wouldn’t never go to Church if it warn’t 
for the music and that there prancing round with banners 
and incense, as they do at St. Benedict’s. First time we went 
I told Chris it was Roman Catholic ; she believed me till she 
found it wasn’t Latin lingo they was singin’. She had to confess 
about it afterwards ; ’adn’t you, Chris ?”’ 

Rex looked at the French girl curiously. “Do you go to 
confession ? Are you a strict Catholic ?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ About twice of the year. One has to. 

The priests are so tiresome ; they call to know why you do not 
make your confession if you do not go.” 
_ “Our clergy interfere quite as much with the liberty of the 
subject, though in a different way. The country cleric is a house- 
to-house intruder, and the London incumbent a persistent beggar. 
There are Church expenses attached to the richest livings.” 

‘“ Ah—of all that I know nothing,” said Christine ; ‘‘ the way 
you of this country arrange your churches. In mine it is better 
regulated.” 

‘““ What makes you want to be a priest ?” asked Rex of Tonio. 
“ At your age one is more occupied with football practice, or 
the rigorous evasion of Latin quantities than the problems of 
theology.” 

‘“ I do not know that I want to bea priest,” said Tonio, ‘ Only - 
I live with them and I hear of nothing else; and I love the 


‘services and the music. But now, alas! I cannot sing, for my 


voice has broken, so they are sending me to a foreign seminary 
for instruction.” 
“ But—if you do not wish it ?”’ questioned Christine. : 
“ Oh! I wish to-go to Italy. It is my country, and I long to 
see it, and this is my only chance.” 
__~ You don’t belong to those priests. I mean, they have no 
right over you ?” 
The boy looked puzzled. 
“ Right ? I do not know. They have given me a home and 
education. I have been very happy.” 
_ “ Queer sort 0’ way o’ bein’ happy,” interposed Mabel, with 
her mouth half full of cake. 
“A pity about your voice,” said Rex Ingersoll. ‘‘ You will 
have to wait some years before you know how it will turn out.” 
“It was the most beautiful voice I ever have heard!” ex- 
claimed Christine. ‘‘ And I was coming to the church to-morrow,” 
she added. 
“T am not singing any more,” said the boy regretfully. 
“Why don’t you choose music as your profession ?’”’ asked 
Ingersoll. “ You could study in Italy, and enjoy personal 
freedom meantime. There is a great career for a good singer, 
especially on the stage.” 
“ As I—shall prove,” interposed Christine laughingly. 
“You? ... Do you sing ?” asked Tonio. 
“Tt is my ambition to go on the stage. One day you shall 
hear of me.” 
“On the stage! As those girls to-day ?” he repeated. 
““T wish that I could change places with one of them—this 
very moment !” 
“More unlikely things have come to pass,” said Rex, taking 
out a cigarette case, and carefully selecting one. 
_ “To-morrow I shall know! It seems an eternity to wait, 
cher Monsieur Rex.” 
“Don’t set your mind too much on Whytton’s, approval. 
He is awfully hard to please.” 
“T am not afraid—I have heard so many. I know I could 
do better than they.” 
_“ Better than Vera Merliton ?” 
Oh! she is vraie artiste. Welltrained too, If I could only 
afford a year’s lessons—of a good teacher.” 
“When your people know you have a chance they may 
endeavour to help you in that respect ?”’ 
~ “ Ah, la, la! it is not the will he wants, le pauvre papa. It is 
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the means. How hard that one cannot get money when one 
really has need of it.” 

‘“ Borrow from some old city gent,” suggested Mabel. “ Plenty 
of ’em would help a pretty girl to get on the stage, if only for 
the kudos they’d get out of it—afterwards.”’ EF 

“ Merci, ma chére}”’ The little chin tilted itself with an air 
of defiance. ‘‘ But I am too wise for that. I know well how 
to take care of myself ; and I know what those old city monsieurs 
would ask as interest on the money advanced.” 

Mabel chuckled noisily. ‘‘ Right you are! We’ve sampled 
a few in the office—what ? Dunno’ why on earth men think 
they’ve only to ask and to get, if a girl’s working for her living.” 

““My sex are sadly lacking in the moral sense,” drawled 
Ingersoll ; ‘‘ and yours—unfortunately—are not always averse 
to that ‘loan with interest ’ which Miss Mabel suggested. It is 
another instance of the way in which Providence has arranged 
this ‘ worst’ of possible worlds. Still, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. I shall have less scruple in introducing Jimmy 
Whytton now that I know your feelings with regard to ‘old 
city gents ’.” : 

The boy wondered what on earth they were all talking about. 


Il 


Tonio went home on the top of a ’bus from Charing Cross after 
parting with the two girls. Ingersoll had left them at the tea 
shop, but Christine had suggested a walk down the Strand. 

“I hope you did not mind about our rendezvous ?”’ she said, 
as they were walking along. “It was so funny, our meeting ; ‘ 
I did not even expect you to come. Besides, Monsieur Rex 
wrote to me to be at the theatre, as he wished to see me. That 
meant a great deal, as you have heard. I have tried for long. 
But one must have interest at the back, as you say. Since I 
have known that Monsieur Rex is a critic and a friend of the 
managers, it is policy that I make myself agrvéable, is it not ?” 

“It is all—so strange to me,” said the boy. ‘“‘ But I wish 
I could have heard you sing.” 

“T cannot invite you to the house, for the bon papa would 
desire to know how I make your acquaintance. If you were of 
our Church—yes, but not of that other, which tries to be as ours 
without the rightful authority.” 

“I suppose we shall never meet again ?”’ said Tonio wistfully 

“Ah! who knows? Strange things happen in this so strange 
world, One day you will return, perhaps, and one day I shali 
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be there—on that stage we watch to-day. And it may be that 
I shall sing to you as you have sung to me—and my memory.” 

“ Priests do not go to theatres,” said Tonio ; “ and I did not 
like what I saw to-day.” 

“ Then—this will be adieu.? For I am mad to be an actress. 
Nothing shall stop me. So farewell, my little priest, and some 
day, if youread my name in great big letters staring you from the 
walls of the streets and the pages of the papers, you will remember 
to-day, and that I wished you as much happiness of your life 
as I expect of my own.” 

_ She held out her hand. The little Cockney took out a hand- 
kerchief and pretended to be deeply affected. Tonio looked 
gravely into the dark violet eyes upraised to his. 

“One ought not to expect happiness in the world, so I have 
been told,” he said. “ But if you find yours in that career you 
desire, I shall be glad of your gladness.” 

He released her hand and turned away. He had forgotten 

abel. She called after him with shrill disgust : ‘' Where’s your 
manners, Saint Timothy ?” 

But he did not heed. A certain confusion and bewilderment 
swept over him. These past hours had been a series of revela- 
tions, and he was suddenly conscious of doubt as to the wisdom 
of his own choice in life. Why ought not one to desire happi- 
ness? Why should it be wrong, and why should sweet and 
natural human affections be sacrificed on the altar of renuncia- 
tion ? 

The chill March wind swept his face, and it seemed to him that 
priestly counsel and priestly doctrines were as chill and deso- 
lating. The breath of ecclesiastical discipline could sear the 
heart of youth, and make its innocent fancies a series of crimes, 

Love, friendship, pleasure, interests, all these were denied to 
that profession he had deemed so perfect and exalted. A 
succession of cold hard years meant the discipline awaiting 
him. After that His imagination travelled no further 
_in that channel. It reverted to that gift of his—sacrificed to 
nature’s laws—yet, perhaps, capable of an after-resurrection. 
Why not study for music instead of for the religious life ? 

The boy’s receptive nature ever reflected the last influence it 
had recognized. He saw himself amidst the tinselled phantasies 
of a stage career. Singing to vast applauding crowds, winning 
fame and riches by the exercise of his most precious talent. 

He contrasted that life with the tranquil refuge of an ecclesi- 
astical retreat, such as Father Osiris had described, and to which 
he occasionally retired. But he felt conscious that between such 
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description and the experience of to-day a gulf had suddenly 


yawned. A gulf that years of passionate adolescence and in- 
creasing experience would widen. 


He resolved to take counsel with his adopted father. To ask : 


his opinion of that other career which had been sprung upon 
his artistic sensibilities. There may be only one kind of fruit 
on the Tree of Knowledge, but it is a fruit of varying flavour 
and effects. Hence the care with which it is guarded by those 
wise in craft, and inflexible of will. The priesthood know the 
fruit as dangerous. Something to be shunned by the novice 
and the enthusiast. Something that may excite, but never 
satisfy. For Knowledge leads to Doubt, and Doubt leads to 
the questioning of accepted fallacies. The fallacies of the 


Church are superior to question. They must never be discussed 


or dissected. Only obeyed. 

It had come easy to Tonio to obey his “‘ Superiors,” as they 
called themselves. His conscience had as yet slept, and his 
religious faith was of that sensuous, excitable order which accepts 
mental slavery as discipline. 

He had been carefully guarded ; his associates chosen by the 
Rev. Joseph Pontifax, and that gentleman his constant teacher 
and companion. The liberty of to-day he owed only to that 
vocal catastrophe which had left him free of choir duties. He 
found himself wondering what his careful guardians would say 
when they heard how he had used that liberty ? 

As he neared home, he wondered whether it would be 
advisable to give them a full account of his actions? Why 
not say he had been for a long walk, and keep back further 
particulars? Yet again—what had he to fear? He had dis- 
obeyed no actual command, though he had deceived the Rev. 
Joseph as to his actual intentions. 

The Italian mind has the instinct of casuistical centuries 
behind it. 


’ 


II 


Tonio had often wondered why Father Osiris troubled to have 
“early celebration” and matins in a comparatively empty 
church. For the principal attraction of St. Benedict’s was the 
music ; the “ fully choral” services of festival days. But the 
ecclesiastical mind has its own satisfaction in self-sacrifice. 
To hold a service fasting in a cold and empty church, seemed to 


give these priests a holy and quite unmerited joy. The Rey. 
Osiris was one of the most advanced of the Ritualistic party, 
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_ and here, in this uncritical parish, he did what seemed good unto 
himself, even to the rigorous exclusion of a helpful sisterhood. 
_ He objected to women on principle. They interfered; they 
were emotional ; and they could never separate sex from those 
_ quasi-divine functions of priesthood which proclaim it superior 
_ to temptation. ; 
___ Other parishes had lay sisters and “helpers,” but Fathers 
_ Osiris and Joseph managed to dispense with any female help 
save that of the matron and housekeeper of the mission school. 
Both were of that age and aspect and spinsterhood so safely 
allied to parish work and missionary duties. Unfavoured by 
nature, vinegarish of aspect, and perpetually quarrelling with 
one another, they presented to their youthful dependents that 
marked contrast between good works and the methods of 
“ goodness ”’ so essentially Christian. 

Although St. Benedict’s had its ‘‘ Lady Chapel.” and its image 
of the Virgin over the altar, the high priest of the sanctuary 
‘paid scant honour to her sex. Days of neutrality were over. 
The Ritualist was strong enough to defy secular opinion in certain 
places and parishes. These were carefuily selected for his 

_ purpose. He could preach as he pleased, and inaugurate forms 
and innovations such as his soul loved. 

For any spiritual good or helpful purpose, the parish might 
as well have been without St. Benedict’s. But the priests were 
satisfied by non-interference and ecclesiastical liberty, and the 
vicar became Pope and College of Cardinals to himself, and 
revelled in the untrammelled idiosyncrasies of organization. 
When the fame of his musical services drew larger congregations 
and increased offertories, he was well satisfied, but now that his 

famous chorister was no longer availabie, he foresaw gradual 
desertion, and corresponding financial loss. To replace such a 
voice as Tonio’s was well-nigh impossible. These English boys 
had not the gifts or intelligence necessary. To them choir prac- 
tice was an obligation to be as often as possible shunned or 
excused. They took neither the pride nor the pleasure in their 
‘duties that the Italian boy had taken. With his defection the 
Rev. Osiris saw even less pride and sense of duty. Tonio had 
had some influence and kept them together by reason of his 
marvellous exactitude. Where could such a leader, or such an 
‘influence, be found again ? 

Thoughts of this kind distracted the priest this Saturday 
“evening, and rendered him less critical of Tonio’s late return. 
But Joseph Pontifax was mildly worried by the boy’s absence ; 
he put a question or two as to the wisdom of liberty. Father 
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Osiris wearied by the strain of sermon composition listened 
indifferently. 


“He has probably gone for a walk after the concert. You 
said it was a concert ?” : 

“That was what he told me.” 

“*You have no reason for disbelieving him ?” 

“Oh no! Although I was not aware he was particularly 
friendly with these boys, or that a concert would appeal to a 
half- holiday.” 

“It is not unusual to Tonio. Music is in his soul.” 

He rang to have the tea things removed, and then seated 
himself by the fire in the deep leather armchair sacred to his 
personal use. ; 

“IT am puzzled what to do about that boy,” he said abruptly. 

“I thought you had decided for that seminary at Sovico ?” 

“Tt was what I intended, but they say he must be received 
into the Romish Church before they will take him.” 

The Rev. Joseph looked alarmed. ‘‘ You would not wish 

that—surely ?”’ he murmured. 
&.‘‘ I should lose my hold over him in later life. I am attached 
to the boy, and I have also views for his future. I mean to 
exchange this living for a country parish. The doctor tells 
me that I must have country air, and less arduous work.” 

“ The—doctor ? You have had to consult a doctor, Father ? 
I was not aware——”’ 

“No. I said nothing. But I am far from well. I shall 
have to go to some quiet country place and take a rest.” 

He Rev. Joseph looked up. “ Brother Clement ?” he said 
softly. 

“Yes. He writes eloquently of the-success of the Ceenobitium. 
Quite a number of our order have joined. Some are even in 
residence and at work. It is just the place I require, and as soon 
as I have made arrangements about Tonio, I shall leave here 
for. good.” 

The Rev. Joseph’s cherubic visage flushed suddenly. “I 
s—suppose,” he stammered, “‘ you do not know who will be your 
successor ?”’ 

“ [haven't as yet thought about it.” Theireyesmet. Father — 
Osiris smiled sardonically. ‘No, my son, not you. You are 
too young, and your ideas of celibacy are in transition stage as 
yet. But you won't be forgotten, take my word for it.” 

‘““T have been very happy here,’”’ murmured the Rev. Joseph. 
*T have learnt much, and this retreat of yours is so unlike — 
the ordinary rectory I had so dreaded.” 
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“The parson’s wife, and the baker’s dozen of his family ? 
_I know, my dear Joseph. I read you aright at our first intro- 
duction. I hope this parting may only be brief.” 

“ If I thought so I should have less regret, dear Father.” 

_ He glanced around the luxurious study with its solid furnish- 
_ ing, its rich tints and colours ; the organ in its separate corner 
_ with pipes that went up to and through tlie ceiling ; its oak chairs 
and leather screens. 

“The only real home I have ever known,” he sighed regret- 
fully. ‘‘ What shall you do with all these furnishings ?” 

“Store them for a time, until I have made up my mind about 
the future. I shall take Tonio to Italy almost at once. I wrote 
the Bishop yesterday explaining about my health, and saying 
I would leave you in charge.” : 

“Ts it Rome?” The Rev. Joseph’s eyes grew wide. 

“ Yes—after a time. I should like the boy to see the Ponti- 
ficial City, and study its history amidst its own surroundings. 
I contemplate a three months’ tour with him. I shall make 
personal inquiries as to the seminary I have in mind.” 

“ Supposing he becomes a Romanist ?” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. “ Ktsmet) If he will— 
he will. But it is better he should test his faith on its own 
ground than hanker after it from the heights of illusion.” 

“T suppose, dear Father, there is no probability of —you—— 
I mean, it is not for that you are visiting Rome ?” 

“T cannot say. I have been there before, but it draws me 
again very strongly. Cardinal Viotti, who was over here on 
matters of the Cathedral at Westminster, has promised me some 
introductions. They may be useful—hereafter.” 

The cherubic visage grew a little paler. However far the Rev. 
Joseph had ventured, he felt a distinct dread of that “ one step 
which costs.” That solemn decision from which there is no 
possibility of retreat. 

The High Church party had brought about an all-sufficient 
Reformation which, while ostensibly submitting to King and 
State, and receiving suitable incomes and benefits, yet took all 
imaginable liberties with the ritual of the Prayer Book. 

But not all members of the party desired to go over to Rome, 
and acknowledge the Pontificate as their rulers and superiors. 

The Rev. Joseph loved ceremonial, vestments, and incense ; 
processions and intercessions were the joy of his official soul. 
He did not even object to fasting and penance, or occasional 
confession. But Rome meant something much more serious 
and much more arbitrary. A priest of the ‘‘true” Faith had 


Ban? 


- no liberty of conscience whatever. He was bound to obey . 
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“blindly, implicitly, without thought or question,’ those above 
him in ecclesiastical office. And this power of blind obedience, 
implicit faith, is not possible to all men, | 

The Romish priest catches his victims young, and educates 
them carefully on given lines. They have never had the school- 


boy freedom and the University training of the English Divinity | 


student. Hence their habit of obedience which is merely a 


diplomatic name for coercion. 


The Rev. Joseph looked at the pale ascetic face of his Superior, 


-and almost visualized the tonsure and the habit of destiny, 


He was going to the very home of Church authority. As for 
Tonio—— 

The door burst open suasenly: With an entrance strangely 
boisterous and unusual, Tonio came into the room, and gave 
excited greeting. 

“Have you wondered what had become of me, padre? I 
have had a most wonderful afternoon. I have been to a 
theatre !”” 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


_ THE two priests of St. Benedict’s turned quickly to the speaker.” 
Father Osiris gave stern rebuke. 

“ You forget your ‘ reverence,’ Tonio, and your duty.” 

The boy bent his head submissively and crossed himself. 

“Your pardon, padre. I was s0 excited. It has all been so 
new, and so different, and I have learnt that I need not despair 
about my voice. That——” 

Father Osiris held up a warning hand. 

“Sit there,” he commanded, and pointed to a hard, high- | 
backed chair opposite his own. “‘ After five minutes silence, 
as penance for your rough intrusion, I will listen to what you 
have to say.” 

The boy, somewhat shamefaced, yet inwardly antagonistic, 
took the chair and folded his hands, keeping his eyes on the 
clock. 

_ The Rev. Joseph opened the Church Times and gave himself 
up to one of its delirious controversies. . Absolute silence reigned. 
The ticking of the clock was the only audible break in the 
surrounding stillness. : 
“Now,” said Father Osiris quietly, ‘‘ where have you been, 
and what is this about a theatre ?”’ 

** You told me it was a concert, Tonio,’ murmured the Rev. 
Joseph rebukingly. 

“My friends—they did not come, so I went down the Strand 
for a walk. I saw a great, wonderful-looking place, and open 
doors, and people going in. ‘So I went in also. The piece was 
~ all music and singing. A sort of concert—only with a stage,”’ 
“* Ah—what is called musical comedy,”’ murmured the Rev. 
Joseph. ‘‘ Did you have a programme, my son ?” 

“No. But some people near me told me all about it.” 
~“ People ?’’ questioned Father Osiris, lifting his thin eyebrows. 

“One was a writer; critic he called himself—on a news- 
paper.” 

“And who were the others ?” 
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“ Girls,” said the boy frankly. “‘ They work at some city 
offices.” 

_ The Rev. Joseph gave a little faint bleat. ‘ And you talked 
to these—girls ?”” The tone was incredulous. 
“Yes, Father. Was it wrong ?” 

The two priests looked at the innocent face; one sternly ; 
the other curiously. The boy showed no sign of discomposure. 
The momentary excitement of his entrance had given place to 
his usual submissive manner. 

“Wrong? Well, I can hardly say. I suppose they were 
respectable ?”’ 

“ Were they—pretty ?” inquired the Rev. Joseph. 

“One was—very pretty. The other—no. But she was 
amusing.” 

“ And who told you about your voice ?” 

“The dramatic critic. He suggested training it—for the 
stage.” 

PT he stage !’”’ exclaimed Father Osiris. “Shameful! How 
dared he suggest such a thing? Would you prostitute a God- 
given talent to the service of the Devil ?” 

“T should not have allowed you to go out alone, Tonio,” 
murmured the Rev. Joseph distressfully. 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. “ As for that—I came to 
no harm. I have learnt that music has other uses than the 
Church. I was bound to learn, some day, was I not ?” 

“ You will learn many things if you pick up chance associates, 
and frequent theatres and other godless places,” said the Rev. 
Osiris sternly. “I am not pleased with you, Tonio. You have 
made ill use of your first hours of liberty.” 

“How much money have you spent?” asked the Rev. 
Joseph. 

The boy put his hand in his pocket, and took out a two-shilling 
piece. 

* “ One half-crown went formy seat The rest in the omnibuses, 
I had pote pay for my tea. Mr. Rex invited us all.”’ 

rae so, Ga ae 

“They called him so. There was another name : long, curious ; 
I do not recall it.” 

“You seem to have made good use of your time!” said the 
Rev. Joseph, wonderingly. 

“ You gave him money ?” exclaimed Father Osiris. 

“ For the concert, and some tea—if he needed any.” 

“Why should I not have money?” asked Tonio sharply. 
“ All other boys have it. It is necessary—sometimes.” 
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“Other boys have parents who give it them, but you are 
dependent on me, Tonio, and I withhold money because it is a 
snare and a temptation. To-day exemplifies that. If you had 
had no money you could not have gone to a theatre and made 
—undesirable acquaintances. Already I note a difference in 
your manner ; your way of speaking. You take on too easily 
the influence of those with whom you associate There is danger 
for you in the world. You would do well to avoid it.” 

The boy looked at the stern face of his benefactor. His 
passion for studying the reason of things had met with a sudden 
check 

“Am I never to know anything of the world, Reverend 
Father ?” he asked. 

“I thought you were satisfied with your life as it is ?” 

“T accept it. I have known nothing else. But I am not 
sure that I shall be always—satisfied.”’ 

“T am going to take you to Italy,’’ said the Rev. Osiris 
abruptly. “‘ We shall travel for a time. I want to show you 
cities and places of historical import. Places sanctified by the 
example and domination of religion at its best.” 

“Rome! St. Peter’s! Do you really mean that I shall see 
them at last ?” cried Tonio breathlessly. 

“T hope so. I want to be in Rome for Easter. It falls late 
this year, so we can travel at our ease.” 

“But herve—the Church? Who will take its services, 
Reverend Father ?” 

“You need not trouble about that, Tonio. I have been 
ordered a rest on account of my health. A new priest will 
officiate, and Father Joseph will remain.” 

“And I am to go to Italy? With you? It seems too 
wonderful to believe !” 

“‘ You must teach yourself to look upon travel as an education, 
not a joy,” reprimanded Father Osiris. ‘‘ The world is full of 
snares. Our daily existence is beset by sin and temptation. 
We must for ever guard the inner fortress of our,souls by prayer 
and meditation, and seek for the protecting shadow of the Holy 
Altar. Some prefer to fight the battle of life in the open; 
but others, of whom I hope you are one, my son, recoil instine- 
tively from the iniquities it upholds. It is not weakness, or 
selfish fear that induces this desire for self-seclusion. It is an 
innate purity of soul bespeaking a high vocation.” 

Tonio listened with enraptured ears; the thrill of awakened 
desires. To travel. To visit his own land. To behold Rome, 
set for ever to his vision on her Seven Hills’of fame. To drink 
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full deep draughts of a new existence ; a wider bier ! Such 
were the possibilities that inspired his mood, and left his heart 
all gratitude. It was no effort to bow his head, to touch with 
reverent lips an outstretched hand, beseeching, as his wont, 
that murmured blessing without which his night’s repose would 
lack all sweetness. 

‘* Benedicat te omnipotens Deus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus. Amen.” 


II 


’ The Rev. Joseph followed the boy after taking farewell of the 

older priest. He had lately occupied one of those bedrooms 
near Tonio’s. The Rey. Osiris had desired they should all live 
under one roof. As Tonio entered his room, the priest followed. 
“You have done some strange things to-night, my son,” he 
said. 

Tonio laughed, and sitting down on the hard narrow bed, 
‘began to unlace his shoes. 

“You mean—unusual! I have enjoyed myself.” 

“Tt would seem so. Tell me—did they speak to you of their 
own accord, those girls ?” 

“Oh ! I had met them already,” said Tonio incautiously. 

“What !”” 

“So had you, Father Joseph. Do you remember, when we 
were walking along Victoria Street, about a fortnight ago, two 
girls who passed, and looked at us ?” 

‘““T have no exact recollection,’’ murmured the Rev. Joseph, 
folding his hands and trying to look severe. 

“Well, LT have. That is how it commenced.” z 

“Commenced ?”” The mild eyes were upraised in sudden 
horror. ‘“ You blame me ; you include me ?” 

“As much you as myself. Had you been with me to-day——” 

“ T would never have entered a theatre, Tonio. Never !” 

“You seemed to know something about musical comedy, 
Father Joseph ?” 

“One knows many things, my son, of which one need not 
have—personal experience. I will confess to having visited 
certain purlieus of sin and temptation in my godless days, 
But—they have no attraction any longer.” 

“ Perhaps I shall feel the same when I have visited them, and 
tested their—temptation.’’ The boy kicked off his shoes and 
stood up. and stretched his lithe young form with a sort of feline 
grace. “I, too, must know some eo days, must I not, 
dear Father Joseph : ‘a 
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There was a new mockery in his voice, a faint gleam of mischief 
in his eyes. The Rev. Joseph felt uncomfortable. : 

“Tt is not absolutely necessary, my son. But, unfortunately 
in youth, the blood riots in our veins to the confusion of more 
spiritual emotions. Our eyes are prone to behold more attraction 
in the outward visibility of sex than in the chaste and austere 
beauty of our spiritual mother, Mary.” 

“ Mothers—are not girls,’”’ said Tonio, glancing at himself in 
the looking-glass. 

“ Fortunately not. I mean—of course, they could not be 
—in the ordinary way of things !” 

The cherubic face flushed ; the mild eyes gave furtive rebuke. 

“ But you must not let your mind dwell on girls, Tonio, or 
the events of this afternoon, which seem to have distracted 
your mind. Put ali this aside. Compose your soul to prayer 
and meditation, and think only of the great joy and good fortune 
so soon to be your lot. Only that envy is not a Christian virtue, 
I could almost say I envy you.” 

“ You mean about going to Rome ?” 

The Rev. Joseph lifted his eyes ceilingwards, and interlaced 
his fingers more fervently. ‘‘ Rome! Blessed name! Holiest 
ef memories. The City of Saints and Sanctity. Where the 
true Faith is ever burning like a lamp before the Shrine of God 
_most High. Where the Church is united in one grand brother- 
hood of loyalty. Where the very atmosphere is redolent of the 
incense of perpetual worship !’’ 

“ But I am going to see Italy,” said Tonio. ‘‘ Her cities and 
palaces ; her art treasures and pictures galleries ; bascilicas and 
churches.” 

“They all mean Rome. They are but the storehouses of 
her spiritual supremacy. Every church and gallery of art are 
hallowed by that significance which is Herself.” 

“ But Italy is now free from Papal supremacy,” said Tonio. 
“ After long centuries of servitude she owns a King and a Govern- 
ment, even as other free countries.” 

“ Ah! you have been studying her secular history ? [I and 
_ Father Osiris are only concerned with her spiritual importance. 
No monarchy or government can extinguish that,” 

“J shall be able to judge for myself when I am on the 
ground.” 

‘Fortunate youth !’”” murmured the Rev. Joseph, rising re- 
luctantly as Tonio began to throw off his clothes. ‘‘ You have 
a spiritual father and a spiritual birthplace, and if the seed of 
_ spirituality should blossom into fruition, you will know the worth 
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of your heritage. But ”—he raised one plump and warning 
hand in due imitation of his superior’s priestly gestures—“ do 
not again tamper with temptation, or tell me that a ‘concert ” 
means girls and—musical comedy.”’ 


Ill 


For a few hurried, unsettled days Tonio lived on at the Pres- 
bytery. Some new and different clothes were ordered for him, 
and a trunk in which to pack them. He was not allowed to 
walk out alone, his two guardians being of opinion that liberty 
had proved too great a temptation. 

As the next Saturday came round he found himself growing 
strangely curious as to what had been the result of Christine’s 
meeting with the musical entrepreneur. Would he approve her 
voice ? Would she go on the stage and become one of those 
queens of musical comedy she so envied ? 

It irked him that he could learn nothing, or even escape to 
chance a meeting, but in some indirect manner he was guarded 
and controlled. 

“ With his unfortunate heredity, we must be extra careful,” 
warned Father Osiris. 

And the Rev. Joseph, with uplifted eyes and crossed hands, 
murmured : 

“T will take every precaution, Reverend Father.” 

So the bait of Rome and ‘foreign travel was for ever dangled 
before Tonio’s eyes, and a hundred little duties and offices found 
to keep him actively employed. Thus a week passed, and the 
last Sunday of the Rev. Osiris’s ministration at St. Benedict’s 
came round. He had a special little ‘‘ Benediction,’’ and took 
an informal farewell of his congregation and his choir. The 
Rev. Joseph participated in the informalities like a regretful 
cherub parting from undeserved haloship. He was so identified 
with his Superior and his manifold offices, that it seemed hard 
to anticipate a separate existence. But he resolved to remain 
on at St. Benedict’s. There might be a chance of ultimate 
succession. One never knew. A little strenuous exertion, a 
little influence in the right direction, and loaves and fishes 
became actual material food, and fell into one’s mouth, so to 
say, by the goodwill of a. beneficent Providence. But he 
regretted the Presbytery and the closing of that intimate 
personal life which had made those past years so pleasant. What 
might not happen before another decade? What changes in 
the spiritual life of England? Her position, her supremacy, 
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her growing affinity with the Church of Rome? The Catholic 
Review spoke diplomatically of such change. Of a day to come 
when the Anglican Orders would split, as if hewn, into two great 
halves. One taking her friends and supporters into the great 
Catholic body so anxious to welcome such converts ; the other 
remaining in the Episcopal fold of Protestant backsliders. 

This perfervid journal declared that there were only two forces 
to be reckoned with. One imside the Church ; the other outside. 
The Ritualists were on the increase and doing their level best to 
Catholicize the halting Protestants. Five thousand Church of 
England clergymen were preaching from their respective five 
thousand pulpits the Catholic (p) Faith as vital to Salvation. Faith 
in the Church as the sole authentic Director of Mankind. A 
Church nobler than humanity ; above all considerations save 
those of its own authority and its own influence. 

Such preaching and such influence were bound to have effect. 
Protestant Brotherhoods and_ Sisterhoods, semi-monastical 
Retreats, Ritualistic schools and seminaries were springing up 
in every direction. More and more did the arrogance of Church 
Supremacy display itself. More and more numerous grew that 
body of divines who insist upon their own will as law, and defy 
congregations or Bishops to alter ¢heiy interpretation of the 
Rubric ! 

At first in darkness and by tortuous methods, then in full 
daylight of acquired authority the great band of Ritualists had 
worked their plots against established Protestantism. Pre- 
paring the soil and sowing the seed had been the work of half 
a century ; the harvest was slowly ripening to that full gathering 
of sheaves which should gratify the Catholic husbandmen. 

To such men as Father Osiris and Father Joseph the sole 
meaning of the Church was the importance of its officiating 
dignitaries. They claimed quasi-divine powers as part of their 
functions ; preached such wild and impassioned doctrines as 
could only confuse or torture simple souls; exalted ceremony 
into a religious necessity, and magnified the priest into the sole 
arbiter of spiritual welfare. In some degrees the Ritualist priest 
was better off than his envied brother of Rome. He considered 
himself absolute in authority by right of ordination ; he showed 
no submission to his superiors in office if they disagreed with 
his methods of service. He ruled his parish, and specially the 
female members of his congregation with a rod of iron concealed 
by the velvet glove of superiority. He flattered or cajoled, or 
commanded, as case or opportunity compelled. He traded on 
ignorance of scientific facts, He encouraged hysterical emotions Bs 
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and sensuous impressionability. He would have had his parish 
' as but one mind for the ruling of one law, and that law his own, 
as represented by his Church. Influence was his god, and power 
his sole knowledge of spirituality. The danger of such power 
_-and such authority was well known, but who was to combat it ? 
Not the heads of the (so-called) Protestant Church, for they had 
encouraged and supported it. Not the long-suffering laity 
whose remonstrances were unheeded, and whose households had 
been ‘‘ divided against themselves’ by the influence of hypo- 
critical priests. There remained only the staunch, common- 
sense influence of the Nonconformists, and they vainly tried to 
stem the flood of popular opinion. 

Society liked “ornate services’’; incense, candles, music, 
vestments. The plutocrats and mammon worslaippers followed 
slavishly in the wake of society. The common-sense, middle-class 
churchgoers looked on at it all, and opined that a section of 
people so devoid of intellectual intelligence could scarcely 
possess souls worth saving, and were as well off in the way of 
ritualistic doctrine as they deserved. 

The loud protestations of the Nonconformists met with some- 
thing very like persecution. In a past century they would have 
been burned at the stake, or tortured by an inspired Inquisition 
of Fiends. In the enlightened nineteenth century they were 
only proclaimed “ ignorant ’’ ; or what was worse—“ unfashion- 
able.” And the great High Church Party wended its solemn 
way to the gates of Rome, and the governing bodies of that 
national institution for which men had laid down their lives and 
suffered the hellish tortures of a merciless Creed, gave way one 
by one to the supremacy of a Mysterious Power. 

Ritualism was the covering cloak of spiritual hypocrisy that 
seemed only to covet subordination to the Romish Faith. It 
was Ritualism that had voiced the words of a supercilious pontiff : 
“ The Ritualists will draw the whole English Church back to us.” 


IV 


Tonio was not among the choir at that last service at St. Bene- 
dict’s. He sat at the back of the church, and watched the cere- 
~mony in which he had so often taken part. He listened to the 
_ brief words in which Father Osiris bade farewell to his congre- 
gacion, and besought them to maintain the Church and their 
anterest in it for his sake and the sake of his teaching. 

Just then something attracted the boy’s attention, and he 


glanced aside from the pulpit to the aisle. He caught sight of 
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Christine and her friend, and at the same moment they saw him. 
At the conclusion of the service the three met in the porch. 

“A shame you didn’t sing !’” exclaimed Mabel Bagot. 

“T told you I could not sing any longer.” 

“We were not sure to believe you,” said Christine. ‘“ But 
I'am glad you were not of the choir, for I could not have spoken, , 
and I wanted to see you once more, and tell you it is all arranged. 
I have seen Monsieur Why-tong. He approves of me, I shall 
be offered an engagement very soon. There! I am so over- 
joyed I do not know how to contain myself !” 

. “It is what one calls the ‘ good luck,’ ”’ said Tonio. 

“Won’t be all cakes and ale, I bet,” interposed Mabel, 
crossly. 

“She is not pleased,’”’ laughed the French girl. ‘‘ We have 
to part ; to go our own ways. Iam joining a company on tour. 
I have much to learn, but my voice—that is all right. Strange, 
is it not, my little St. Timothy, that I should begin as you 
leave off ?” 

“ But I hope to begin again,’ he said. ‘‘ And it is fortunate 
I see you again, for I can say farewell. To-morrow I leave 
England. I am going to Italy.” 

“Ttaly !” echoed. Christine. ‘‘ To be a priest—vraiment ? ” 

“Oh, that I cannot say. I am to travel; to see all that is 
best of art and of my own land. The chance is with me. Per- 
haps I shall stay there; perhaps I shall return. It is as well 
not to know what is going to happen.” 

They were walking side by side, having turned into a quiet 

street near the church. The light fell on the girl’s face as she 
lifted it to his. 

“TI think so—too,” she said. - “I desire much—I expect a 
success. But who knows? It is a struggle always. Still, 
there is no other way.” 

She stood suddenly still, and he faced, her, looking down at 
her thoughtful eyes ; the shining aureole of hair above her brow. 

** No other way ’—he echoed—“ but to struggle ; is that what 
you mean, mademoiselle ?”’ , 

‘And to part. Life seems always made up of partings. 

Perhaps, some day, we may meet again, Monsieur St. Timothy. 
I may be a sinner who comes to confess to you—that would be 
_ drole, eh—to meet like that?” 

“But I am not of your Faith,” he said. : 

“ You may be. I tell my confessor I come to this Eglise of 
yours, and he say only: “I know it well. They are so close 
imitation of us that soon they will not need to imitate.” 
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“Don’t get on to your religious stunt!” exclaimed Mabel. 
“‘T’m fed up with it after that service, and the queer old thing- 
a-my-jig’s sermon. He looks jolly bad, as if he was in for an 
illness, or a breakdown, or something. I shouldn’t like to be 
going travelling with him.” 

“ He always looks ill,”’ said Tonio. ‘‘ He fasts too much, and 
does so mych work beside. The doctor has told him he must’ 
take a long rest, so we go abroad—to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t suppose I shall ever see you again,” said the girl. “T 
seem to be the only one left at her job. You and Chrissie are 
off to new adventures. I’d go on the stage, too, only I can’t 
sing or dance, and my arms are like legs of mutton.” 

“Yes, your figure, it is against you,” said Christine, calmly. 
‘‘ But you do good work and earn a good salary. You need not 
envy us.” 

‘Didn't say I did envy you. Only change has a sort 0’ charm 
about it.” 

“ There is always the respectable old gentleman of the city,” 
laughed Christine. ‘‘ He would give you change and—oppor- 
tunity.” 

“None o’ ‘your cheap French morals for me! If I throw my 
cap over the windmill, it will be for something worth ’aving— 
so there !” 

“Such a discussion is not improving for our little priest,” 
said Christine demurely. ‘‘ We had better bid you farewell, 
Monsieur St. Timothy, or shall it be—au revoty ?” 

“ That—by all means,” said the boy eagerly ; and he took a 
hand of each, and looked from one laughing face to the other. 
“ It will be as the gods will,” he said softly. 

“ Or—your God,”’ murmured Christine. ‘‘ Unless it is you 
think He would not concern Himself with the front row of the 
chorus ?”’ 

Before the boy’s eyes flashed a sudden memory of that lighted 
stage, the brilliant colours, the half-nude figures of the dancing 

irls. 
one I—wonder ?”’ he said. 
And thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER I 
I 


. THE first experience of foreign travel is more or less exciting to 

youth. Middle age is only critical of its discomforts, the ex- 
_ change of known conveniences for unfamiliar inconvenience. 

A The Rev. Osiris did not feel well enough to make the journey 

_ through without breaks. These gave Tonio a glimpse of Paris, 
a day at Lucerne, two at Florence, and a daylight vision of the 
route to the Holy City. That route is only interesting when it 
claims a first experience, for famous places. suffer greatly from 
the conditions under which they are witnessed. 

One should see Venice at sunrise, and Rome at sunset. ' 

Tonio was fortunate enough to get his first glimpse of St. 
Peter’s while the colossal cupola was alight with the last glow of 

- sunlight, and the great cross lifted itself to the rose and gold 
of flame-tinged clouds. 

He gazed in silence at the spectacle, his soul thrilled with 
sacred awe. He felt as a pilgrim feels, arrived at the Mecca of 
his desires, as a devotee before the shrine of a long-hidden 

_ idolatry. The boy’s strange education and surroundings had, 
in a way, prepared his esthetic nature for intellectual as well 
as spiritual reception. This altar of universal worship, to which 
sped the prayers of millions of faithful worshippers, seemed 
. rightly consecrated to the religion of the world. ‘The glory ofa 
- Universal Faith was symbolized by that flaming Cross, as all 
_ other churches and cathedrals were symbolized in their insig- 
_ zuficance by comparison with that immense golden dome. 
The boy gazed and gazed, silent with a strange ecstasy of 
_ emotion, conscious of thoughts too deep for words, a sudden 
realization of man’s destiny before the living emblem of his 
Faith. ! 
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Father Osiris watched him silently. He had hoped for such 
emotion, expected some such ecstasy. He recalled his own 
feelings at that first vision of the Holy City, and how all its 
monuments, palaces, statues, fountains paled into insignifi- 
cance beside that one greatest monument to the world’s spiritual 
need. He did not disturb the boy’s dreams, or draw him back 
to the level commonplace of hotel transit until he himself gave 
the signal. Great emotions find words a poor vehicle for ex- 
pression. The boy simply pressed the thin cold hand that 
touched his arm. 

‘It is all you said, and more, reverend Father,” he whispered 
breathlessly, as they drove through the thronged and noisy 
streets. 

They had secured rooms in one of the hotels gaynis in the 
Via di Pietro well in advance, for the approach of Easter brings 
greater crowds every year to Rome. 

The world of society was revelling in a senseless extravagance 
of religious fervour. True; carnival was over, but the approach 
of Easter always retained a certain section of the fashionable 
world in the city. Religion had become a cult with that especial 
section. It usually lingered on till well after Easter, enjoying 
the various political and intriguante “‘ camarillas’’ who contested 
the favours of the Papal Court, and were never weary of its 
scandals. , 

The intrigues which have their centre of action in the Vatican 
are as a casting-net for varying shoals of converts; for the 
influencing of halting opinions, or uncertainty as to vocations ; 
for the intimidation of the weak, and the encouragement of the 
ambitious. The exclusive and, presumably, virtuous circles of 
great Church dignitaries, of the “black” aristocracy, of the 
diplomatic Embassies—all these make social life an interest as 
well as a motive power for other influences. 

The Monsignori mingle freely in worldly amusements, flirt 
familiarly with pretty women, or weave their spells around inno- 
cent débutantes standing on the threshold of worldly temptations. 

The perpetual passing to and fro of these dignitaries to variou: 
official duties impressed Tonio immensely. ; 

Here were temporal wealth and spiritual power, success and 
subordination in fine contrast. Here were carriages of lovely 
women going to and fro to St. Peter’s in Lenten sombreness of 
attire. Here other women of—unacknowledgable—celebrity, 
_ tripping with dainty feet over the quicksands of threatened 
liberties ; known temptresses of ecclesiastical morals, yet pre- 
served in semi-respectability on account of future usefulness. 
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__Heré, again, trooped the Seminarists, distinguished by their 


various habits; scarlet, violet, blue, or black. What civilized 
country was left unrepresented by these passing groups ? 

Hungarians, Germans, French, Italians, Spaniards, and Poles, 
Greeks and Ruthenes, Armenians and British, all proclaimed 
nationality by various garbs or colours. All united in the 
services of that one Faith which the Golden Cross upheld and 
signified. 


II 


The streets and sights of Rome made up perpetual interest for 
Tonio. As he grew familiar with routes and modes of transit, 
Father Osiris allowed him to go about by himself. Then, 
indeed, life became a joy! To be young, and pure of heart, 
and filled with a sense of things spiritual, and let loose amidst 
a riot of spiritual significance was truly a method of proselytizing 
any young soul. 

Father Osiris himself was hunting up introductions .and 
interests connected with the Ritualistic movement in England. 
He had learnt of Seminaries and Retreats kept by various branches 
of his own Church. He was bent on placing Tonio at one in the 
hopes of its influence. He must follow a course of studies fitted 
for the duties of the priesthood in later years. His voice also 
would receive special attention in this land of music lovers and 
musical training. 

The Cardinal whom Father Osiris visited was one of those 
clever and adaptable personages. whose uses to the Romish 
Church are incalculable. He received his English visitor with a 
charming cordiality, and affected great interest in his particular 
branch of work. He mentioned the exact sort of seminary 
needful for a special education in Catholic history and Catholic 
faith. He used the expression as a general, not a particular, 
classification of ecclesiastical functions in relative countries. 

“We are gradually drawing nearer in all matters appertaining 
to the True Faith,’’ he said, in his rich unctuous veice.. ‘ From 
what you tell me I should estimate our young disciple as one of 
those specially ordained natures to whom‘ the call’ is vouchsafed. 


' There must be enthusiasm as well as devotion; an instinctive 


receptitude of spiritual grace symbolized by the passionate, 
artistic faculties of the artist’s soul. Fifteen, you say ?”’ 

“ About that age. It is rather guess work.” And Father 
Osiris briefly related the citcumstances of Tonio’s discovery. 

“ You have done a good and charitable deed, my dear brother 
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in Christ,” said the Cardinal. ‘‘ Every lamb brought to the! 


fold is precious to the Good Shepherd. Some of the brightest 
ornaments of the Church have Had but insignificant, origins. 
The true devotee is less the reasoner than the enthusiast. The 
transports of the soul are independent of any mental gifts. 
Music is one of the Church’s favourite methods for rousing such 
enthusiasm. In our High Mass, our superb chants, our almost 
superhuman ecstasies of praise and invocation, a vast multitude 


“ of listeners are appealed to. Or Church has secured to itself - 


_ the greatest music of the world, as well as its highest art. The 

‘influence of Rome is visible wherever her Faith has been recog- 
nized and her worship ordained.” 

“‘That is true,” murmured Father Osiris, with a hurried 
recollection of various accademias, gallerias, salas, and museos, 
all immortalized by a similarity of subject inspired by Romish 
traditions. ih 

“It was inevitable as her power, and as far reaching. It is 
still that—our Lord be praised !—though the Church works in a 
different manner. Civilization is more aggressive than sub- 
ordinate, but the power of God is not lessened, nor the Faith of 
His people weakened.” 


Father Osiris crossed himself humbly, and as humbly agreed. — 


This courtly prince of the Church had once held Anglican orders 
like himself. He had “gone over to Rome”’ (in the vulgar 
parlance of the unregenerate) after much discreet flirtation with 
her bastard sister of Ritualism. He had changed his name as 


well as his faith. He was greatly favoured and greatly envied.’ 


A Church ostensibly founded by a carpenter’s son, and carried 
on by a few humble fishermen, had long since repénted the folly 
of humility. Priesthood was a profession.. It meant a variety 
of stepping-stones on a long ascent to various exaltations. The 
domination and contro! of mankind have always appealed to a 
certain class of men from the hour when the first anthropoid 
proved his capacity for rulership by splitting the skulls of remon- 
strating followers, to that hour of etclesiastical supremacy when 
a Pope of Rome proclaimed himself Infallible. and transmuted 
every opposing doctrine into the pure gold of self-ordained trans- 
lation. But inasmuch as the greater part of the world prefers 
to have its religion made for it rather than pilgrimage in lonely 
dissatisfaction over the stoney ground of contradictory belief 
that sort of Infallibility and translation suited the majority of 
non-thinkers. It was such a comfort to have its thinkihg done 


for it, to close all tormenting and distracting treatises with the i 
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conclusive verdict, “‘ The Church says : 
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And the Church was only too glad to “ say” what it held its 
own authority for saying. 

Reason, philosophy, science, all these were more or less its 
opponents by reason of reasoning. The Church had its own 
methods of argument; its. own professors of casuistry ; but each 
and all owned the spiritual authority of a superior, and set 
limits to scientific theories. Beyond theories it refused to 
budge. 

A too zealous pursuit of cause and effect led often to spiritual 
antagonism. The greatest discoveries had always been made 
by the enemies of the Church, or those who had cut in twain its 
swaddling bands of discipline and drifted into open rebellion. 

Fear, coercion, long-rooted habit—these were’ the strongest 
ties of faith in supreme authority. Once a more liberal and. 
unofficial system prevailed there was danger of a revolutionary 
attitude. The Church dreaded schism, though it encouraged it. 
—in some cases. Dissent and discord often pointed the mora 
that adorned its tales of salutary obedience and ecclesiastical 
control. But discord in its own united circle of varying imflu- 
ences was a different matter. | 

The high hand and the whip of scourging and the godly 
persecution of incensed prelates dealt with such rebels. The 
records of insubordination were not published ; they were merely 
recorded and transmitted to those secret bodies of Romish 
fanatics who were safely united in principle. 

On this dangerous, ground Father Osiris and his kind were 
marching incautiously. As yet they recognized no danger, only 
relief. ~The relief that comes to certain forms of self- blindness ; 
the voicing of that hidden desire for a supreme control of others 
which has made Rome at once the most fascinating as it is the 
most arbitrary of spiritual leaders. 


LE? 


That half-hour’s talk with the Cardinal marked a red-letter 
day in the calendar of Father Osiris. He had never met anyone 
so charming, or witty, or non-fanatical as this prelate. He was 
essentially favoured by the Vatican Court; a diplomatist, a 
favourite with women, a velvet-gloved controller of wavering 
allegiance. 

Father Osiris was a little surprised by his knowledge of the 
English situation ; his acquaintance with even remote parishes 
and establishments, and their influence as proselytizers so that 
Protestantism should not have all its own way. 
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The growing acceptance of ritual made things easier for the 
coming struggle. An educated, intelligent, and _ sensation- 
loving society would never again content itself with a simple 
form of worship; with the rubric of James the First’s time ; the 
~ unemotional restrictions of Evangelical Orders. 

“But when ‘The Day’ comes we must be ready,’’ said the 
Cardinal as he parted from his English brother-in-creeds. 
“ Hence it behoves us to do our utmost to train up young and 
ardent recruits. Above all, to gain the ear—and hearts, if need 
be—of those dear weaker vessels who have been our best allies. 
It seems to me, frate mio, that you have rather shunned women. 
You should not doso. There is nothing to fear if they are rightly 
handled. Better they should love us to their own destruction 
than that they should lose their influence over their households. 
Bear this in mind when you take up the duties of your new 
parish. Of course, at St. Benedict’s you had no lay helpers— 
of the fair sex. Possibly they were not needed. But in a 
country parish—specially an English country parish—the vicar 
is the most important member of the community. Even the 
county and the landed gentry are obliged to acknowledge his 
importance. You may be the means of converting many of 
your flock, of utilizing wealth and influence to the service of the 
Church. I shall look forward with interest to your spiritual 
successes. They may mean a far higher position than you have" 
owned hitherto. Enthusiasts such as you are valuable. Should 
your own Church prove neglectful, remember there is always— 
another.” 

He extended a graceful hand in token that the audience was 
over. Father Osiris knelt and kissed the official ring, and felt 
more than rewarded for broken health and the fatigués of travel. 
Such a moment as this, emblazoned by a hint so suggestive, 
- meant more than he had dared to anticipate. The whole room 
seemed illuminated with sudden glory. 

“Bring your young charge to see me. To-morrow, at this 
hour, will suit. And now—Benedicat te omnipotens Deus, Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus... . . Farewell, my brother in | 
Christ. May you be strengthened to your, soul’s good, and the 
benefit of other souls.” 


IV 


Meanwhile, in the glad freedom of a new liberty, Tonio had 
wandered hither and thither through the streets of the Holy 
City. Everything was.gay and brilliant under the spring sun- 
shine. He felt its spell and thrilled to its meaning. He would ; 
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have liked to sing aloud for sheer joy of life and living, but he 


remembered his vanished voice, and also that these thronged 
streets were not a’church, though indeed they represented that 
institution in many shapes and forms. The shuffling figures of 
sandalled monks, the gowns and cassocks of various orders, the 
queer habits and colours of-seminarists, all conveyed to the light- 
hearted boy that ever present influence of the Vatican. 

Tonio could not but feel impressed by the significance of so 
much ecclesiasticism. Yet, as it is not what we see but how 
we see that matters, he was only conscious of apparent indiffer- 
ence to what made the day and the hour so precious to himself. 
The faces looked ‘solemn or spiritless; the eyes, that should 
have drunk in the blue and gold of sky and sunshine, only gave 
furtive glances at- passing figures. He came at last to the 
famed Piazza di Spagna, and stood for some moments watching 
the passing crowd in the great square. On his right stood the 
palace of the Spanish Embassy ; on his left towered the great 
Column of the Conception, erected by Pio Nono in honour of a 
dogmatical definition of a peculiarly unnatural event, The 
statues at its base, representative of Moses, David, Isaiah, and 


_ Ezekiel, seemed rather out of place if considered in an historical 


connection with the simple Mary of Nazareth. But as Tonio 
was ignorant of the meaning of the column, or the names of its 
colossal supports, there was nothing to interfere with his mere 
artistic enjoyment of the work of Luigi Poletti. 

Warmed and heartened by the sunshine, the boy seated him- 
self on one of the steps, and watched the groups of flower girls 
and the various picturesque costumes of the populi. Some of 
the girls were very handsome. He did not know they were 
waiting for selection as artist’s models, or that these historic 
steps meant one of Rome’s artistic resorts. But the warmth, 
the scent of the flowers, and the gay figures and voices 
suddenly faced him with their contrast to the murky streets he 
had left behind. In like manner his sense of an exhilarating 
freedom contrasted with the long hours of study, the arduous 
musical practices, and the seclusion of his life»with the two 
priests. Always keenly susceptible to the influence of the 
moment, Tonio saw in his present surroundings some hint of a 
new and more joyous existence than he had yet experienced. A 
host of queer fancies swept to his brain ; his heart seemed to go 
out in involuntary acknowledgment of his Latin birthright. 
From this gay, smiling race he had sprung; their blood danced 
in his veins, their language sounded familiar echoes in his ears. 
This‘city, so ancient, so wise, and so beautiful, called him by 
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the voice of his own people, and swept his young enthusiasms 
into the flood of its past glories. He felt at one with it and its 
meanings. He recognized a want that it supplied and a desire 
it had created. To live for the beauty and the art and the great- 
ness of the world seemed suddenly a far better thing than the 
-immolation of self on the spiritual altars of Church sacrifice, 
He glanced again at thie smiling, brown-faced girls. At the 
golden wealth of mimosa in their baskets, and the fragrant 
piles of narcissi in their laps. Smiles and scents and sunshine 
wove their spell about him. He laughed back at a girl who 
_ threw a narcissus blossom at his lips, and the old, half-forgotten 
language of-his childhood came back as he answered her gay 
challenge. They were talking in the friendly, gossiping fashion 
of their country when a queer figure came slowly up the steps 
and halted before the girl. She glanced up. ; 

“* Ah; al Signore Cori! You are ’ere once more? I ’ope it is — 
you need me again 2” 

Tonio looked at the stranger and wondered if he were an 
Englishman. He looked like one, despite a sort of affectation 
of dress; a loose, picturesque coat, a wide soft hat upon a head 
of rather long greyish hair. For the rest he was tall and very 
thin, and had curiously bright brown eyes. 

“ Good-morning to you, Maddalena,” he said in Italian. “‘ Yes, 
I am back once more. When have I missed Easter in Rome ? 
As for needing you ’’—he looked at her critically—“ that is as 
it may be. I think you have grown—plumper,isit not? You 
have lost your look of the Magdalene that I painted a year ago.” 

He looked at Tonio. ‘“‘ Are you a model also?” 

“T? Ohno, signore. I ama stranger here.” 

“Do you speak English? You have an English twang to 
your Italian.’’ 

‘““But yes, I speak it perfectly well. I have been living in 
England.” 

The artist looked surprised. ‘In England ? and I find you 
perched on a step of the Piazza di Spagna on an April morning, 
and looking—well, whether you know it or not, very like the 
young St. John I am going to paint for my new picture. It has 
been ordered by a Cardinal, so I shall be well paid. The difficulty 
‘Is to find a suitable model. He must be young. He has not 
as yet sampled the wilderness, and the Salome. His eyes hold 
dreams, and his soul has known visions. There is a goat skin 
across his shoulders, and a lamb in his arms. What is your 
name, boy? The Fates have sent you to me this thrice blessed 
morning, and saved my time and my temper. Your name?” 
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“ Tonio,” faltered the boy, startled by the rapid speech and > 
the no less rapid assurance of this stranger. 

“Tonio ? Excellent! Derivation—Anthony—also a saint. We 
are in a land of them ; one cannot escape. Well, Tonio, will you 
sit forme? I have a studio in the Via del Babuino. Maddalena 
will show you the way. Come to-morrow morning. I pay you 

_ by the hour, and I pay well for a model that suits me. I am 
David Cori, the artist. Perhaps you have heard ?” 

Tonio shook a bewildered head. 

“ But, Signore, I cannot promise. JI may not be _per- 
mitted fi ae) 

“ Permitted ! Who will dare to interfere with the sacred 
demands of Art? Besides—you are mine by right of occupation 
of this sacred scala. From the time of its existence it has been 
the hiring ground of models. Ask Maddalena; ask anyone in 
Rome! I find you here. { engage you. All is said.” 

“Indeed, I would be glad to come to you,” answered the 
‘astonished boy ; “‘ but I amnot‘free. {I cannot do what I please. 
I have a father—not a real—but a priestly father, who demands 
my obedience. It is not often that I am even permitted to walk — 
alone. This morning he has gone to see some friends, otherwise 
he would be here also.” 

“A priest ?”’ The artist frowned, and his face lost its friendli- 
ness. ‘I have no great liking for those gentry although they 
serve Art in their own fashion. But what has a priest to do 
with you ?” 

“He is an English priest, and my adopted father,” explained 
Tonio. 

“Have you no father of your own? You should be an 
Italian by your look and speech.” 

“T am of Napoli. But I know nothing of my real parents 
except that they perished ir that last great eruption of Vesuvius. 
I was brought to England, and the padre he adopted me. I 
had a voice then, and I sang in his church for him. He educated 
me, and I was taught music. Now—he has brought me to 
Rome because he desires me to be a priest—like himself.’’ 

“ But if he is an English priest, why did he bring you to Rome 
for training ?” 

“T do not know why. He just said we were coming to Rome, 
and I was wild with joy to hear it. I wanted to see my own land, 
and my own people. It was more than I had dared to hope.” 

“‘ You tell your story eloquently,” said the artist. ‘‘ And you 
look more like my young St. John than ever. The Cardinal 
wants him as a companion picture to the young Gesu I painted 
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for him two years ago. Then, also, I despaired of a model till 
I found But that is a secret, and Maddalena is curious, 
and she gossips ; so—no more,’ 

He took out a pocket-book. 

“Tell me the name of this English priest, and your present 
address ?’’ he said, 

Tonio told him ; he wrote it down. Then he put back the 
book after another long look at the boyish face. 

““T will see if I can arrange it,’ he said. ‘ Usually I get 
my own way when I desire it very ardently. And I do happen 
to desire this.” 


CHAPTER Ii: 
I 


“Ecco!” exclaimed the flower girl, as the artist departed. 
“ Is’e not wonderful, the signore ; so—what says one ?—dominat- 
ing. “Is own way ’e must ’ave. ’E will put you in a picture. 
It is wonderful what ’e make with a square of canvas, and a 
brush, and a few colours on ’is palette. Rome is full of painters. 
But they say ’e is the most famous of all. The monsignori offer 
to ’im great prices ; and no one pays ’is models so well as the - 
Signor Cori.” 

“TI know nothing about painting,’ said Tonio. ‘“ But I 
should like to be his model for St. John. He was the beloved 
of our Blessed Lord, you know. My padre has a picture of them 
both in his room in England. They are only little boys, with the 
mother Elisabetta. The padre often said I was like the little 
St. John.” 

The girl relapsed into her own language. 

“ All those pictures of the saints and angels and the Blessed 
Mother and the. Holy Bambino were only painted from models 
like ourselves. And yet the world flocks to see them and calls 
them sacred. It is strange, is it not ?” 

“T had not thought of that,” said Tonio. “We have visited 
many of the great churches and cathedrals. Paris, Florence, here 
also in Rome, and I have seen people adoring and praying to 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Christ, and the Saints, as if those 
pictures were sacred. But of course they are not, if what you 
say is true.” 

“Tt istrue. I know artists and their ways. ~Dto, ’ow they 
talk! I’ave learnt many things. I know the Farnese Venus was 
only the mistress of Rafaello, and ’ow all those great painters lived. 
with their models so as to ’ave use of them. A ’ead of one; a 
figure of another. Ah, che, che/ it is a queer world!” 

Tonio thought she was a very queer girl, but she interested 
him. 

* Are you waiting here then, for one of these artists to engage 
you °” he asked at last. 
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“ But yes ; if I’ave the luck. Iam not for the figure—only | 


the ’ead and shoulders. My ’air, too, is very fine and long. They . 


paint that, some of them. I ‘ave been a Madonna, and a 
Magdalene, and the Martha of the Feast at Capernaum. The 
Signor Cori ’as painted me as a Bacchante.’’ She laughed. 
“‘ But that was comico. In a leopard skin, and my ’air covered 
with vine leaves, and one of my breasts bared. He sold it in 
England, that picture, toa rich nobleman. I ’ad oped ’e would 
paint me again. But you ’ear? It is a sacred subject this 
time.” 

She glanced at the boy with a wicked light in her sparkling 
eyes. 
Me You—look so saintly ; so verginéilo. It is not often one finds 
that look in a boy so ’andsome. ‘Ow old are you?” 

He told her; conscious of sudden flushed cheeks; a half- 
ashamed admission of the truth in her words. 

He was—virginal—as yet in mind and body. What the 
artist had seen in his face and translated into a subject was in 
reality a purity that the world and life had left unmolested ; that 
training and example had strengthened. It might not last long, 
and possibly the painter feared as much ; hence his anxiety to 
secure such an unusual model. He had used a girl for that 
picture of his young Gest, though that was a close secret, kept 
jealously from his patron and his confréres of the brush. 

It seemed odd to David Cori as he reflected on that brief 
interview that a girl should have possessed just the hint of 


masculinity necessary for his subject, and that a boy should ~ 


manifest just the hint of femininity necessary for the companion 
study. 

Cori, whose father had married an English woman, also an 
artist, was by way of being very famous, yet curiously indifferent 
to fame. He loved his work while he worked at it, but he could 
never help resenting the obligation of commissions, or the 
limited choice of subjects which meant the raison d’éire of such 
commissions. Again and again he said to himself: ‘‘ This shall 


be the last,’’ but once more he would be over-persuaded, and, _ 


for sake of his mother, who was an invalid and somewhat selfish, 
he would accept the money offered for his work, and fling it 
carelessly into her keeping. ui 

On this morning of his meeting with Tonio he had almost 
despaired of executing that picture ordered by the Cardinal 
Viotti, but having seen Tonio, he immediately decided it should 


be done, and that quickly, He anticipated no difficulty with — 


this “adopted ”’ father of the boy. The subject was in itself 
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.an appeal to spiritual vanity, and the fact of having a Cardinal 
as sponsor for the request would surely mean acquiescence. 

When Cori reached the little hotel where Father Osiris was 
staying, he found that gentleman just returned from his inter- 
view with Monsignor Viotti. He was sitting in the shabby little 
salon, waiting for the return of Tonio, with whom he had planned 
an afternoon at the Colosseum. 

He was surprised by the announcement of a visitor, and more 
surprised by the rapid entrance of that visitor following his 
announcement. He did not recover from either sensation before 
encountering a rapid and eloquent flow of words ; the painting 
in vivid phrases of a meeting, a conversation, and a resolution. 

When at last a familiar name flashed out of the torrent of 
explanations, he came to the conclusion that this wild-eyed 
enthusiast was a friend of some Cardinal and, ostensibly, a 
messenger on his behalf. 

“You will consent ? I feel sure. The St. Giovanni, see you, 
is to companion the young Gest. You cannot possibly refuse 
Besides, my patron is a Prince of the Church. That should 
appeal to you.” 

“‘ What is his name ?” 

“Cardinal Viotti; persona grata at the Vatican. A lover 
of art, as well as a devout prelate.” 

““T have but just come from an interview with his Eminence,’ 
exclaimed Father Osiris. 

“You know him? Then allis said. He is impatient for the 
picture, and I have been in despair over finding a suitable model.” 

“Would you need the boy for long ?” 

“A month—two months—I cannot say. It depends on how 
the picture goes, and the docility of my subject. Some models 
are difficult.” He looked keenly at the priest. ‘‘I take it you 
have no legal claim on this boy? You found him a beggar, and 
befriended him when he proved of service. The charity of the 
Church is always—disinterested !” 

The Rev. Osiris detected sarcasm and, felt aggrieved. 

“ Legal claims never entered into my head,” he announced 
coldly. ‘I have educated and befriended the boy for nearly 
five years. He seems to have an instinctive vocation for the 
priesthood, and I have brought him to his own land, that he may 
judge for himself how all-important is that sacred career.’’ 

Cori shrugged his shoulders. He was no lover of priests and 
priesthood. Indeed, at heart he was a pure-minded agnostic, 
but he did not obtrude his opinions, though he maintained a 
stolid indifference towards clericalism and its various fetishes 
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of saints, ritual, and aspirations, which, in anyone less seeped 


would have occasioned social ostracism.” 

His ardent and unquenchable thirst for knowledge had long 
since drawn him out of the blind impasse of theology, and an 
unswerving directness of thought had brought him valued friends 
and associates who were unhampered by religious prejudice. 

“Don’t send the boy to a monastic school,” he said, in answer 
to that last announcement. “‘ But, of course, you would not. 
You are a member of the Anglican Church ?” 

“Yes,” said the Rev. Osiris, uncomfortably conscious of those 
quizzical eyes. “‘ My health has broken down, and I have been 
ordered three months’ rest. So I resolved to come to—Rome.” 

“Rome is hardly restful ?’? remarked the artist. ‘‘ Especi- 
ally at this time. But the season has its interests, and for study- 
ing religious zeal in its many forms, orders, and—self-deceptions 
—the opportunity is unequalled.” 

The Rev. Osiris glanced up hastily. He did not like that 
“self-deception,” but the face of the speaker was 
innocent of ulterior meaning, so he let it pass. 

, “We are wasting time, however,” resumed Cori. “I take 
it that you have no objection to my using your protegé as a 
model for a few hours occasionally. I can promise you that 
those hours will be well spent. Art is an education—too sadly 
neglected—and the sister arts are instinctively drawn to each 
other. If the boy is devoted to music he will not be indifferent 
to painting. Euterpe and Apollo are equally worthy of 
worship.” 

““ Worship—as applied to art ?”” exclaimed Father Osiris. 

“And why not? Art is beauty, and acknowledgment of the 
highest excellence in endeavour as well as inspiration. You ° 
must acknowledge that even your order owes something to Greek 
mythology, as well as to Greek renascence.’ 

"Of course, of course !”” muttered the Anglican priest un- 
comfortably. ‘‘ But Christianity has implanted a living Faith 
on. the records of a glorified idolatry.” 

“ Christianity worships edifices, statues, monuments; relics 
of superstition. You need not come to Rome to discover that.” 

The symbol is merely the shrine of the hidden mysteries it 
symbolizes.” 

“My dear and reverend sir, you are welcome -to all your 
symbols and hidden mysteries and perversions and conversions, 
if only you say I may paint my young St. John from the mee 
I have selected.” 

“Tf it is for the Cardinal” 
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“T have said so. You may ask his Eminence if you don’t. 
believe my word. Do ask him, and get him to show you the 
young Gesu, at the same time. You should be proud of an 


‘opportunity of serving a Church to which so many of your own 


order are flocking as converts.” 

Again Father Osiris felt that little cold chill of discomfort. 
He was not sure of this ironic visitor’s real opinions, nor com- 
fortable respecting his influence. And Tonio was so strangely 
susceptible. 


It 


David Cori got his own way, as was usual with him, and that 
afternoon Tonio learnt of a new disposal of his liberty and his 
time. He was not averse to the arrangement. It meant 
novelty and a new friend, who already possessed a strange 
attraction for him. 

This was the first real holiday time of his life, and his enthu- 
siastic nature responded readily te the delights that assailed his . 
senses as well as awakened his enthusiasm. 

Three days a week he was to sit—or rather stand—as model 


'. for that young Giovanni; the remaining four were at his own 


disposal or the commands of his protector. But before two. of 


_ the prescribed weeks were over the boy found himself more 


constantly associated with his new friend than with Father 
Osiris. He took him walks and excursions while the priest was | 
occupied with Church, ceremonials, or pilgrimages to Catholic 
shrines. He had become acquainted with a, Jesuit Father of 
the Collegio, and an intimate friendship was the result. 

He troubled less about Tonio, and was content to leave him 
to the claims of the studio and the companionship of the artist. 
No one had warned him against the influence of David Cori, 
and as his own mind became more and more entangled in the 
Jesuitical web of “ expediency ”’ he grew too self-engrossed to 
note the change in his young charge. Neither did he question 
him as to where his many hours of liberty were spent. Tonio 
talked glibly of art, and of those centres and memorials of art 
with which Rome abounds, and his absorbed listener. never 
detected the ardour of paganism creeping into that susceptible 
mind and threatening to dethrone previous idols. 

To Father Osiris the whole atmosphere of Rome breathed 
ecclesiastical importance. Endless processions and ‘ceremonies 
claimed his attention. He went to High Mass at St. Peter’s 
when the Pope celebrated, and felt himself lifted above all 
previous conviction of the Church’s importance. It was the 
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important Institution of the world. His enthusiasm and his 
Jesuit friend’s assertions combined in consolidating that belief. 
All Catholic history has been so arranged, corrected, and dis- 
figured that it is shown in only one light—that of its own bigotry, 
and acknowledges only one power—that of its own supremacy. 
All its opponents are proclaimed weak imitations or heretical 
deserters only worthy, of contempt. Yet when the Anglican 
priest shivered and winced under such condemnation, his amour 
propre would be soothed by a hint that he might be working for 
that Church in his own method and for a purpose to be divulged 
later. Thus, with confused mind and wavering allegiance, the 
unfortunate Ritualist passed his days, sometimes regretting he 
had ever come thither, at others consumed by a passionate 
desire to recant all previous convictions and throw himself into 
the persuasive embrace of those outstretched arms. 

His feverish restlessness of mind preyed still more upon his © 
health, and a. month after coming to Rome he fell ill of Roman 
fever and was obliged to go to a private hospital. David Cori 
made all arrangements, and offered to take charge of Tonio until 
his¥ostensible guardian was convalescent. That guardian had 
by this time arrived at a state of mind and body incapable of 
active resistance. He only wanted to rest and, if possible 
sleep; forget torments of doubt, the ache and weariness of an 
exhausted frame. 

Cori read every physical and mental symptom of the unfor- 
tunate man. He had seen others in similar condition, in equal 
torment. It aroused in him a determination to save his young 
model from such an ordeal ; to assail with force of facts and per- 
sonal experience the, as yet, unguarded fortress of his young 
soul; to paint for him the discrepancies and illusions under 
which his Church was wavering, and save for Art what that 
Church would only sacrifice to its interests. He was wary at 
first. He desired no violent reaction, but rather a gradual 
weakening of antagonistic forces ; a widening of the channels of 
enthusiasm ; a new altar for that sense of worship so long fostered 
in the boyish breast. 

It was characteristic of Tonio that he not only aroused interest, 
but was capable of sustaining it. In their long talks and walks 
the artist and his boy model grew daily more famliar and more 
attached. Cori, who had formed no conjugal ties, and to whom 
love had meant but the brief passions and light diasons of studio 
life, found a new human interest awakened by this unfledged 
- personality; the mingling of innocence and ignorance, romance 

and enthusiasm so characteristic of his dawning intelligence, - 
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There was still much of the ‘“‘ copyist’ in Tonio. He could 
not help assimilating the opinions and qualities of association. 
He could still make himself believe that he was the creature he 
believed in. And now, as life opened an enchanted door and 
showed him something of the glory beyond, he felt convinced that 
Art was the only true divinity worthy of man’s worship. Yet 
he contrived to reconcile with Art that sense of religiosity which, 
while it had inspired the Greeks, made of Olympus and Zeus the 
symbols of a later insincerity. 


III 


Tonio was not the only frequenter of the studio. The girl, — 


Maddalena, often dropped in on her way to or from the flower 
market, and watched with jealous eyes the progress of the pic- 
ture. 

All of them were keenly interested in that matter of the 
lamb. A toy animal looked the unnatural creature it was; a 
real one proved so painfully obstreperous that Tonio could not 
hold it for many seconds in his arms. Maddalena then came to 
the rescue by stating she had an uncle who farmed some land 
in the Campagna district, and she knew his little daughter had 
a pet lamb so tame that it followed her everywhere like a dog. 
It might be possible to get the animal, or perhaps the signore 
would go to the farm in his automobile and paint it there ? 

* But I must take Tonio also. The one is no use without the 
other. But the idea is not bad. I can make studies in the 
open air, and then paint the most suitable into the big picture.” 

So, to Tonio’s joy and Maddalena’s pride, they were both 
whisked off in the little grey car that Cori used for his excur- 
sions, and, leaving the city behind, crossed a part of the Roman 
Campagna, and thence by Maddalena’s direction mounted one 
of the steep and wooded roads that led to the villa where dwelt 
. the present owner of those ilex woods and farm lands. 

Maddalena’s uncle held one of the farms, and was a well-to- 
do, kindly man, with a wife of the Trastavere, and one little 
daughter, whom he idolized. They welcomed the unexpected 
visitors with the cordial simplicity of the peasant, and set mil‘ 
and fruit on a little wooden table before the porch as refreshment 
after the dusty journey. 

The girl, Pippetta, went in search of her pet, and he was 
brought up and introduced to the artist. Maddalena had not 
exaggerated. The animal was extraordinarily docile, and would 
feed out of the hand and follow at a call. Tonio soon made 
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friends with it, for he loved all animals. There seemed a possi- ‘ 


bility that it might sit for its portrait and have the honour of 
being immortalized by Cori’s facile brush. 

‘If it saw the signorino a few times,” said the child shyly, 
“then it would know him, and he could hold it in his arms, as 
the siguore desires.” 

The artist considered the matter for a moment. 

“T tell: you what,” he exclaimed. “ You shall stay. here, 
~ Tonio, for a few days, and get the animal accustomed to your 
handling and your voice. I will drive up from time to time and 
make the sketches. . 1 suppose they could let you have a room ? 
He turned to question the smiling woman. She assured him 


that was quite possible ; they often had lodgers in the summer | 


time. Stray artists or a wandering priest who needed a holiday. 
There was an excellent room. The signorve could see it if he 
‘wished. 
| 
IV) 


Thus began a new episode, and the boy who had sung in the 
choir of St. Benedict’s and lived for four years in a dreary 


- London street, now found himself transported to an old farm- 


house on a Roman hillside, where the grass lands ran side by 
_ side with olive groves, and the light of rosy dawns showed to him 
the opal line of the Appennines and the wide grey expanse of 
the vast Campagna. 

He could not realize it at first. Could not believe he was the 


same barefooted, ragged lad who had sung to a barrel organ, | 


and shared his crusts with a monkey, 


Those first days were an endless enchantment. Maddalena | 


had stayed on with her little cousin, and the three children, for 
they were little more, ran riot among the chestnut woods, and 
waded in the streams and gathered the wild anemonies that 
carpeted the ground, and chattered and laughed for sheer joy 
of living. All the magic of springtime carolled its spells in the 


music of the birds, and laughed in the babble of the streams. . 


Flowers and trees, and springing grass and shining waters all 


united in that hymn. The hymn of life re-created and love re- 


born ; the hymn that is Nature’s own, and which she translates 
for her own purpose throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth. . 

Tonio rejoiced in it all. Jn the novelty ard freedom; the 


companionship of the two girls who teazed, or romped, or 


wandered with him through those gay and sunny hours, 
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The passage from boyhood to youth is something of a meta: 


‘ morphosis. It affects the physical as well as the psychical \ 


nature. It is accompanied by a strange phenomena of the 
senses ; the imagination riots at will in a strange and secret 
garden. 

Parents and guardians know of the dangers of this sensuous 
age, and the wise ones try to guide it into right channels of 
moral control. But it happened that Tonio had no parents, 
and his—ostensible—guardian was absent. David Cori gave no 
thought to possible danger. Still less did he associate such 
danget with Maddaiena. He hardly remembered that she was 
stopping at the farm. When four days had, passed, he again 
motored there to see if the lamb would prove tractable. He had 
given no notice of his intention, and on his arrival heard that 
the children were somewhere in the woods. 

He left his car and went forth to look for them. He wandered 
to and fro, vainly searching for sight or sound of the young truants. — 
Once or twice he raised his voice and called Tonio’s name, but 
no response answered the summons. | It was quite an hour’ 
before he came to a break in the woods and heard the trickle — 
of water, and then the low murmur of voices. 

He parted some branches and looked through them on as pretty 


an idyl as ever represented Spring and Youth. A bank of moss 


stretched down to the stream whose music he had: heard, At 
this point it widened into a shallow pool. In the pool stood — 
Pippetta and ker lamb. Her skirts were kilted to her waist. 
She was busy washing its fleece, and the patient little animal _ 
seemed in no way to object to the bath. 
On the slope of the bank itself, half-screened by the branches 


_. of a large moss-grown oak, lay Tonio; and bending over him, 


dangling a bunch of cherries in her hand, was Maddalena, She 


would touch his lips with the fruit, and then draw it back and 


bite off a cherry for herself. As David Cori watched, the boy 
suddenly raised his head, and throwing a quick arm round the 
girl’s neck, brought the fruit and her lips down to his own, 
Whether the kiss and the fruit met or parted company Cori did | 
not wait to see. He strode quickly forward. The girl sprang 
back, the boy rose to his feet, and with heightened colour and 
evident confusion tried to welcome him. 

* Dear maestro,” he murmured ; ‘‘ what a surprise! You did 
not write, as you promised ?” 

“No,” said Cori dryly: ‘I made up my mind suddenly. I 
see you have been familiarizing yourself with—uncanonical 


customs.” 
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Tonio abashed, glanced round for Maddalena. She had 
slipped away. 

‘It was only fun,” he muttered, secretly conscious of an 
instinct of desire left by those pouting lips. _Theirtouch had been 
so warm, so sweet, and now his mind was all turmoil and con- 
fusion. 

For the first time in his life he knew shame, yet resented the 
injustice of such knowledge. Why had Maddalena provoked 
that kiss, and why had the maestro chanced upon its brief 
baptism ° 

Cori, half amused at him, half annoyed with the girl, thought 
it best to make light of the episode. But he also determined to 
hint to Maddalena that her visit had lasted long enough. He 
would take her back to Rome in his car, and put further tempta- 
tion out of the boy’s way. Yet, even as he resolved on this, 
he found himself questioning its use. If Tonio had tasted the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, would he rest satisfied with only 
the taste? Would not imagination and desire play their part 
also, and innocence take to itself those swift wings of impulse 
which carry youth’s riotous fancies beyond the voice of warning ? 

After all, it was such an old, old, story. Boy and maid ; the 
idyl of the spring-time and the idyl of youth. No harm might 
accrue, though he mistrusted the girl and blamed her as sex 
instructress. 

It seemed to him that even in those few days Tonioihad 
changed. He was sunburnt and ruddy ; he seemed to have grown 
taller ; his great dark eyes had a new lustre, and he bore himself 
as one in the first assurance of manhood, The quickness of the 
psychological change was true witness of heredity. David Cori 
shrugged his shoulders, and after a brief scolding, turned his 
attention to the lamb. 

Its bath was finished. The little girl was busy drying its 
fleece with a.coarse towel. 

“He will ‘be so beautiful when he is dry,’’ she murmured, 
‘Has the signore come to paint him to-day ?” 

Tnvoluntarily the signore glanced at his young Giovanni. 

‘““ Yes,” he answersd ; ‘‘ there is no time to lose.” cot 

“You are not leaving Rome, maestro ?”’ questioned the boy 
in surprise. 

“No,” said the artist. “ But the young St. John is leaving the 
wilderness.” 
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CHAPTER III 
I 


“ LEAVING the wilderness.” 

“The words haunted Tonio throughout hours of posing and. 
waiting on the maestro’s directions. Cori painted in the open 
air. The light was splendid, and the lamb quiescent as an 
effigy. His young model was as patient as could be desired 
and, either by instinct, or by reason of that new awakening, his. 
eyes grew rapt and visionary, as might have looked those eyes 
of the young Prophet. 

Cori caught and fixed the expression with breathless haste, 
not daring to speak for fear of disturbing the dreams that served, 
his art so well. Thrice blessed chance that' had sent him such 
a model, that had inspired this visit of to-day ! 

“ There !”’ he said at last, pausing with uplifted brush. ‘‘ You 
may rest now. You have done admirably.” 

The boy dropped his arm from about the lamb, and stretched 
his slight young frame in its tawny covering of goat skin. 

“Tam not tired, maestro,” he said. ‘‘ But I-do not think the 
agnellino would have kept still much longer.” 

He came round to the easel and looked at the work of those 
feverish hours. 

“‘ How wonderful !’’ he said breathlessly. ‘‘ It is like magic. 
A saucer of colour, a few strokes, and—that /”’ 

“Tt will be good,” said Cori complacently. ‘‘ It is better than 
the Gesu. I was obliged to use a girl for that. This, at least, 
is what it pretends to be.” 

He retreated a few paces and regarded the painting. 

“ Well, now, you can return to Rome, if you wish,” he said. 
“T shall not need the agnellino again.” 

“Return to Rome ?”’ Surprise and disappointment rang ia 
the clear young voice. 

“Don’t you want to return? Would you rather stay here ?”’ 

Tonio’s eyes wandered from the hillside to the green of the 
fields ; from the old grey villa to the olive and ilex woods around. 
A distant chapel bell sounded its prayerful summons; a few 
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- contadimi were trudging homewards; the far mountains stood 


Jinked in mist and colour ; the gleam of water shone silver-clear 
in the sunrays. 

He drew a deep breath. 

“This is all so beautiful,’ he said. “I feel I never want to 
go away. To stifle in cities, and live in dark shut-up houses!” 

The artist looked at him keenly. ‘‘ So—the country is your 


new love? At first it was Rome, with’ her monuments an 


7) , * 


churches, her temples and fountain: 
_ “* And now it is her hills!’ cried Tonio, and his glance swept 
from point to point. ‘‘ These vast plains ; the old grey bridges, 
the belfries of ancient chapels. I never dreamt of what ‘ a view’ 
might mean until I came here.” 

“ Yes ; it is worth the climb and the dust,” agreed the artist. 


- “These steep roads bring their own reward. Still’’—and again 
he looked at the boy—“ I have made myself responsible for you’ 


while your guardian is in hospital, and you must come back to 
the city.” . 
A dark flush sprang to Tonio’s face. ‘‘ | wonder,” he muttered 


below his breath, “if I shall ever know what ‘liberty’ really 


means ?”’ 

“Not if you bind yourself with ecclesiastical chains,’ laughed 
Cori. “ But, indeed, life means everything but—freedom! In 
some form or other we are driven along the road we would not 
choose, or held by the obligations we dare not throw aside. It 
may be our tastes, our wills, our affections to which. violence is 

done, but the violence is there, and inclination yields because 
it must.” | 

“But you have liberty and choice of action? You paint 
because you love art ; no one prevented your being an artist ?” 

“IT love Art—yes. But that love makes mea slave. I can’t 
paint as I wish, if I am to make a name and a livelihood. My 
subjects are chosen for me. My ‘ patrons’ are both arbitrary 
and intolerant.” 

“ But genius ne 

“ Ah—that fatal word! Who has it—or has it not? What 
assures us that what we do is well done, without some outside 
seal of approval? Genius is a crime visited by poverty and 
scourged by misfortune, unless it cries aloud in the market-place, 

‘and offers its wares in the salons of competition.” 

The boy did not understand. I seemed to him that a gift 
like this owed obligation to none but itself, and that it brought 
rich recompense, judging from the way the maestro lived and 
lodged himself. 
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“Tfé I could do—something 2” he said regretfully. “ But. 


even if I become a singer, I have to wait so long.” 
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“You will wait in good company—no doubt,’’ said Con! i 


ae 


Your padre is making a careful selection of seminaries.” 

“ That will mean being shut away again.” 

“ Holidays are allowed.” 

“But you don’t live in Rome, maestro ?” 
“YT! What have I todo with it ?” ' 

“Tf I might see you sometimes. If it could only be like 
these past weeks !”’ 

“Ah! Regrets at work already ?” 


“You are so different from any man I have known. The | 


padre ; Father Joseph ; even a writer, I met once in London.” 


“But that difference makes me no good friend for you, Tonio, | 


in the opinion of such men as the padre and Father Joseph, or © 


thejwriter in London (whoever he may be). Iam nota religieux | 
in any sense of the word. I do not advertise my views—that 


would not be politic. As I have told you, the Church has always 
been the best friend of Art, and take it as one may the world has 
given us no greater masters. Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, 


Fra Angelico, Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto, to mention some ~ 
half dozen of the giants, have no rivals. But, however one | 


appreciates the art, one cannot but weary of the sameness of 
subject. Madonnas, Christs, and Saints were alone considered 


fitting inspiration for their brush. Yet if their priestly patrons _ 


had but thought out the matter they must have known that 
earthly models were used for the most sacred representations. 
The mere painting of a halo does not create a saint, or turn a 
contadina and her bambino into a Holy Family. Not that such 


‘homely models were unfit for the honour, or unsuited for in- 


spiration. Genius could, and did,  immortalize them. But 


_ behind all the genius and all the inspiration we come down to 
_. the simple fact of artist and sitter. 1 saw in you my'St. John, 


but a future generation will see only St. John—and my name.” 
“*T love to hear you talk,” said Tonio simply. 


The artist laughed. ‘I am rather fond of hearing myself,” 


'. hesaid. ‘ Occasionally I hold forth to a gathering of brothers 


-* tions. Artists are very simple souls, do you know? I shall 


of the brush. That is my opportunity for unorthodox assevera- 


never forget how I shocked them With that very harangue I 


repeated to you. The eternal sameness of subject as repre- 


sentative of Italian art. It had simply never occurred to them. 

But then, poor fellows, very few had had the means of visiting 

one ofthe Accademia delle Belle Arti scattered throughout this 
| 


\ 
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thrice blessed land. What Cook and the Polytechnic have done 
_ for Art only the artists know.” 

“Paris has paintings quite as fine as any I have seen here,” 
exclaimed Tonio. ; 

“True ; but you miss the atmosphere. It is not only what 
you see, but where you see it, that counts. In Venice, or 
Florence, or here in Rome, one feels that Art has a national 
significance. In Paris, or Munich, or London it is only an ex- 
hibition more or less instructive.” 


II 


The maestro, as Tonio loved to call him, picked up his. easel 
and painting implements, and put them in his car. 

He had changed his mind about Maddalena. She could stay 
here, but he would take the boy back with him to Rome. She 
was not visible in the living room, where he gave a handful of 
silver coins to the contadina in payment of Tonio’s board and 
the services of the agnellino. The child lamented the loss of a 
new play-fellow, but even her eyes dried quickly at sight of a 
lira for herself. None of them mentioned Maddalena. Tonio, 
because of that new strange shyness; the artist from a policy 
of indifference ; Ersilia, because she gave her no thought amidst. 
the unexpected excitement of the guest’s departure. She begged 
them to come again. The city would soon be so hot, but up here, 
on this wind-blown hillside, it was possible to breathe cool air, 
and sleep in the shade of the woods. 

Cori laughed and promised, with little intention of keeping 
his promise, for he expected to finish his picture in another 
month, and then he would leave Rome for some northern clime. 
They got into the little car, and the engine hummed noisily as 
it turned. A face looked out from the hedge of laurels that made 
a. protection for the tiny garden. Maddalena saw the departure 
and stared with wondering eyes. Why was Tonio leaving ? 
There had been no word of it that morning. She started forward, 
but the car went purring softly down the hill, and neither of its 
occupants looked back. 

In the porch her aunt was standing, counting over the silver 
pieces in her hand. Like all Italian peasants, she was avaricious, 
and this money had been so easily earned, so lavishly given. 

‘Has Tonio gone back to the city ?’”” demanded Maddalena. 
: The woman looked up quickly. “‘ But yes; the signore took 

im. 
“Ts he not coming back ?” 
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“They said nothing of a return. But I asked the signorino 
to come again when Rome grows too hot for comfort.”’ 

“The summer? He is staying till then ?” 

“T cannot tell, They gave me none of their business. He 
paid well—that signore.” 

She put the coins into an old, worn, leather purse, still smiling 
complacently. ‘“‘ When do you go back ?” she asked. ‘‘ They 
offered you no place this time.” 

Maddalena frowned. ‘“‘I will go back with uncle Marco next 
market day,” she said, and then turned and went within the 
house to the little room under the eaves that had been Tonio’s. 
It was empty and untidy by reason of his hasty departure. The 
bed was unmade. On a table in the window lay a silk neck 
scarf, and a withered flower.. The scarf was Tonio’s. She had 
seen it knotted loosely under his collar. The flower she had 
given him the previous day, and he had thrust it behind his ear, 
as the peasants did, and asked her if he did not look like one ? 

She took them both, and went slowly from the room. “I 
shall see him again,” she said to herself. “‘ This will serve as 
excuse for a visit to the studio. I wonder was that why he left 
it here ?”’ 

She smiled at the thought, and put the scarf carefully away. 
‘What a handsome boy he was, and how sweet had been that 
kiss she had desired, and tricked from his fresh young lips, 

He had looked so shy, so ashamed; and they had not met 
since, and now he was gone. He might have left some message, 
but perhaps the signore had prevented it. He had looked 
strange and stern when he came upon them there by the 
stream. 

Possibly had Tonio remained, the idyl of that spring time 
‘might have spent itself harmlessly as such things do, but this 
‘swift severance, this unexplained departure, gave it a sudden 
importance in the girl’s eyes. Also she missed Tonio in a thou- 
‘sand ways. His merry voice, his laugh, his jests; his way of 
teazing little Pippa and her lamb; his call to her for a stroll 
‘through the woods ; his half serious, half incomprehensible talk 
of religious offices and duties. She had never had a companion 
at once so*fascinating and so harmless, and she knew she had 
‘done her best to attract and destroy that harmlessness. The 
boy’s innocence had been a mere plaything in her hands; an 
inspiration for the coquetry and corruption of sex. Now—oppor- 
tunity failed her. It might not be recaptured. That painter 
‘knew more of her than was exactly desirable. If he chose to 
.guard the boy, to banish her from the studio, to surround him 
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again with that odore di prete so obnoxious to her class and calling, _ 
why, then it meant a real parting. 

Would he yield ‘to coercion? Would he thrust aside her 
- memory and the subile seduction of that kiss as dangerous and ~ 
disturbing things, or would he dally with temptation, and recall 
and re-live those magical hours of youth and spring time and 
awakening senses? It remained to be seen. Only she felt she 
could not forget him easily, or at once. 


Ii 


Meanwhile, safe in David Cori’s car, Tonio soon forgot that) _ 
little episode. His chameleon-like nature now took on the shades 
and visions of Art. Coupled with this new devotion came the 
revealing light of a new order of literature. When he was not 
posing or wandering through streets and galleries and gardens 
with David Cori he was absorbed in reading. The field on which 
his young mind browsed so greedily was that field of philosophic 
and enlightening literature which is the joy of Freethinkers and 
the Index Expurgatorius of the Church. 

It was horribly dangerous to a mind so ardent and receptive _ 
as Tonio’s, It not only awakened him to errors and super- 
stitions, but stripped bare those trappings of decorative sophism 
which stand for ecclesiastical truth. 

He rushed to the agnostic for enlightenment even as he had | 
besought the ecclesiastic for help. He stood unconscious and — 
unnerved and yet wholly curious before shelves of published 
heresies which man proclaimed as science and the Church had 
banned as treachery to itself. 

David Cori did not desire a proselyte ; he was distrustful of 
the enthusiasms of youth; neither did he wish to antagonise 
the boy’s self-appointed guardian. But Tonio had read “ The 
Origin of Species ”’ before its owner had warned him of danger, 
and from thence turned to the translation of Oldenbury’s 
“ Buddha,” and declared himself no longer a believer in the 
fanatical theology of past ages and systems. At first Cori 
laughed ; then he argued; then he warned, 

“Nothing of this is accepted by your Church, nor is it what 
the Reverend Fathers of the Gest teach. If once you set your- — 
self to the analysis of orthodoxy you also set yourself in judgment. 
on the enemies of Light and Truth. Those bookcases should 
have been locked.” 

“Tf you have learnt, if you believe, why do you deny me the 
right ?’’ demanded Tonio. 
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“TI do not deny you anything. I only advise. You are: too, 
young to plunge into these confusions and mysteries and proba- 
bilities.”’ 

“ Ts one ever too young to know the Truth 2” 

“Not if we had found it,” said Cori. ‘“ But the search com- 
menced with Creation and will go on till the Day of Judgment— 
if that hypothetical function ever takes place.” 

“ The vision of Michael Angelo ” murmured the boy. 

“And Dante, and the scribe of the Revelations, and the Pit 
of Tophet. Instructive—all of them in their way; but reliable — 
as an assumption of the Future Life—well, what do you think ?’”’ 

“Tam so ignorant. I have only been taught one aspect of 
Religion.” 

“Tf it were infallible and satisfactory one would need no 
other. But it is neither.” 

“ Does it make you happier to disbelieve sink the Church has 
sanctified, maestro 2’’ 

“My dear boy, we are not in this world to be happy. We are 
in it to work out our own destiny for the benefit of those who 
shall succeed us. If, during that pilgrimage—which is not of 
our seeking, mind you—we find life pleasant and its episodes 
alluring that is more by good juck than for our deserts. All of 
which sounds very heathenish and shocking to your pious mind, 
- and would, I fear, prove I am no safe teacher did your ostensible 
guardian know of my unorthodoxy. Happily for my St. John, 
he does not know—as yet.” 

He stepped back from the easel and surveyed the painting 
with smiling approval. The door opened at that moment, and 
Maddalena entered the studio. 


IV 


Tonio sprang up and dropped the book which had inaugurated, 
this discussion. 

“ Maddalena !‘‘ he exclaimed. 

The girl nodded coolly. She had a basket of flowers on her 
arm. She put it down on the floor, and glanced from one sur- 
prised face to the other. ‘‘ Yes, lam ‘ere. I came to see if the 
signove needs my flowers. I see ’e does.” 

She pointed to some neglected bowls where violets and nar- 
cissi drooped 1 in the sunlight. 

“‘ You ’ave missed me, is it not ?’’ she went on, and she drew 
_ out the dead flowers and threw them aside. She had so often 
_ replenished water and blossoms that the artist accepted her 
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return’ as no unusual occurrence. He greeted her in his usual 
careless fashion, but Tonio stood tongue-tied and abashed, 
watching her vivid face and quick movements and uncomfort- 
ably conscious of his bared chest and limbs. He had been posing, 


and then, in his interval of rest, had taken up the book that had 


inaugurated that discussion. Cori had told him to dress, but. 
instead he had curled himself up on a rug in a corner of the warm, 
sunny room and plunged into Holbach’s “‘ System of Nature.” 

‘“* So you have come back to Rome ?” said the artist. 

“But yes—why not? Ido not live at Rosalia.”’ 

“« How are they all 2’’ asked Tonio, suddenly recovering speech, 
“ and the agnellino, and the good Ersilia ?’’ 

“They are well. It’ink they miss you. The agnellino ’e wanders 
round and round, and ’e bleat as when ’e lost ’is mother.” 

“He looks well there, does he not ?”’ asked Cori, pointing to 
the easel. 

The girl drew near, and stood gazing, not at the agnellino, but 
at the boy in his rough goat-skin, with the sunlight on his brown 
curls and the. vision of the great fore-announcement in his 
dreaming eyes. 

“It is beauteeful,” she whispered, a sort of awe in her 
voice. ‘‘ More beauteeful than the Gest or the Bacchante.”’ 

“It is the best thing I have ever done!’ exclaimed Cori. ‘‘I 
am sorry it has to go to the Church.” 

“ The monsignori—they get the best of everyting,” said the 
girl, turning away. Her eyes met Tonio’s. ‘“ They will have 
you also,’’ she said. ‘‘ You ’ave stood for a saint, and of sure a 
Cardinal will possess you.” 

“T think not,” said Tonio. “ In the first place I don’t belong 
to his Church. In the next, the picture is not—myself.” 

Cori turned quickly. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” ‘ 

“Only that it is what I ¢hought myself into being. I eould 
see the great desert, and the hot, brassy sky, ‘and far, far off a 
face that seemed to beckon me. A wonderful face. It held the 
sorrows Of all mankind, and its brow was crowned with thorns. 
And the eyes——” His voice broke. “It never came again. 
Just that once. And you caught the vision, too, maestro, for 
it is there.” He pointed to the picture. , 

David Cori glanced from face to face. “ Yes, I caught it— 
that once. If I could catch the inspiration that sent it I should 
paint something the world-has never seen !” j 

“You mean—what I saw ?” fix 

“What you saw, as you saw it,” answered the artist. “ But 
now, go and dress. Work is over for to-day.” 
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He put down his palette, and went up to the easel and turned 
it to the wall. Those few seconds gave Maddalena the chance 
she desired. She took the silk scarf from. her pocket. 

“ You ’av’ left this—in your room,” she whispered. 

She stretched out her hand and met his in a clasp of intention. 
Something rustled and crackled in the folds of the necktie. He 
felt there was a paper concealed and his fingers closed quickly. 
Then she turned to the flowers and went on with her work of 
arranging the fresh blossoms. Tonio walked into the little 
dressing-room reserved for models. Once there he unfolded the 
scarf and took out a coarse coloured envelope. 

Opening it, he found a corresponding sheet of coloured paper. 
On it was written : “ Meet me of to-might by the Trevi Fountain. 
I watt from ten o'clock.” He read the ill-written scrawl twice 
over. Then he laughed. An assignation, by moonlight, and at 
her request ? What a queer girl. And why make a mystery of 
_ it? He could have walked out of the studio now, in a few mo- 
ments,.and joined her. And yet—could he ? ; 

It suddenly flashed across his mind that Cori seldom allowed 
him out of his sight, and that their walks were always taken 
together. 

He dressed quickly and put the letter into the breast pocket 
of his coat. When he returned to the studio Maddalena had 


gone. 
“We will have lunch and then go to the Bhorgese Gardens,”’ 
announced David Cori. ‘‘ If you wish to bring a book, do so.”’ 


Tonio glanced at the volume he had been reading. It had 
fallen from his hand when he jumped up at that unexpected 
interruption. He crossed the floor and picked it up, then 
restored it to its place on the shelf, ‘“‘ No, not to-day, maestro. 
You shall talk to me if you will. I should like to know——’”’ 
He hesitated, and glanced at the strange, ironic face. 

“é Yes 2” 

“T should like to know of your youth, maestro; before you 
became famous, before you were at liberty to choose your life.” 

“ T could tell you a great deal, but I don’t know that it would 
' be for your soul’s welfare, Tonio. And I hold myself responsible 
—in a way.” He crossed to the mantelpiece and took up his 
cigarette case. “ But it might be a warning,” he added, and 
put the case in his pocket and picked up the soft, slouched hat 
he affected. ‘‘ Let us go. What a lot of life we mortals waste 
shut up between four walls, afraid to breathe the breath of 
heaven! No wonder the wise Greeks left us such a legacy of 
art incomparable. When one thinks of them for ever labouring, 
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dreaming, sculpturing, teaching under the blue arch of heaven, 


with the breath of the sea and the mountains on their lips! 


Contrast that with our cramped, herrings-in-a-barrel sort of 


existence! We need not wonder that we achieve so little and 
quarrel so much.”’ 

“But what of lands and climates ?”’ suggested Tonio. 

“The lands that inspire art are singularly blessed by climate,” 


answered Cori. “The people of Italy, Greece, Spain, France — 


can spend most of the year in the open air. But the march 
of Progress forbids. For Progress signifies the greed of com- 
mercial interests, the rapacity of profiteers, the fierce competi- 
tion of trades. And to such hideous and dominant necessities 
mankind is content to sacrifice the better part of itself, and the 
best things of life—its dreams, its art, its restfulness. For man 
to-day is losing individuality; he is sacrificing character to 
conventions, capacity to imitation. He is learning to despise 
_ feelmng, and to educate the head, not the heart. And all the while 
Nature is calling, and teaching that the best things are the things 
we wil not see or never heed. The finest art is simplicity, but we 
pretend that art should be elaborate and hideous and corrupt! 
We throw into it the poison of the boulevard and the realism 
of the brothel ; the super-sensuousness of a false faith, the idealism 
of false virtues. Do you think I am proud of fulfilling these 
commissions of which you know; of prostituting talent to please ~ 
a patron | despise ? No, a thousand times no! But | do it as 
others have done and will continue to do. I do it—why? 
Eecause the little curs of necessity and conventionalism for ever 
snap at one’s heels and drive one along the road to perdition ! 
Because life is short and exacting, and the claims of necessity 
are paramount. Because——” 

He broke off abruptly, and then laughed. 

“What a tirade! And all on your account, my young St. 
John. lor the blessed moment of your saintship has passed. 
What your vision showed you in the wilderness, life will surely 
desecrate. We all have that moment—once. It is never re- 
captured.” 

Jonio- followed him out of the studio. He felt a paper 
crackle in his pocket. He recalled the sweet, hot pressure of a 
girl’s lips. Were such things better than visions seen in the 
wilderness ? He did not know. But he would know—soon. _ 
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CHAPTER IV 


I 


THE artistic world_owes a debt to Rome as vast as any National 
Debt. One item of that obligation is proffered by the Villa 
and Gardens of Bhorgese, which, like most Italian art and 
architecture, owe their foundations to a dignitary of the Church. 
He was a man of learning, and the nephew (?) ofa Pope. Possibly 
he needed :pace and solitude and beauty as aids to study. Cer- 
tainly some seven square kilometres of grounds and gardens 
make no mean habitation even for a Roman Cardinal. In 
modern days they have been divided into the joint property of 
State and Municipality. Thus the public and the tourist are 
happy possessors of the Museum and Gallery (subject to certain 
restrictions), and the lovely grounds lie free to exploration as 
when Raffaelo wandered through their tranquil shades, coming 
perchance from the arms and kisses of his Fornarina to recapture 
dreams of more spiritual love and nobler guardianship. 

The beautiful chambers, with their wide, unshuttered case- 
meiits, are sacred to-great artists and great art. Their marbles 
and bronzes, their bas-reliefs and statues, their paintings and 
frescoes and mosaics hold the beauty of their time—the wonders 
of genius—a tribute to the patience of their various collectors, 
as well as to the correctness of their taste. 

Cori knew them all. He had been used to come to Rome 
every year from the date of those thrice-blessed years given by 
France to the winner of the Prix. In her galleries he had studied, 
in her streets he had found inspiration and subject. When 
Fame came to him by bitter, slow, uncertain steps he loved this 
land the more. For it had helped as well as rewarded. It had 
been guide as well as friend. It had led him up the Sacred Way 
and shown him Temple and Portico, and bade him listen to the 
ever-sounding music of its Septet of Hills. He had wandered 
by the yellow waters of Tiber, and seen the springtime blossom 
in the gardens of Catullus. He had watched the shepherds drive 
their flocks across the wide Campagna, and worked in open air 
_and sunshine at the countless studies and suggestions with which 
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Rome teems for those who have eyes to see and hearts to feel 


her spell. Something of this he told to Tonio to-day as they 
sauntered under the drooping cedars. 

The moss-grown paths were soft to their feet. Everywhere 
was the blossoming loveliness of the full springtime, the trickle 
of a fountain, the glory of sunlight. They sat on an ancient 
marble seat near the little temple of Eros. Before them spread 
a world of woodland flowers, of shining water and long lush 
grasses where the cattle slept in the hot noontide. It was all 
still and warm and peaceful with that peace of ancient places 
and unfrequented haunts. Not being a visitors’ day, they were 


spared the loud voices and ignorant wonderment of the tourist, 


or that persistent fellowship of the explanatory cicerone. 

To the receptive mind of Tonio the place had always meant 
what fancy and romance cannot help but mean. Something 
divine in beauty, sacred by association. Of half its history he 
was ignorant. Cori had but given “‘ guide-book ” details until 


this special day when his eloquent tongue answered to a mood, © 


and the boy learnt of the mossy haunts of Faunus, of the playful 
loves and rose-crowned nymphs that Raffaello painted here for 
the little chamber of his Fornarina ; of all sorts of fragmentary 
fancies, odds and ends of art, crudities of life known in great 
cities and in quiet retreats. 

He smoked and talked, and the boy listened, his hands clasped 
round his-knees, his eyes on the distant water. 

“When one is young nothing matters,’ said David Cori. 
“The day and its hopes of to-morrow, they are sufficient. I 


have known hunger and hardship and cruelty, but never despair. - 


I had made up my mind what I would do. . That means every- 
thing. Knowing what you want, and striving for it with all 
your soul’s strength. You may try and fail, and flounder in 
unknown depths, but at last, one day, a door will open. You 
will see your vision clear. You grasp it, and life is real. You 
have achieved !” 

“ But life is not all work, maestro,” said the boy. ‘“ Surely 
one would tire even of achievement ?”’ 

“One does not tire of Art. Her face is ever new and be- 
guiling, Youth has its hours of weariness, no doubt, and, what 
is more dangerous, of passion. For an hour, a week, a year 
nothing seems of any consequence save just that phase. It is 
Nature’s revenge on the finer instincts of our dual existence ; 
the god and the beast in us that ever strive for supremacy. 
That is the meaning of life—struggle and conquest. If you 
grasp one supreme moment be thankful. Even if memory hurts 
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it leads to self-expression. A great endurance and a great 
passion are the finest goads to achievement. Yet I think the 
saddest part of youth is its finality. Once gone it defies recap- 
ture. The enthusiasms, the hopes, the mad, wild dreams of it ; 
the recklessness of hours that are squandered in sheer joyous 
riot of the senses! But I forget. I must not talk like this to 
you. Doubtless your hour will come, unless they imprison you — 
in those orders which mean a higher consecration. And that 
reminds me—your guardian is to leave the hospital to-morrow, 
and desires your return.” 

Tonio started. ‘To-morrow! You never said 

“No, I did not think of it. I hada letter this morning. But 
I forgot all when I started painting. He is going to the sea for 
a few weeks to regain strength. Civita Vecchia, I think. Well, 
that is not so far but we may meet. The picture is finished as 
far as you are concerned.”’ 

Tonio’s face expressed disappointment. This freedom, the 
run of those dangerous book-shelves, the walks and talks and 
charming, careless intimacy—he would miss them all. 

When he spoke his tone was despondent. ‘I am sorry the 
picture is finished. Somehow, since I knew you, maestro, I have. 
felt different. Iam not so sure of my vocation. I wish I could 
remain here, in Rome, without entering one of those seminaries 
of instruction. But I suppose I must.”’ 

“It is perhaps a little unfortunate that I wandered to the 
Spagna that eventful morning,’ said the artist. ‘‘ My gain 
seems your loss. Yet I don’t feel called upon to blame myself. 
If your vocation, as you call it, had been the real thing, a month 
of my society would not have changed you.” 


dd 


II 


Later that evening Cori told the boy that he had promised to 
dine at his Club with some artist friends, and must leave him 
to his own devices. ‘‘ But you have company there,’’ he added, 
nodding towards the book-case in his sitting-room. ‘‘ Don’t sit 
up too late. I don’t know when I shall be home.” 

Then suddenly Tonio remembered the letter in his pocket. 
He had given it no thought during those hours at Bhorgese. 
But at this announcement he felt his face flush and was conscious 
of a certain tremulous excitement. Liberty and adventure ! 

And both had come with no effort on his part. 

Had the maestyo looked at him he would have detected signs 
of agitation, but he did not look. He was thinking of the friends 
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of the brush he was to meet, and how he would tell them of the 
St. John, and fix a day for their inspection of his masterpiece. 
Presently he went away to his room to dress. Tonio took out 
the letter and glanced at it again. 

“Ten o’clock.” He wished she had made it earlier. But 
then he knew the maestro was often out till midnight. He could 
easily return before his absence was discovered. Meanwhile 
there were the enchanting books—that new theory of life, living, 
repenting, resting, passing onwards, returning to re-live until 
ultimate progress was unnecessary on the physical plane. 

What a novel and splendid idea! How much more rational 
and satisfactory than the theory that man’s existence is merely 
a material beginning of a brief span of years instead of a con- 
tinuation; instead of their earthly finality heralding only an 
everlasting spiritual condition whose ultimate perfection was 
rendered impossible by Church doctrine and bewildering dogma. 
How was it he had never heard of such a thing as esoteric science, 
any more than he had heard of the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion? There was nothing degrading about that theory ex- 
plained as a natural truth. But Science and Religion were ever 
antagonistic, and whatever one evolved the other denied or pro- 
fessed as useless. 

It was characteristic of the boy’s queer nature that he could 
push sentiment and-anticipation aside and throw himself again 
into the studies they had interrupted.. 

When David Cori looked in to say good-night he found him 
curled up on the rug in his favourite attitude, and too engrossed 
in his book to do more than wave an impatient hand in farewell. 

The clock struck eight. 


For another hour he read on. Then the striking of the hour © 


disturbed him again. He lifted his head and counted. Nine. 
How long would it take to get to the Trevi Fountain ? He had 
a confused notion of seeing it after a long morning of seeing 
other notable places. The maestro had pointed out the Sala 
Dante first, which had been the object of their pilgrimage. But 
the rush and splendour of the spouting water had attracted Tonio 
more forcibly. He had stood in breathless admiration of Neptune 
and his sea horses, and of the shepherdess who showed the spring 
to Marcus Agrippa so that he might direct its course to-the city. 

After that they had wandered down the Corso and visited the 
Doria Gallery. If he made for the Piazza of the Roman College 
he would know his way. He had never been out at night without 
Cori’s company, and while with him he paid no heed to direction, 
only to places. He rose and put his books away, and went"into 
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~ his little room. He unfastened his collar and plunged his face 


_ into a basin of cold water. Then he brushed his rebellious curls 


into smoothness and put on a fresh collar and tie. 

Quite suddenly he caught sight of his actions and laughed. 
All this preparation for a girl, a mere flower seller of the people, 
a model for any artist who chose to pay for her services. There 
was no reason why he should have thought half contemptuously 
of the girlas one of thepeople. What better was his own origin ? 
Those years of slums and poverty, of scanty food and blows and 
quarrels, of the monkey and the barrel-organ, and his voice 
singing the “ Funicoli—funicola”’ of the Neapolitans. 

He forgot to knot the silk scarf he had chosen. He stood with 
it in his hand, his eyes on the face in the mirror. He found 
himself suddenly wondering who he was? How he came to be 
that child of the slums and the golden voice, and then that 
studious boy of the Presbytery, and now—now this dreaming 
youth half scornful of the sensual tempting of the eternal Eve, 
yet wholly curious as to what—exactly—that tempting would 
lead to in this particular instance ? 

Was life a perpetual unfolding of itself in varying mental 
conditions ? Did one suffer in order to remember, or had suffer- 
ing some vital importance in the training school of experience ? 
What was that the maestvo had said about youth ? Once gone— 
never to be recaptured. 

It was one of the supreme moments. There were not many, 
and even their scant measure of joy was not of long continuance. 
Education, philosophy, religion, what were they in comparison 
with just the joy of living one moment of life to its fullest and 
sweetest meaning ? a 

And then suddenly he thought of Christine, and heard the 
mocking, ironic voice of Rex Ingersoll. He would have under- 
stood them better now. 

Art had taught him more in one month than four studious 
years of meditation and serious study had accomplished. But 
also it had left him conscious of some loss. Was it in himself ? 
Had it dated from that swift, horrible recognition that the 
golden voice was silenced? That never again would it serve 
his will and respond to his feeling ; that, even if Fate were kind, 
and it could rise to a new resumption of quality and compass, 
he would never recognize it as he had recognized that joyous gift 
of boyhood. 

““ Andif one cannot do something—create, achieve, or conquer 
—life must seem empty of all true meaning,” he said half aloud. 
_ The clock chimed the half hour. 
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The white moonlight was washing every street and building, 
haloing the ancient temples and softening with its magic the 
harsh unloveliness of modern Rome. There was noise and con- 
fusion in the streets, ‘the harsh clang of trams, the hideous hoots 

‘of motors. Only in some shadowy piazza was silence, broken 


by a passing tread, or the low murmur of voices as two lovers — 


parted, with the brief sorrow that only heralds the re-coming of 
) 

Tonio hastened to the trysting place, directed by some chance- 
met stroller for whom the Roman night had charms far exceeding 
the daylight’s beauty. . And so, by twists and turns, he came to 
the Via Stamperia, and heard the welcoming splash of the 
sea-god’s music. The wonder and the beauty of it held him 
breathless for a second. Then a figure came between him and 
the white foam and the silvered figures. Earth and life recalled 
him to normal conditions, 

““So—you ’av’ got away !’”” was the girl’s greeting.  ““ Where 
is ’e to-night, the maestro ?”’ 

Tonio told her, and she slipped her hand into his as he stood 
gazing at the fountain. 

“Tt is the most beauteeful of all, is it not °” she said in her 
quaint English. “’Ave you yet thrown your coin into the 
water ?” 

“Why should I throw a coin into the water ?”’ 

“It is sure you return to Rome if you do.” 

“You believe that 2” 

“ Per vérot 1 would razzer believe that the municrpio turn, 
off the water so they get the money back again.’ 

“Tf it were a spring ?” 

“Oh, what of dat? They are clever enough to empty the 
basin,” she answered with deplorable ignorance of the uses of 
an aqueduct. “‘ But come—dis noise is too moch ; let us walk.” 

They strolled away ; the noise of the water turned by distance 
to a humming song. Tonio felt awkward and self-conscious. 

This was so different from the woods and the hillside, and the 
little gleaming stream where they had paddled and splashed 
through the hot noon hours. She, too, was different. Her 
dress was the modern dress of the city girl, a hat concealed her 
heavy coils of hair, some cheap, noxious scent breathed from her 
clothes as she moved beside him. 

“ Why is it you speak English to-night ?”’ he asked. 


“Because you remind me of an Inglese who taught me. ‘I sit. 3 
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for “im one whole winter-time. “E was not clever, but ’e was 
tich. My Lord! but ‘ow much money ’e ’ad, that young Inglese/ 


‘E was good, too ; ’e dress me so fine, and give me much gold. 


when ’e leave Rome.”’ 
Tonio absorbed the information. 
“What made you write to me >” he asked suddenly. 
“Ver you not glad? You want to see me again? You 
nevaire say good-bye.’* 
“You were not there, and the maestro hurried me away.” 
“You ’ave not—forgot ?”’ she said in a low, meaning tone, 


and looked up into his eyes with that audacious invitation - 


which half attracts and half disgusts the instincts of youug 
manhood. 
“ Borgotten you? Ohno!” 


He bent swiftly down, and their lips met under the shadowy > 


facade of the great church. 

“T want zat you come ’ome with me,” she whispered, and 
kissed him back with a passion that surpassed his faint inter- 
pretation of ardour. 

“Home? ... Do you mean where you live? But—your 
people? You told me ‘ 

““T do not mean that ’ome. I ’ave—anozzer.” 

He stood still. The moonlight fell on his flushed face and lit 
the depths of her smiling eyes. 


‘ 


“ Do you not—onderstand ?. Are you really the imnocénie the - 


maestro ’as called you ?” 

As mankind is always ashamed of its best actions, so is it 
ashamed of its purest instincts. To youth that taunt of ‘ inno- 
cent’ from a girl’s lips is at once the spur of desire and the 
incentive of denial. 


Tonio was no exception to a universal rule. “I will soon, 


show you,” he muttered, and his hand closed roughly on her arm. 

She laughed and shook it off. ‘‘ Dios you ’ave some spirit. 
Come then. It is aleetle appartamento, all my own, and-I ’av 
prepared a leetle supper for ourselves. I razer ’av you to ze 
Fiorelli in the city, but I fear you ’av no money,’eh ?” 

‘“ You are right.”’ Again he flushed at the mockery of voice 
and eyes. ‘‘ They never give me any.” 

“ Vy you not break away from those priests ?’”’ she asked, as 
they turned into one of the narrow crooked streets of the dis- 
trict. ‘‘ You are young and ’andsome; too ’andsome to allow 
yourself be shut up in ze cells of.cloisters. For myself I’ate them 
all! I ’ate their ‘ippocrisies ; those sly eyes that nevare give 


- you a frank steady look. I go nevare to confession, and to 
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church it is only for the music. A priest ’as told me once my 
life was bad and unvirtuous. Dio mio! if my soul is lost— 
why ifis lost! Che sara, sara!” 


She laughed huskily. Tonio thought that perhaps she was ic 


not so indifferent as she pretended. Certainly it sounded a 
little shocking for a girl to scoff at religion, to care nothing for 
the salvation of her soul. But as she pressed closer to his side 
in the narrow street and he felt the pulse of her soft breast 
against his arm it seemed of very little consequence what hap- 
pened to one after life was over. At least one held it fora time, 
and might taste its joys when offered so freely. 

They walked on in silence. At last she stopped at a house 
where some women were gossipping in the doorway ; a smell of 
frying fish and garlic stew pervaded the atmosphere. She 
pushed past the women, taking no heed of their remarks, and 
‘went up a narrow dirty stairway lit by an oil lamp in a niche 
of the wall. The house was some four stories high, and each 
floor had its occupants. 

“Tt is the top of all,” she called to him, and he followed 
obediently. 

On the dark landing she paused, and, taking a key from her 
- pocket, opened a door. The room was all in darkness save 
where the light from the street and the light of the moon showed 
through an open window. She closed the door and lit a lamp, 
and he saw the room. It was a small square space with a few 
tawdry prints on the walls and a table in the centre, ready 
spread with some cold meat and salad and fruit, and one of the 
long queer loaves the people love. A pat of butter lay on a 
cabbage leaf, a flask of wine stood beside the dish of fruit. 


There was some effort at grace in the arrangement. The window 


opened on to a little wooden balcony whence one looked over 
the multitude of roofs to where the Tiber rolled under the Ponte 
St. Angelo. Some old quattrocento chairs stood about, and a 
couch covered with a striped Bellagio rug and piled with gaudy 
cushions was thrust against the wall. The gaily-coloured shade 
of the lamp dimmed its light, so that the tawdry vulgarity of 
the place was less obtrusive. To Tonio it looked a very charming 
love nest, if such was its ostensible use. Safe and high above 
the noisy streets and hustling crowds below, and with that tiny 
balcony beyond the window from which one could see the ancient 
fortress and the famous bridge, and catch the yellow gleam 
of the river. 


“Vat you tink of it ?” asked the girl, as she tossed her hat 


aside and drew a chair to the table. 
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_ “Tt is charming,” he said, smiling back at her expectant face, 
and he drew up a second chair while she prepared the salad. 

He watched her with a sense of wonder. This mingling of 
Bohemianism and domesticity was so novel. And it was the 
first time he had ever sat at a meal with a woman—alone. He 
was too excited to eat much, but Maddalena frankly proclaimed 
hunger and set to work to satisfy it. Then she opened the flask 
of wine and filled their glasses. He made a faint protest. 

“T never drink it ; I would rather have water,.” 

A sound of contempt hissed between her pouting lips. ‘ Tschk / 
tschk | you must drink with me. I wish it.” 

She touched the glass with her lips and passed it to him and 
raised her own. He felt he must do the same, and drank it off 
even as she did. 

“ Tt will do you good,” she said ; “‘ and make you merry. You 
do not look ’appy, do you know ? I believe zat you are afraid.” 

Again the hot blood mantled brow and cheek. He laughed 
scornfully. 

“ Afraid ? Not of you, surely ? ”’ 

“ St, st; of me, or of vot I—reprezent? Iam the first, am I 
not?” 

_ “Yes,” he muttered, meeting her eyes with a sudden savagery 
of shame that thrilled her with its novelty. 

“ But you lofe me—a leetle ? Iam very much in lofe with you, 
you know. I ’av lofed your face from zat first morning’on the 
Spagna. You ver such a pretty boy. But now, to-night, I tink 
you are notsomuchaboy. Say—you lofe me.” 

He said it, but instinct told her that the emotion she had 
roused was not love, but a very unworthy imitation. 

\ She filled her glass again, and motioned him to do the same. 
“Then you may kiss me,” she said. ‘Do you remember dat 
first kiss, up in the woods ; and the cherries between your lips and 
mine, and then—zey were not zere any longer ? ” 

““T remember quite well, and how angry I felt that the maestro 
came upon such a moment.” ; 

“’E was angry too. And that is vhy’e take youavay. I vas 
so furious. I swear to myself I vill see you again ; the kiss should 
be feenished. It was not feenished that day in ze woods. Dere 
was something to—follow.” 

He rose and pushed aside his chair, and took her in his arms, 

She stretched out her brown bare arm and extinguished the 
lamp. 

«The moon is ze lamp for lovers,’’ she whispered between his 
_ breathless kisses. 


CHAPTER V 
I 


SOMEWHERE about midnight Cori returned to his rooms. A 
feeling of depression had weighed down his spirits and spoilt his 
evening. His friends had bored him by flattery, or disgusted 
him by the overweening vanity of the “‘ arrived.” 

_ So many of them had arrived. So many had achieved the 
distinction of skilful copyists, or disciples of some special scwola. 
They rallied him on his abstraction. Of what was he thinking ? 
A new achievement, ora new model? He could not tell them of 
his vision of the young Giovanni of the wilderness, with the goat. 
skins flung across his lithe young figure, and the dreams of coming 
sorrow in his eyes. The purity of subject and model seemed 
strangely out of place in this assembly of wild talkers and loose 
morals ; of men who valued Art for its gains, not for its greatness. 

““He has done something good, our David!” said a wild-eyed _ 
Frenchman noted for the indecencies of his subjects, and his love 
of technical detail. ‘‘Itisasecret. He has not confessed.’’ 

The group around took up the cry. Wasit true? Where had 
he hidden himself this past month ? Who was the model he had 
secured ? David listened with some contempt. 

“ Nothing at all of what you think,’ hesaid. ‘‘ But Iam work- 
ing for the Church, and have to cultivate an atmosphere of 
sanctity.” 

Then they laughed. Cori and the Church! Their David and 
the monsignori! A good joke. 

The brutality, the native coarseness of suggestion disgusted 
him. Art meant so much more than this. Because he had 
painted the Bacchante, luscious, alluring, provocative as the girl 
who had stood for it, was he never to paint anything fine or 
reticent ? 

‘ This—is what we all come to,” he reflected, leaning back in 
his chair, and surveying the flushed faces, and wine-dulled eyes 
around the table. ‘‘ jesting, scoffing, drinking ; our ideals no 
greater than ourselves. We are killing Art with the slow poison 
of social success, with the little sensational achievements of ‘a 
story ’ told in colour, elaborated in detail; the minute emphasis 
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_ of a spot of grease, or a dead kitten. An “Impression,” a 
“Note ;”’ the idyls of Greece exchanged for the Rue Bréda.”’ 

The new art patrons cared nothing for ideals. They liked 
“ Best sellers,” and the best sellers were always those of sentiment 
or suggestiveness. 

At last he left them and went home. The streets were quiet 
now ; the lovely clearness of the moonlight made beauty even 
out of modern architecture and so-called improvements. He 
strolled slowly down the wide Corso, and thought what fools men 
were, and how they wasted life and opportunity here in thig 
treasure-house of all the ages. How few had eyes to see more 
than just what their respective desires or necessities made of 
Rome. Some were curious, and some bored, and some came te 
study art because it would mean their future, and some because 
it was the fashion to winter here, and others because the God of 
the Vatican was the God of their idolatry and the sole Deity of 
whom they had any conception. 

Yet, all the time, something greater and finer than any of these 
explanations shone from the star-lit canopy above that world-* 
famed dome. Spoke with voice more insistent than that Golden 
Cross. . His thoughts flew back to his own student days. He had 
been very poor and very ambitious. He had come to Rome 
knowing it would mean hard study ; all sorts of straits and neces- 
sities. His prix afforded him three years at the Villa Medici, that 
thrice-blessed gift of the Académie Francaise ; but he always felt 

he had made but poor use of that opportunity. Still, it was 
the opinion of his confréres that he had “ arrived,” and both Paris 
and Rome kept him supplied with commissions. He knew his 
last work would add to his fame, if the Cardinal would permit its 
exhibition. Of that, he was not certain, having made no special 
stipulation beforehand. The thought of the picture brought back 
to his mind the threatened parting with his model. He had 
grown fond of the boy. He felt he should miss him, and miss also 
his quick intelligence, his precocious attitude towards life and its 
dawning mysteries ; the queer mixture of religiosity and curiosity 
that made him both dévot and sceptic, and had irresistibly im- 
- pelled Cori to guide his mind into the enlightening channels of 
modern thought. But he would return to his priestly guardian, 
and resume his old habits of discipline and obedience, and thése 
weeks of freedom would be onlya memory. He was to have three 
years at some religious seminary. That would mean a further 
entanglement. Only a very strong will, or the independence born 
of an assured position could free anyone caught in the priestly net 
of subordination., Tonio’s facile will seemed shaped to the 
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influence of every new persuasion. David Cori had recognised 
that fact very speedily. The boy was perfectly natural, and 
adaptable. His temper was naturally sweet and his character- — 
istic indolence might have passed for patience. The one 
vital thing about him was his passion for books, and his quick _ 
assimilation of what he read in them. 

“ What will he become? What will life mean for him?” 
thought Cori, and so found himself at last at his own door, arid 
went up the stairs to his suite of rooms on the second floor. He 
left his coat and hat in the vestibule, and as he hung them up ~ 
he noticed that Tonio’s hat was not on its accustomed peg. It 
was not on any peg, neither was the light overcoat worn when th 
evenings were chilly. 

He looked into his sitting-room, and passed from there into 
his own bedroom. : Tonio had used the little dressing-room that 
opened from it, while he had stayed at the studio. Cori turned 
the handle, but found the door was locked. There was a second 
door that opened on to a small landing from which a flight of 
stairs led down to the basement ; it was only used by the servants 
of the house. 

Cori went out of his room again and moved to the passage. 
He tried that door and it opened. The room was vacant. A 
collar and tie were flung carelessly on the dressing-table ; the coat 
that Tonio usually wore in the house lay on the bed. 

“He has gone out,’ thought Cori. ‘I wonder why—and: 
where? He has never done such a thing before, to my know- 
ledge.” 

He went to the communicating door, unlocked, and set it open. 
Then he returned to his own room. He threw on a dressing-gown 
and lay down on the bed. “‘ I shall hear the young rascal return,” 
he said to himself. “‘ I wonder where he has taken himself ? 
To the Colosseum by moonlight, or up there to the villa that is 
‘ours,’ to dream under the ilex trees of what Rome was before 
the Vatican overthrew her own fair gods.” 

He slept but lightly, with that consciousness of something that 
waits on waking which keeps the brain alert. And then suddenly 
he heard the step for which he had been listening subconsciously. 
It was hurried, and stumbling. It entered the adjoining room ; 
then there was a brief silence. The daylight streamed through 
Cori’s window and shone through the open door. He sat up, 
wide awake, and anxious. He saw the boy standing in the middle 
of his own room, his face pallid, his hair rough and untidy ; his 
soft linen shirt open at the throat as if for air, and guiltless of 
collar or tie. 7 : 
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Cori’s voice broke the silence. | 

“ Why, Tonio, where on earth have you been till this hour ? ’” 
There was a muttered sound, then a hoarse choking sob. The 


boy crossed the intervening space and suddenly threw himself on 
his knees beside the bed. 


II 


Cori listened, and understood. The enormity of the “ sin,” as 
the boy called it, his revulsion of disgust, his passionate belief that 
he had been tempted by the “‘ Evil One,” brought a half-pitying 
smile to the lips of his new confessor. 

“Chut, chut! boy, do not steep your soul in that fount of 
consolation! Your sin is of nature, and youth, and the sex that 
nature has given us as plague and torment of our better instincts. 
The “ Fall” of man is less a fable than a truism perpetuated by 
every man, and re-invited by every Eve—that favourite ally of the 
Sathanus of your Church! She teaches the danger, and enforces, 
or tries to enforce, the antagonism of the sexes ; for well she knows 
‘the danger of woman. Never imagine that the description of that 
danger is purely academical. Experience has its devotees as 
well as its penitents, and the monastic retreat was never very far 
removed from the conventual shelter. You feel shame ?—it is’ 
only natural. Remorse has its restraints as well as its sufferings. 
But your soul is not eternally lost, as you say, nor would that 
“ vocation,’ as you call it, be a sacrilege—now.”’ 

So he spoke, and soothed, and tried to comfort the distraught 
boy. For in one of those revulsions of feeling natural to his 
temperament Tonio could find no excuse. Love might have done 
so, but no question of love had ever entered the matter. Just a 
swift impulse ; the ready yielding to seduction ; then the awaken- 
ing, exhausted and shamed, and trembling as if from some terrible 
nervous shock. 

With that awakening came also a sudden hatred of his com- 
panion in sin. A loathing that shook him to the very centre of 
his being. That too David recognised and pitied. It was a 
natural revulsion as well as a helpful one. ; 

The fruit of the Tree of Knowledge is often bitter in its after- 
taste, however tempting to the eager lips it decoys. The effect of 
this night had been to throw Tonio back into his old-time longing 
for some haven of refuge apart from the sins and follies and 
sullied banalities of the world. 

This peculiar condition of mind taxed David Cori’s patience to 
deal with. He could not understand the somewhat cowardly 
instinct of flight from a danger instead of combat with it. But he 
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es that he had to set four years of fanatical teaching against as 
many weeks of his own personal influence. Could the conditions 
have been reversed—but of course they could not. And now at 
the very moment when that influence might have been beneficial 
the boy was to be thrust back into the old atmosphere of crude 
and cold morality ; the old hard rule and measure of life and its 
passions and desires. 

‘I believe the padre was right. One can only find peace ‘and 
safety in the arms of Christ. He was in the world ; he knew ; he 
fathomed its deceit and its temptings.”’ 

‘“T hardly think your ‘ Christ’ had quite the sort of, physical 
nature you and I have, Tonio,’’ said Cori, with that cold sarcasm 
which scriptural fallacies always aroused. “ In any case we have 
only a few brief years of his ‘ manhood’ to deal with, and those 


years are singularly reticent of real human records. The pheno- - 


menal? Yes. That suits the purpose of a Church built upon the 
shallow foundations of ‘ miracle. But the love of woman—the 
temptation of woman—these are ignored. Therefore, as I have 
told you before, ‘perfect man’ in no way describes his ogee 
for no man ever was perfect ; even Adam.” 

Tonio raised his head. The warm rose of daylight was in’ ‘the 
room ; its cool sweetness in the atmosphere ; but suddenly as he 
lifted his arm to dash away those passionate tears the perfume of 
cheap strong scent swept back to him. His coat had caught 
and preserved its odour ; a swift message of the past night. He rose 
unsteadily, and tore off the coat, and flung it into the room beyond. 

David Cori smiled. He had recognised the scent, and read the 
meaning of the action. ‘If one could tear off the memory of> 
one’s sins as easily ?’’ he said. ‘“‘ But life is a stern taskmaster. 

Now, we have talked enough. Go, and take some 
rest and, if possible, blot out this brief transgression from your 
thoughts. To-morrow—you go back to sanctity. I suppose 
you will confess to your padre, as you call him. I trust his con- 
solation or his pardon may outweigh my poor philosophy.” 

Tonio looked at him. At the cool tranquil eyes, the fine 
features, the faint silver threads above the brow. His lips 
quivered, but no words came. He turned and left the room. 


On the threshold of his own he paused and looked back. Deve : 


looked at him also. Then the door closed. 


Ill 


Civita Vecchia is some forty miles from Rome, and isa favourite 


resort in summer-time. The harbour is fronted by the ‘usual 


hotels that make for the industry of an Italian sea-side. Theold 
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_ town with its grey stone market-place and dirty tortuous streets 
lies back from the pier-harbour and the fortifications. The snow 

covered peaks of the Soratte rise to the north, and at a lesser 
distance the volcanic hills of Cimini and Sabatini enclose their 

_twin lakes. The brief stopping of the express from Firenze is one 
of the excitements of the day, but it is rare for any passenger to 
leave the train there. It is no longer a fashionable resort, as 

when a Roman Pontiff went thence for some relief from the 
summer heat of the city. 

Tonio and Father Osiris found themselves the sole occupants of 
a square ugly hotel that faced the sea. Their rooms opened on a 

stone balcony looking over the waters of the harbour, and opento ~ 
the cool fresh breezes of Soratte. The quay and harbour seemed 
given up to the coal industry. Vessels and barges passed con- 
stantly to Trastavere or to Rome. 

Father Osiris cared only to lie on a sort of invalid chair on the 
balcony, breathing in the soft air, and revelling in the lavish sun- 
shine. His illness had left him weak, and he had neither strength 
‘nor inclination to explore the ancient town, or wander as Tonio 

wandered over the broad treeless plains that spread on to where 

_the vineyards began, or the outlying gardens of the villas shut in 

the summer retreats of rich or noble owners. 

_ The boy loved those rambles and explorations, varied occasion- 
ally by a drive toa neighbouring monastery, or a distant church. 
Once again he was steeped in an atmosphere of religion.. Once 
again his studies were based on Latin authors, sacred history, and 
the liturgy of the Church. 

He had given no confidences to the padre. The events of that 

month spent with David Cori were summed up merely as his 
duties as a model, and the interest of all those churches, galleries, 

‘and antiquities which sum up “ seeing Rome.” Tonio knew he 
“had seen very little of it in the real sense of an intelligent acqui- 
sition of meanings. That was a question of years not weeks. 
‘But Father Osiris had seen still less, and encouraged the boy to 
talk and describe what his visits had meant ; ignorant as yet that 
‘his teacher had been an arch-enemy of the “ True Faith,” as he 
‘now called it. After a week had passed his friend the Jesuit 
Frate came to see him. Tonio was present at the interview. It 
took place on their favourite balcony one warm drowsy noontide. 
‘The proprietor of the hotel spread their luncheon under an awning, 
‘Below—the blue waters of the Mediterranean flashed like a sheet 
‘of burnished steel. There was a faint breeze from the mountains 
and the scent of lemon, thyme, and hyacinth from the pots and 

tubs that stood about the balcon The Jesuit was a pleasant 
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enough companion ; one of those singled out for the “ persuasive ”’ 
order of proselytism. It was the first time he had seen Tonio, 
and he was quick to recognize that mingling of ardour and 
romanticism on which the Romish Church has built so. many 
structures of faith. He spoke to the boy of a seminary in the 
Albano district, where the education was excellent, and the 
students were of varied nationalities as well as religions. If any 
such student displayed signs of a ‘‘ vocation ” there were teachers 
and helpers at his side. If he preferred the more secular side of 
instruction he was at liberty to follow his own inclinations. 

Tonio felt the fascination of the speaker, and grew correspond- 
ingly interested in the subject. He wanted to mix with other 
boys ; he wanted to realize his own capacity for knowledge. 
Above all he wanted to try himself as to the measure and certainty 
of his faith. So much was inexplicable ; so much was confused 
by method of teaching and transmission, So much seemed only 
to inspire a thirst instead of quenching it, and so much was needed 

- to strengthen the artificial position of Religion as an assured basis 
for the safe-guarding of souls and the world’s acceptance, 

Father Osiris spoke of his voice, his musical knowledge, and the 
hopes based on the next few years. 

“ All that could be arranged,” said Fra Anselmo. 

Teachers of the best were to be found at San Vincenzo. Music 
was a gift of this land ; one encouraged and fostered by the Holy 
Church. Had not the greatest composers worked in her service, 
even as the greatest artists had sought inspiration from her 
faith. His cold keen eyes flashed to the boy’s quiet face. ‘‘ Only 
fifteen,’ he murmured. ‘“ He looks older.” 

“ As far as I know,” said Father Osiris, skimming briefly over 
the records of volcanic panic and big Lisa’s story, and his own 
period of guardianship. 

“Tf he has no earthly parents the Church can well fill their 
place. It isa great privilege that he found such a friend as you.”’ 

Tonio roused himself from abstraction to a profession of 
gratitude. Then they dismissed him for a time and he wandered. 
down to the harbour and thence to a quiet nook of the shore | 
he had discovered. 

The sea was still a novelty and a delight. It was so restful 
here away from sight and sound of the great city beyond, watch-. 
ing the fishwomen and the sailors, and listening to the various; 
dialects and trying to understand the sort of life they led. It was: 
anew world. Yet only some two-score miles separated him from: 
those noisy crowds of fashion or idolatry who made Rome a: 
market-place for their follies or a shrine for their fanaticism.., 
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Here in this quiet fragment of itself, one could think of it with a 
sense of past greatness wholly apart from that impress of civiliz- 
ation and century which marked it as its own. | 

He thought of the old grey monastery up there on the hillside 
whence he had seen the brown-frocked frati come forth on errands - 
of mercy. Sleek and well-fed and to all appearances contented. 
What was it like, that life > He wished he could know without 
the alternative of a change of faith. Of subscribing irrevocably 
to that system of rigorous discipline which he found so distasteful. 

* One’s soul is one’s own,”’ he muttered ; “ why should it not be 
given full liberty as to its own ideals of worship ?”’ And why 
overload the simple facts of Creation and Creator, with some 
hundreds of intercessors ? Was it not sufficient to believe in God, 

‘and in that Heaven of His aloofness without having to bow the 
knee to a Blessed Son and a Holy Mother and to Saints innumer- 
able and unnéeded ? ai 

He watched a bare-legged sailor lad, bending over the repairs 
of a sail he was patching ; singing gaily,’as he worked, a ritornello 
of Napoli. 

A word here and there sounded familiar. He too must have 
known that dialect and murmured those songs of the people. 
How he wished he could remember more of that time when he had 
had a mother and a home, and the tragedy of destruction had 
sounded no warning note from that sulphurous monster, which 
had so often mocked, and so often betrayed the trust of the 
- populace. 

His eyes wandered over the glassy waters that flowed onwards 
to that wondrous Bay. Perhaps, he might see it again. There 
was no reason why his guardian should not go to Napoli, before 
this leisure time was over. He had never seen that famed Vomero. 
His previous visits to Rome had ended. at Rome. Perhaps, this 
one might know extension ; scarce half of the promised time 
had passed, and Naples was but half a day’s journey, so Fra 
Anselmo had said. 

He tried to picture it as map and photograph had shown it, 
the wonderful Bay, and its dangerous and threatening guardian ; 
the queer irregular streets climbing up the hillsides; the old 
ancient city so dirty, so poverty stricken, yet so beloved of its 
ragged idle lazzaroni ; the sights and sounds beloved by. artists, 
and shunned by tourists. The Cathedral built on the site of a 
pagan temple, and commemorating, as did the Roman Cata- 
combs, the amalgamation of ancient and Christian faiths, 

At this point his mind wandered to David Cori, and the 
painting of himself. He rose abruptly. 
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The fisher boy was calling to a girl on the quayside. A girl 
of the people, with a bright scarf around her waist, and a gaudy 
kerchief confining her black hair, At sight of her the memory 
he so persistently shunned swept back once more. He felt his face 
flame, and his heart throb fiercely. Why-couldn’t ong forget ? 
Why must these hateful shameful longings torment one’s soul ? 
“ A little while ago and I was so strong, so happy, and now—the 
very sight and sound of a girl makes me sick.” 

He walked swiftly and stormily up to the stony heights that 
sheltered an old grey monastery. A bell was sounding, the gate 
of the little chapel stood open. A few pious folk were going in to 
pray. He watched them enter, crossing themselves, their hands 
on their beads, their heads bent. So poor and old, and yet 
holding some faith that comforted. With a sudden impulse he 
followed. 

It was the service of the Benediction. A simple one enough, 
and he knelt and followed the prayers and chants with a certain 
sense of familiarity. The chapel was old and poorly embellished. 
The Brotherhood were poor in worldly goods, and the place 
’ itself lay aside from the town ; half-forgotten, wholly neglected 
by its rich and powerful fraternities of Rome. Still something 
in its age and poverty and absence of pretension appealed to 
Tonio more than the elaborate splendours of the ornate Churches 
he had visited. Long after the service had ceased he knelt 
there in the soft gloom ; his head bent on his folded arms, his 
mood wandering along tortuous paths of penitence, and possi- 
bilities. Sin was everywhere in life and in the world ; possibly 
in the cloister. One could not escape it. It was man’s heritage, 
What was the use of remorse or repentance seeing that the cause 
of both was inevitable. As much a result of being alive, as one’s 
activity or one’s appetite. 

What was the use— 


CHAPTER VI 
I 


“I can never be grateful enough to you for bringing me here,” 
said Tonio. 

Father Osiris had been explaining his plans for the future. 

“ And you are quite willing to remain ? Four years would have — 
to be spent in this country. Your brief holidays make a visit to 
England scarcely worth the journey. I may come to see you, 
once or twice in the interval, but I make no absolute promise.” 

“ You are doing a great deal for me, padre, and I have no claim 
whatever on your kindness.” 

“You have given me an interest in life which it has not pre- 
viously possessed, and your voice was of great service to me in 
my church. I am as anxious as yourself that that voice should 
not be lost, and I am glad to place you where it will be guarded 
helpfully. As soon as I am a little stronger we will go to Albano 
and make the necessary arrangements.” 

“The frate seemed to think I must have been baptized into 
his Church,” said Tonio, suddenly. ‘‘ Could Lisa or Tomasso 
tell you nothing of my real parents, padre ? ”’ 

Father Osiris shook his head. “ Nothing—that we could 
trace. But—’’; he paused abruptly. — 

“Yes, padre?” 

“T was going to say perhaps they were not of the peasant 
class, or that order of the populace to which Lisa and her husband 
belonged.” 

Tonio looked thoughtful. His mind ever at the service of 
imagination, leaped to some fresh theory of his origin. He might 
be someone great ; even of noble birth. His instincts were refined ; 
everything coarse or common was distasteful. ‘ Since he had 
come here, to this land of art and religion, these feelings had 
expanded into sensuous appreciation of beauty and of devotion, 
With Cori it had been the one, with Father Osiris the other. And 
the events of this day had further bewildered him. Against 
sterile worship or agnostic thought stood out the contrast of 
self-devotion and self-sacrifice. The attraction of some quiet 
retreat to which no shame or tempting of the outside world might 
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penetrate. He pictured that Brotherhood, founded by St. 
Benedict, established at Monte Casino, near his own birth-place, 
an institution that numbered among its members so many cele- 
brated men; men whose services to literature and science were 
the pride of the Middle Ages, and to whom they, post terity, owed 


the preservation of the classic literature of Greece’and Rome. 


Had an order so important been founded on error ? Did it really 
mean nothing, as David Cori declared ? Nothing save the pander- 
ing to superstition, the eternal glorification of man as ministrant 
of God and dispenser of His will and meaning? Cori had said 
that mankind should be taught the znterest of Life not the fear 
of Death and Hell. The joy of contentment, not the emotional 
expectancy of future bliss. His own responsibility for his own 
soul, not its vicarious salvation. 

“Tt is all so queer; so confused. I don’t know if they are 
réally serious ; or only make-believers like myself.” 

For in that hour of mental conflict he had caught a sudden vision 
of instability. He was conscious of self-deception. He had no 
absolute conviction of anything, and his gratitude to Father 
Osiris was now confused with his admiration for David Cori. 

“But there will be time enough to decide,” he said suddenly, 
speaking unconsciously his conscious thought. 

“ Decide—what ?’’ asked Father Osiris. 

“What to believe, padre.”’ 


Mt 


Father Osiris had been startled by that sudden remark. He 
had wondered at the boy’s long silence, but had been unable 


to follow its course through doubts of parentage to doubts of 


Faith. 

He looked at him with inquiring eyes. 

“What to believe ? But you surely know that, Tonio, by this 
time ?”’ 

“In some way—yes. But there are so many ways and so 
many things. The Faith, as your Church preaches it, is not the 
Faith of yourself, or of Cardinal Viotti.”’ 

“In essentials it is.” 

“ But what ave the essentials, padre ?”’ 

“What the acknowledged Founders. and Teachers of the 
Church have taught and claim as Truth.” 

‘We must accept their word for it ?”’ 

“Why not ?. They were wise and thoughtful men ; they spent 
the best part of their lives in studying these matters.” 
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“Unless a man do keep whole and undefiled the Catholic 

ras without doubt he shall perish everlastingly,’”’ murmured 
onio. 

“Yes,” agreed Father Osiris. ‘‘ That is the doctrine of the 

~ Church. The Quicunque vult, so to say.” 

“Ts your faith that Catholic faith, Father ? ”’ \ 

“All Christian Faith is rooted and grounded in the one truth. 
Christ’s Divinity. His mission to save. And the perpetuation 
of His Love and His sacrifice.” 

_ “Then why has it broken up into so many different sects ?.”” 
demanded the boy. “If it was so simple a thing, and so sure, 

why could not the original Church remain in its original condition? 

The Church of the early Christians as Peter and Paul and the 

apostles left it in this very land ? I have been to St. Sebastino, 

and St. Callixtus,’’ he added. 

The Rev. Osiris looked up quickly. ‘‘ You have been to the 
Catacombs ? ” 

“ The maestro took me. He showed me how Pagan symbols 
and worship were re-baptized into Christian symbols, and given 
for Christian worship.” 

_ The priest frowned. ‘‘ He need not have done that. Of course 
_ Art is symbolic, and religious faith has, in certain ways, utilized 
it, but—” 

“ Zeus—as Jehovah; and Orpheus—as Christ. There were 
churches dedicated to San Apollinare, you know? And our 
Christ was for centuries painted only as the Lamb. He was 
given no human shape.” 

“We are not concerned with early Christian art. Each age 
marks some change in rule or measure of life. When Christianity 
emerged from persecution in the reign of Constantine the Great 
it was in a chaotic and formless condition ; only a foundation, 
so to say, for the great and mighty structure built upon its 
freedom.” 

“ But there seems no freedom in the Romish Church. It is 
all rule and slavish obedience.” 

‘“‘ Who told you so much about the Romish Church ? ” 

Tonio hesitated a moment. ‘‘ I—I have read a great many 
books—lately,” he said at last. 

‘‘ Whose books ? ”’ 

“They were in the studio.” pine 

“Ah! I thought as much. Indiscriminate reading is a 
dangerous pursuit, and I have heard rumours respecting that 
French artist which would prove he was no safe companion.’ 

‘ He was very clever, and very interesting,’ murmured Tonio. 
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‘Most agnostics and atheists are that. It is their stock-_ 
in-trade, so to say. At once their attraction and their danger.’ 
“‘ The maestro never forced any of his opinions on me, padre ”’ 

“Tam glad of that. As he was a Cardinal’s friend, and was 
working in his service it did not seem to me that he could be a 


heretic.” 


‘“ Heretic ?’’ murmured Tonio. “It is a queer word. They 
called Luther a heretic, and yet a Church was founded by him and 
persists to this day. And they burnt Savonarola in Florence,” 
he added mournfully. ‘‘ Why has the Church been so cruel ? 


j 
| 


It is always talking of Love. God’s Love; Christ’s Love; and ~ 


love of the Saints ; the love that should unite mankind ; and yet 
—it has persecuted and massacred millions of innocent people, 
because they differed from its dogmas.” 

“Religion has had to proceed from intolerance to liberty,” 
said the Rev. Osiris. ‘‘ All governments have shown the same 
spirit of authority. Laws once made must be obeyed.” 

““Or enforced by—Inquisitions ? ”’ ; 

“Ah! That was the greatest mistake the Church ever made. 
Its unforgettable offence. Yet, before pronouncing judgment 
one should remember the age in which such errors took place. 
The fiery jealousy and fiery bigotry which clasped the shackles 
of that great Creed. Strife and division must always seem a 
contradiction in Christian ethics, but they cannot kill out 
Christianity.” 

“A Man of Sorrows.... A man so good, so gentle, so pitiful 
to human suffering, and all these things done in His name.”’ 

“They were done in the Dark Ages, when fanaticism took the 
place of reason. Look at our own country, or, rather, my coun- 
try ; the records of Paganism and Puritanism ; the persecution 
of Wycliff, John Knox, Cranmer. They show up in quite as 
bad a light.” 

_ He looked curiously at the boy’s thoughtful face. They were 

sitting as usual on the balcony. At their feet the silvered sea ; 
in the air the faint perfume of lemon tree and oleander ; above 
their heads the pale sickle of the moon in its last quarter. The 
young face looked strangely pale and spiritual; the clasped 
hands seemed instinctively to shape that deprecatory position 
which signifies the service of the altar. 

“You think a great deal on religious subjects, Tonio,” said 
the Anglican priest suddenly. 


The boy started. Then the little cynical smile which Father — 


Osiris had learnt to know curved his lips, 
“Yes, padre,” he said. “I seem to have the religious 
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temperament. I wonder sometimes if Lisa was wrong about 
my father? Perhaps he was not a soldier, but a—Cardinal.” 

“ Tonio |’ exclaimed the shocked and startled cleric. 

e They have had—sons—you know, padre.” And their eyes 
met, 

There was less of saint than sinner in that mocking glance of 
Tonio’s. 

The conversation ended abruptly. 


II 


A few days passed before the journey to Albano. 

Letters from England had arrived for Father Osiris, and with 
them the offer of a quiet country parish in Dorsetshire. The 
owner of the living had rebuilt and restored the old church, but 
not content with that, he had erected between it and the little 
seaport town—over which he virtually ruled as chief ground 
landlord and J.P. for the county—a little chapel-of-ease, on which 
he had lavished ornamentation and decoration such as the larger 
edifice lacked. For this chapel he wanted\a priest after his 
own heart. The services were to, be of advanced ritual with 
every assistance of choir, vestment, incense, and pageant that 
the extremist order could devise. The priest must be one with 
himself in such matters. A strict celibate, with knowledge and 
appreciation of the best church music, and a.liberal mind as 
regarded innovations—not strictly in the Rubric. 

“Iam a law unto myself, and there will be no interference with my 
chapel,’’ he wrote, ‘‘If your views coincide with mine, I can guarantee 
& free hand, and a comfcrtable stipend, coupled with a small glebe for your 
own residence adjoining the chapel. A school-house and choir-room are 
attached. My choir-master is all that can be desired. An enthusiast, 
as well as a trained musician, You were specially recommended to me 
by Bishop Fenton, who knows of your good work and service at St. 
Benedict’s. If your health is réstored, and you can accept this offer, I 
should like you to read yourself in about the Feast of St. John, if that will 
suit your convenience.”’ 

Father Osiris read this letter with mingled feelings. It 
seemed to offer a post exactly suited to his tastes and require- 
ments. Nothing arduous, and nothing that would prevent his 
launching out in that new and advanced ritual to which he was 
tending, and which he ardently desired to see substituted through- 
out the established Church of England in place of its many 
slovenly and ill-conducted services. 

The mention of a “ private chapel,” as apart from the more 
important parish church, puzzled him a little. Why did this 
generous owner of advowsons so specially favour this retired and 
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insignificant offshoot of the parent stem? Was it because he 
feared, as yet, to let loose a flood of innovation upon the larger 
section of the parish, or was it because this “ offshoot ’’ was a 
pet possession? He knew there were many rich landowners 
and titled magnates who built special chapels on their estates, 
or in their private mansions for their own delectation ; who, had 
their own chaplains, choirs, and ministrants. Perhaps this Sir 
Wilfred Stoycross was one of these semi-religious enthusiasts 
nolding church property of his own, and anxious to further 
church interests by an indirect conformity with ecclesiastical 
designs ? 

In any case, the offer was a tempting one, especially in the 
» priest’s present state of mind. 


Iv 


That night Father Osiris wrote to Sir Wilfred Stoycross, accept« 
ing his offer, and promising to be back in England the first week 
in June. He would place Tonio in the collegio at Albano of which 
he had heard such praise, and then take a week or two in Switzer- 
iand, in order to brace himself for a resumption of activities. 

The fact of having a new appointment; the consequent 
interest and excitement of a new experience were a. mental 
tonic. The exchanging of routine was a stimulus in itself, as 
pleasant as the thought of his own glebe, and his own chapel. 
Of course, there remained the question of the lord of the manor, 
and how far they could agree or work together in mutual help- 
fulness. But the priest had little fear of small differences as 
long as they agreed upon essentials. 

He had had no experiences of country parishes. That in 
itself promised novelty. His friend who had ‘“‘ worked ”’ this 
little matter for him resided not far from the Manor House. He 
had described its owner as a scholarly man, a fine musician, and 
an enthusiast for the High Church party and its principles. He 
was unmarried, and his library was famous in the county.. Alto- 
gether the prospect was pleasing in every way, and if duties were 
too heavy, there was always the faithful Joseph to be called upon. 

Father Osiris possessed a private fortune of his own, and could 
afford to support much heavier expenses than a curate and a 
‘decorative ’’ ritual. What a blessing, too, that celibacy was 
a point in his favour ! 

Mrs. Troke could be transferred to Dorsetshire, and his house- 
hold comfort would be therefore assured. She was used to his 
ways and mode of living. Why on earth did the clergy ever marry, 
when there were such sensible institutions as housekeepers ? 
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Two days later Father Osiris and Tonio left for Albano, and 
the boy took a reluctant farewell of the old grey seaport. But 
some of the elation and excitement of his guardian had fallen 
also upon him. He heard with interest of this new appointment, 
and pictured the bijou chapel with a certain sensuous enthusiasm 
born of the sights and wonders of many Lady Chapels and ora- 
tories which he had visited in those past weeks. 

“If I resolve to become a priest, I might be your curato,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Only, then it would have to be English orders.” 

‘“‘ They are growing more into conformity with the Catholic 
Church,” said Father Osiris ; “so do not be rash, Tonio. Every 
new enthusiasm sweeps you off your feet. But, remember that 
to enter an order would mean a final separation.” 

“But the priesthood? I could perhaps get an English 
appointment ? The Catholic Church is largely represented 
there.” 

“True, and Lord Norfolk is a powerful friend,’ murmured 
Father Osiris. ‘‘ Still, you must promise me not to be led into’ 
a decision without my knowledge and consent.” He looked 
affectionately at the grave young face. ‘I shall never marry. 
I shall never have a son of my own. I should like to feel that 
one young life was growing up in love and companionship with 
me. But—your musical talent may mean a great deal more 
to your future than your present fervours and emotions. That 
is what I wish you to specialize upon.” 

“ You would like me to become a singer, padre ?’’ 

“ A great singer—certainly. There are degrees and qualities, 
but to my mind that art embraces all that the others lack. It 
is what life would mean to the picture, and motion to the sculp- 
ture. But why tell you this? You can’t have forgotten—— ”’ 

“No! Oh no! one never forgets what one has felt one can do. 
Only, I am afraid to hope my voice will mean so much. It may 
be just ordinary—a baritone probably. I can sing down to G.”’ 

“ But you must not! You must leave it alone. In a year 
or two you may try again; but not at present. Meanwhile, 
study music carefully, specially church music. There is a fine 
organ at San Giacomo. You can practise as you used to do.” 

“And it will be four years again,” said Tonio suddenly. 
“ Four Ihave spent with you. Four I am to spend in this college. 

-Then—lI suppose I shall begin to live !’’ a 
‘= “ To live ?” said Fathet Osiris vaguely. 
~ Yes, padre ; unless I become'a monk.” 


f 


DEMONSTRATION 


BOOK IIl 


CHAPTER I 
I 


To come to the green heart of the quiet English country, to see 
it in the tender twilight of a June evening, was to recognize that 
the coming and the seeing were accentuated by memories of more 
garish landscapes. 

The English priest felt that sudden thrill of appreciation so 
often felt by returning wanderers, however keen has been the 
impulse for foreign travel. He had broken his journey at Genoa, 
and again at Paris, and spent two days in London. There he 
had settled some business connected with his new appointment 
and had an interview with Father Joseph. 

Now he felt free and his own master. He looked out eagerly: 
at different stopping places and changes of train to discover for 
himself the nature of this famed Wessex district, which, as yet 
possessed only geographical interest for his mind. 

He left the train at last at a small, dirty station—the terminus 
of an old-fashioned seaport. He was too tired to note more 
than its half-deserted harbour, only used now for coasting trade. 
As he stood on the platform, a footman approached, and touching 
his hat, inquired if he was the gentleman for Stoycross Manor. 
On the priest’s assent, he informed him Sir Wilfred had sent a 
motor-car to meet him. He conducted him to it, and then 
secured his luggage. Large baggage and his furniture and books 
had been despatched from London. 

The car was a luxurious open one that spoke of wealth. The 
Rev. Osiris leant back against softly padded cushions, and felt 
as if life had fallen into pleasant places. 

They skirted a chain of tiny lakes, which seemed to lie in the 
heart of a valley sheltered by bare hills or downs. Then came 
scattered groups of white houses, the shops and dwellings of a 
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miniature town. From thence the car plunged into wooded 
roads dark with pine and oak, bordered by a wealth of evergreens, 
and aflame with the purple and rose of myriad rhododendrons. 
A steep ascent ended in another village, and leaving that to its 
peaceful slumberousness, the road turned sharply towards the 


wide iron gates of a park. They were open, and the car dashed © 


through and up a wide avenue of pines and oak, which wound 
westwards, to where an open glade showed the ivied front of a 
beautiful old manor house. 
_. Nothing could have looked more beautiful, more restful, more 
English than that old mansion, shut away in a track of pine 
forest ; its red-brick terraces and sloping lawns and rose-crowned 
gardens bathed in the last rays of the dying after-glow. 

The drive curved again before a final decision brought the 
car to the hall door of the house. It was approached by a wide 
- shallow flight of steps. The door was opened by an elderly 

man in quiet livery. He took the visitor’s dust coat and hat, 
and saying, ‘‘ Sir Wilfred is in the library, sir,” led the way across 

a shadowy and spacious hall to another room at the further 

end. 

Father Osiris was ushered in and announced to his host. 

Sir Wilfred Stoycross showed himself as a thin, delicate- 
looking man with the short-sightedness and stooping shoulders 
of the student. He welcomed his guest with frank cordiality, 
expressing a hope that he was not very fatigued after the hot, 
dusty journey from town. Then he offered him one of the low 
leather chairs by the window, which stood open to a magnificent 
view of the gardens and park. A friendly wolf-hound and a 
small, quaint griffin dog made friendly overtures to the stranger. 
Then tea was brought in, and the two men set to work to make 
each other’s acquaintance, and to reach confidence through a 
chevaux-de-frise of formalities. 

The business was not so difficult as Father Osiris had antici- 
pated. It was evident that Sir Wilfred knew something of ‘the 
priest’s work at St. Benedict’s, and the famous musical services 
he had-arranged there from time to time.” It appeared too, that 
he desired him to stay at the Manor House until his own little 
vicarage was set in order. 

“ Thave no visitors.at present,” said his host. ‘‘ To tell you the 
truth, it is an obligation I shun; but I have a sister——_” He 
paused and sighed. “She is a very energetic person,” he re- 
sumed ; ‘and she will persist in paying me visits. .We are the 


last of the family. That is a plea one cannot reject, however. 


unsociable be one’s inclinations. When she comes here she fills — 
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the place with a crowd of her own following. She is a widow,” 
he added, after another pause. 

Father Osiris merely murmured ‘“ Indeed?” He was un- 
conscious of whether that fact demanded commiseration or was 
an excuse for “ the following.” 

“Yes; attractive, so everyone says. No family. She is 
always urging me to marry ; she says it is a duty when one has 
property. What do you think ?” | 

“T should say it was entirely a matter of personal feeling,”’ 
said the priest. ‘Of course, a property like this “i he 
hesitated, and glanced through the window to the vast shadowy 
park, whose boundaries stretched further than his eyes could 
verify. 

“It has been in the family for two hundred years,” said Sir 
Wilfred. “It goes to male or female branch alike, provided 
the name remains unchanged.” 

“Then your sister: ay 

“Yes; she might inherit. But these are family matters. 
Let us get to more important ones—or, perhaps, you are tired ? 
I can see you are. I will show you your room; you may like 
to rest before dinner. We shali have the whole long evening 
to discuss our plans.” 

He rose. The priest followed his example not unwillingly. 
He was tired after his journey, and his business in London. 
He felt that rest and a good dinner formed a grateful proposition. 
Host and guest passed up a broad oak staircase to a room on 
the first floor, which Sir Wilfred signified was for the priest. 
“And make free use of my study,” he added. ‘‘ None of my 
bookcases are locked. Dinner is at eight o’clock. You will 
find me in the room we have just left. Only ourselves.” 

He closed the door on murmured thanks, and went thought- 
fully away. 


II 


“‘ Only ourselves ” formed the programme of events for many 
succeeding days. Father Osiris had never felt so, happily con- 
tent ; never lived a life so suited to his tastes, or so interesting 
in its possibilities. 

The history of Stoycross Manor and its neighbourhood was 
gradually unfolded. 

Formerly the land for miles around had belonged to the 
Church. The ruins of an ancient abbey still remained in one 
corner of the park, and the cloisters were easily traceable. How 
the Stoycross family had come into possession was probably 
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due to the dissolution of Romish orders. Father Osiris did not 
trouble to examine the family tree. The place and its owner 
were now sufficiently ecclesiastical to bridge any intervening 
gaps of descent. Indeed, he often wondered that Sir Wilfred 
had not entered the Church, so imbued was his mind with matters 
spiritual and theological. 

The chapel he had built was in itself a gem of architecture. 
It might almost have been translated from some old Italian 
church, and brought into this lonely region of Wessex. 

“Tt was a work of love,’”’ explained Sir Wilfred, showing his 
sanctuary to its appointed vicar-in-chief. “ The architect was 
both artist and Catholic, and fortunately money was no object. - 
So much great work and good work for the Church is hampered 
by the need of sordid dross.” 

Yet neither he nor the Rev. Osiris seemed to consider that 
without that ‘‘ sordid dross’ neither the chapel, nor glebe, nor 
Manor House would have flourished into their present import- 
ance. 

The new incumbent made a few inquiries as to the congrega- 
tion. 

“At present but a select few,” murmured the squire, glancing 
at the rows of polished pine that made for “sittings.” ‘‘ But 
that is of no consequence. Better a small audience in agreement 
than a large one at difference. Unfortunately, a great many 
people in the neighbourhood are at difference with my opinions 
and my wishes. But there is always St. Mark’s,’’ he added. 

“The Parish Church ?” 

“Yes. It belongs to Sandhaven. There is also another at 
the further end of the little village of Salternes. The priest in 
orders ’’ (Sir Wilfred never used the word “ clergyman”) is a 
friend of mine. You will possibly make his acquaintance before 
long.” 

‘“The neighbourhood would seem well-provided with places 
of worship.” 

“It is, if one counts the dissenting chapels also. But. their 
congregations need not disturb us.” 

‘““County families ?’’ questioned the priest. : 

Sir Wilfred enumerated them. It was a widely scattered 
district. There, at Salternes, was a little cluster of private 
families ; residents of the groups of villas or so-called mansions 
set amongst the pinelands. Again, further to the west, one found 
a queer, broken chain of inland seas, which had once meant 
the entire channel. It was between these latitudes that the 
estate and village of Salternes nestled snugly and aloof. It 
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had nothing to do with the county town or with its eastern 
neighbour, a seaside resort of garish invitation which held its 
seasons and amusements on historic ground, and had made coast 
and cliff a link of varying attractions. 

“But I never go there,” added Sir Wilfred. ‘‘ If one needs 
amusement there is always London. Besides—my interests all 
lie on this side of the county. It is a treasure-house for the 
archzeologist or the romancist. It holds countless records of 
Catholic times ; abbeys, monasteries, ruins galore! You will 
find plenty to interest you.” 

But apparently the Rev. Osiris intended to create his own 
interests, and formulate a life in which beauty and: pleasure 
united only with Church ceremonials. 

The formal opening and dedication of the new Chapel and his 
own induction were events of undoubted festal importance. 
They were conducted and supported by a small and very extreme 
section of the High Church hierarchy. A Bishop of unenviable 
notoriety honoured the occasion supported by a devoted band 
of lesser constellations. There were processions, banners, 
incense, vestments, and candles sufficient to have “‘ graced a 
Roman festival.” Everything was perfect of its kind. No vest- 
ment too costly, no altar-cloth too rich, no eucharistic linen 
too fine to grace their usage. Many envied the owner of such 
a costly toy, so perfect in appointment, so imposing in ritual, 
and with a congregation so meek and subordinate that Rants 
differences would not be possible happenings. 

The clerical magnates were all entertained at the Manor atter- 
wards, and a special train took them back to London. In the 
evening the new high-priest held a short Benediction service, 
and was gratified at the attendance. It was chiefly composed 
of women, as is usual with High Church congregations ; but then, 
women are the most necessary, as they are the most useful of 
Church assistants. By their help, their wealth, their influence 
are all parish matters sustained and carried out. Very little 
pecuniary help ever comes from a clerical exchequer. 

To “ give to the Church” is giving to the Lord, and those 
who feel they are doing so, have every reason to be satisfied with 
such an assurance as interest on their investment. It is the 
only interest they ever receive. 


Il 


A week after the opening of the Chapel—which was dedicated 
to St. Cecilia—the parsonage house was in order, and Mrs. Troke 
in management. ‘The rest of the establishment consisted of a 
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‘“‘handy boy” and a gardener, both’ belonging to the village, 
The man, who was middle-aged, went home every night. There 
was a vegetable garden and a small orchard, as well as a flower 
garden to attend to, but with occasional aid from Abel he 
managed them all. Matthew Overcombe was an odd character, 
as his reverend master soon discovered. He held dogged opinions 
on religious matters, and loved nothing better than an argu- 
ment. The fact of having once played an instrument called a 
bass viol, and assisted at Christmas carols had imbued him with 
the idea that he understood Church music. To him the ‘trained 
choristers of St. Cecilia were still nought but village urchins, 
nor would he call their blue cassocks and surplices anything more 
respectful than “ pinerfores.” He was nearer sixty than fifty ; 
he had the hard, weather-beaten face and clear, shrewd eyes 
of the open-air worker, and knew more of the lucrative uses of 
a garden than many of his high-salaried rivals in the district. 
He undertook to supply his master with fruit and vegetables 
all the year round, provided he had a self-interest. in the surplus. 
The Rev. Osiris, to whom a garden was a novelty as yet, agreed 
to all his demands. He only desired peace and a corresponding 
amount of comfort. 

His lines had fallen in such extremely pleasant places that he 
could hardly believe in his good fortune. As week followed 
week and he found no objections expressed to ‘“‘ Eucharist 
Mass,” processions for Our Lady, or any special Saint, or the 
most advanced ritual, he grew more and more satisfied, 

He paid a few visits to the neighbouring magnates in company 
with Sir Wilfred, and found that they were either passive or 
conformable. Ladies were eager to work for the “ exquisite 
chapel,” attend to its altar and its floral decorations, or teach 
in the school that was attached. That school was a pet hobby 
of the squire, and became equally important to the new vicar. 
It was intended as the training-house of youthful devotees. 
They were to be rooted and grounded in all matters appertaining 
to creed and ritual. Thus they would grow up in High 
Church principles, and add to that ever-increasing flood of opinion 
which should eventually sweep all objectors into its net of 
intrigue. 

The first year of “ Father Osiris’ ”” (as he was now universally 
called) reign of office passed quickly and smoothly. His health 
had improved in the fresh country air. His leisure was pleasantly 
associated with study of his favourite subjects, and the asso- 
ciation of kindred souls, If murmurs of criticism and rumours 
of “‘ popery”’ were-in the air, they never stirred the tranquil 
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solitudes of the Manor and its limited autocracy. Farms and 
pottery works knew only too well that it was to their interest 
to support what supported them. The tenants held their 
properties on easy terms, the pottery workers were paid good 
wages, and had clean and comfortable dwellings. In com- 
parison with such advantages, what mattered personal opinion 
on religious subjects ? One Church was pretty much the same 
as another, and if it pleased a special ‘‘ passon”’ to dress himself 
in laces and satins like a lady going to a ball, or walk to and fro > 
his tiny chapel with a train of “(blue pinerfored brats’’ squalling 
behind him, well, that was his business. As for “‘ elevating the 
cross,’ and bowing to the East, that was just “‘ passon’s fancy,”’ 
and did no harm to anyone. Besides, there was always the Parish 
Church or some convenient Little Bethel to go to, if one needed 
the strong meat of mere Biblical teaching. 

Thus things were made pleasant all round and no one’s con- 
cience suffered. The one crumpled rose-leaf amidst such wealth 
of spiritual floriculture was the choir. It in no way pleased 
the critical tastes of the vicar. it in no way approached the 
perfection of St. Benedict’s, or even the musical proficiency of 
the choristers in some ordinary little Italian chapel. 

Often and often did the memory of Tonio and his beautiful 
voice return to his discoverer. Often.did he long to hear those 
clear glad tones ringing out in some “‘salutaris,” or “ gloria,”’ 
or those famed anthem solos for which St. Benedict’s had been 
renowned. 

He heard but seldom from the boy, and his communications 
were not very expansive. He was content; he was busy. The 
Frati were very kind. He had made a few friends among the 
students. He practised the organ and the piano. In the hot 
weather there was litile study, but the boys were taken for 
excursions or did their tasks out of doors. His special teacher, 
‘Fra Stefano, was a very clever and strict one. He was assured 
that his Italian birth must have meant admission to the estab- 
lished Faith. He went to Mass, and most of the services. He 
could have belonged to the choir only for his voice. He men- 
tioned Cori once. He had come to see him before leaving Rome. 
The Cardinal was in ecstacies over the St. Giovanni. It would 
be sent for exhibition to the Paris Salon next year. 

_ Father Osiris was conscious of some restraint in these letters. 

He attributed it to the fact that his teachers knew that the 
boy’s ostensible guardian was a ‘‘heretic’’ in their opinion. He 
was a little vexed that Tonio’s union with the Romish Church 
should be taken for granted. Still, there was nothing to prove 
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he had not been baptized into it: The priests looked sharply 
after mothers and infants in that land of priestly domination. - 

Thus weeks slipped into months, and months totalled quickly 
the values of first one, then two years of life at Salternes. 


Iv 


It was in the autumn of that second year that the first cloud 
hovered in a sky of placid content. 

Its shadow was upon Sir Wilfred’s face when he announced 
to his priestly friend that there was to be an invasion of the 
privacy of the Manor House. A house-party was threatened, 
and his sister, Mrs. Varennes, was, of course, the disturber. 
She was bringing down a party of smart people, and musical 
people, and hoped there would be some shooting for the men, 
and boating parties for the women. Sir Wilfred was to get his 
house and his yacht in order, and to see about hiring some sailing 
boats. ‘Some of the people were awfully keen on exploiting 
those channels round Monksea and Sandhaven. They would 
have a series of picnics and excursions. She would need all the 
bedrooms at the Manor, and Wilfred must get assistance from 
the village if the staff was insufficient. 

Sir Wilfred read portions of this epistle to Father Osiris. 

““ She has not seen the chapel since it was completed,’’ he added. 

“ Will it interest her ?”’ asked the priest. 

Sir Wilfred looked doubtful. ‘I hardly. know. One can 
never count on Ethelynde,” he said. ‘‘ Sometimes she is dévote 
as any professed religieuse; at others, worldly as any society 
star who illumines her own fantastic coterie. She has “‘ passions ”’ 
for things or people who belong to the artistic world. A lame 
poet, a blind musician ; an actor with new ideas for the exploita- 
tion of the stage; a singer with some higher or lower note in 
her voice than has yet been heard. | So it is.”’ 

“ Enthusiastic ?”’ 

“ For the time of an enthusiasm. There have been so many, 
and they have only meant failures.” 

“You should interest her in St. Cecilia,” said Father Osiris. 
“And that reminds’me. I have been thinking I should have 
some assistance in my work. So many services and two sermons 
a week, besides the addresses to adults, and the superintendance 
of the schools. One ought not to weary of well-doing, but 
unfortunately the body is a weak vessel at best.” 

“ Of course, of course, my dear padre! We will see about it 
at once—or perhaps——” 
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“Yes ; I have someone in my eye; most suitable. He was 
with me at St. Benedict’s, and is quite willing to come here. 
He could undertake some of my duties; preach at evensong, 
see to the schools, so that an occasional visit from myself would 
_ suffice, and pay some of those parochial calls which irk me.” 

‘“ Where would he reside ?”’ asked the squire. 

“Oh—with me, as before. There is room enough in my pres- 
_ bytery, and I shall be glad of company in the long evenings that 
are at hand. You will have your house parties.’ 

“ But you won’t desert me ?” pleaded Sir Wilfred. ‘I can’t 
stand these house parties. They bore me to death.” 

“Tam not at all in favour of worldly pleasures,” said. the 
priest. “Still, one must conform to other’s opinions occasion- 
ally.” 

“ Then you'll come—sometimes—to dinner ?” 

“T should like to meet Mrs.—Varennes—was it not ?”’ 

“Yes. Her husband was of some French family. Settled 
over in this country after the Revolution. The wine trade, 
I believe. Anyhow, he was very wealthy.” 

“ Then she——’”’ 

“Oh yes ; she is a very rich woman ; generous too. She gave 
me a couple of thousand for my chapel. It paid for the marbles 
of the altar and the pulpit.” 

‘“‘ And she has not seen the chapel in its finished condition ?” 

“No. It will be a surprise. I wanted her to come to the 
dedication, but she was going to China, or Kamschatka, or 
somewhere.” 

“She is evidently a contrast to yourself?” said Father 
Osiris. 

“You are right. She is. Queer, isn’t it, that there should 
be such differences in families? One parent stem, yet no two 
branches exactly alike.”’ 

Father Osiris agreed. Yet neither of these two intellectuals 
paused to consider that in physical, as in natural law, the same 
phenomenon exhibits itself. Does nature ever produce. without 
some variation from the original? Are two branches of the same 
tree ever exactly alike? Are two blossoms on the same stem 
identical in form, shape, or colour? Then why should the family 
tree of race or individual exhibit merely the same character- 
istics ? 


CHAPTER II 
I 


It was in the first week of an unusually fine September that the 
house-party signified its arrival. 

The summer had been rainy and tempestuous, but with 
August came a change to intense heat, and the change had lasted 
on through a month of brilliant sunshine. In spite of autumn 
being announced in the calendar, it showed little recognition 
of its season beyond gleaned harvest fields and a ripened glow 
of colour in cottage gardens and heather clad moors. Summer or 
winter made little difference to the vast spreading woods where 
pine and fir defied the change of seasons, and only the bracken 
flamed and fused into colour, until its final passage into winter’s 
arms. 

The Manor House never looked more beautiful than in those 

' months of the year’s decline. Virginia creeper and ivy covered 
its walls and garlanded its gables. Vivid dahlias and late ger- 
aniums, tall bushes of fuchsia, and hedges of escallonia circled its | 
lawns. The park itself was green and fresh as in early summer, 
and only the faint mists of evening bore any presage of the 
waning year. 

The Rev. Osiris had decided to hold his Harvest Thanksgiving 
on the Sunday after the arrival of the house-party. He expected 
Father Joseph on the Saturday evening, and was pleasantly 
excited over his arrival, as well as the decorations of the little 
chapel. Gifts of fruit and flowers and vegetables had been 
showered on it; willing helpers had arranged 'the decorations. 
A third assistant ‘‘ priest’? was to come to the rectory, or as its 
owner preferred to call it, the Presbytery, on the Sunday itself, 
and help in the duties of Eucharist, Matins, and Evensong. 
The Festival was to be as splendid as taste and lavish gifts could 
accomplish, and when Father Osiris took his astonished assistant 
over the building, the evening before the ceremony, he felt repaid 
for much care and attention by the enthusiasm the sight evoked, 

Father Joseph had never been abroad ; never visualized the 
lavish ornamentation of the Holy Catholic Church in its own land. 
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English cathedrals leave one cold save for admiration of-archi- 
~ tectural art. Those of the Romish Church are a sumptuous 
eye-spectacle ; a feast of colour, sound, and fragrance. 

Sir Wilfred Stoycross had endeavoured to reproduce something 
of that glow and colour in his precious bantling, and Father 
Osiris had helped him still further with decorative art and 
ecclesiastical symbols. 

Even in bare simplicity of’ Lenten time the little chapel was 
a dream of sensuous beauty by reason of its dim lights, its 
exquisite windows, the rich Byzantine decoration of its rood- 
screen, the paintings on the walls, the dim religious light of the 
hanging lamp—suspended from the baldachino above the richly- 
coloured marbles of the altar—which was never extinguished, 
But seen now, with the light of sunset streaming through its 
stained glass windows, with every arch and pillar wreathed in 
ivy and garlanded by laurels, with pulpit and reading desk and 
lectern and choir a maze of white:and scarlet and gold, with 
heaped fruits and giant vegetables, and miniature stacks of oats 
and bafley, with floating banners and fragrance of incense, the 
tiny edifice was like one huge bouquet enshrining the great 
ebony crucifix that dominated all other meanings. 

Father Joseph, a little paler and thinner, but cherubic as ever, 
clasped his hands and gasped. “It is a dream of heaven!” he 
murmured. “It is the most perfect thing I have ever seen. 
Oh, padre, what a privilege to claim official rights in such a 
paradise !” 

He genuflected and knelt before the altar, for the door that 
separated this sanctuary from the vulgar herd of mere wor- 
shippers stood open. 

“T forbade them to touch the screen,” said the Rev. Osiris. 
“It is perfect as it stands. Decoration would merely vul- 
garmize.”’ 

“Tt would indeed” agreed Father Joseph, surveying the 
beautiful carving and colouring. Then his eyes fell on the organ, 
set in its recess. ‘“‘ Is your music as perfect as everything else °’” 
he asked. 

“ Ah—that is the one drawback! The choir is most inade- 
quate, and, unfortunately, we are dependent upon local talent. 
The town is too far, and the next village composed largely. of | 
the Dissenting type. In this little hamlet and its dependency 
of Salternes, the people are mostly tenants of the Manor. Sir 
Wilfred has therefore a certain influence. But I have searched 
in vain for special talent, and we could not import a private choir, 


of our own.’’ 
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“Tf you had Tonio here !’”’ said Father Joseph. 

“Even then—his voice would be useless. However, Sir 
Wilfred has secured a professional soloist for the anthem to- 
morrow. He is coming from Warchester to-day, and will stay 
at the Manor until Monday.” 

Father Joseph still gazed around, and still murmured breath- 
_ lessly over the perpetual discovery of new beauty or new wonders. 
The arched roof, so perfectly proportioned, the windows, the 
wrought iron rings that held the candles, the gorgeous material 
and colour of the baldachino, the beautifully carved oak choir- 
stalls, the painting of the chapel’s patron saint (Cecilia) which 
hung over the altar, the exquisite marbles of the pulpit, one and 
all of these claimed enthusiastic admiration. 

“ About how many would it hold ?” he asked at last. 

“About a hundred and fifty. A few more, with a little 
crowding, but Sir Wilfred only maintains it for his special services, 
and those of his friends in the neighbourhood”’ 

“What sort of man is this Sir Wilfred ?”’ 

“Very dévot; very cultured; somewhat ascetic of taste and 
habits of living. But you will see him. Unfortunately, just 
at present, there is a large house-party at the Manor. He is 
unable to come to me as often as he used to do, and I—prefer 
not to go to him.” 

A sound of loud voices and laughter broke in upon his words. 
The door of the chapel was suddenly flung open, and some half- 
dozen people came in. 


¢ II 


The two priests turned and stood gazing at the intruders. 

A handsome, fashionably-dressed woman detached herself from 
the others and came up the centre aisle. 

% noe of you is the officiating dignitary of this place ?’’ she 
asked. 

Her voice was ringing and dominating. She spoke and looked 
like one accustomed to control less assertive forces. The Rev. 
Osiris stepped forwards. 

““T—have that honour, madam.” 

“Ah!” she said quickly, “I ought to have guessed. My 
brother gave me a thumb-nail description. Well, I’m. the 
present lady of the Manor. I suppose you knew I was expected. 

He lifted his biretta. ‘‘ Mrs. Varennes? Yes, Sir Wilfred 
told me.”’ 

“T’ve just run over to see his shrine,” she said. ‘I had a 
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hand in its manufacture, so I’m priviledged.”” She glanced 
round. “ There’s not much visible, is there? Harvest Festival, 
of course. Will told me; his gardeners have been swearing 
themselves black in the face over the spoilation of hot-houses 
and wall-fruit. I suppose yours did the same ?” 

“Mine?” The Rev. Osiris threw back a thought to some 
dogmatic speech on the part of Matthew Overcombe. It was to 
the effect that as none of the “ rectory stuff ’’ was fit to show 
up against that of Sir Wilfred’s gardeners, the “‘ passon ” had 
best confine his contributions to household necessities. ‘‘ Mine?” 
he repeated vaguely. : 

“IT suppose you sent some of your ‘spoils of the earth’? At 
least, you ought to. But, then, you clerical gentlemen don’t 
often practise the self-denial you preach !’ 

She turned away to her friends, and began to point out the 
various beauties of the chapel. 

Father Osiris felt his face suddenly flame at the insolence of 
her words and manner. Father Joseph came down from the 
altar steps and joined him. Apparently Mrs. Varennes did not 
think it{necessary to introduce her friends. She whirled them 
here and there ; pointing, criticizing, sometimes ridiculing. Her 
manner was an affront to sanctuary or sanctity, and Father 
Osiris inwardly raged at an insolence he could not rebuke. She 
pointed out the marbles as her gift, and finally ran up the pulpit 
steps and stood in his own sacredly official place. 

“ You can’t excommunicate me, padre !”’ she called to him, 
adopting Sir Wilfred’s appellation. ‘‘ For this is my property, 
and if I quarrel with Will I shall take it away and sell it to a 
Jew dealer as a relic. They love Christian relics, you know. 
All the old silver, and brass, and paintings, and triptyches we 
pick up are found in the second-hand shops of the Ponte Vecchio 
and the Ghetto. I wonder what sort of sermons you preach ?”’ 
she went on. ‘I shall come and hear you to-morrow. As I’m 
very advanced, I hope you won’t talk theological rot. There’s 
nothing so in need of enlightenment as the Church, and nothing 
that so fears it. It still believes in miracles. I suppose if it 
didn’t, the whole paraphernalia of clericalism would fall to the 
ground. When women get the vote, and the pulpit and the 
bench and a few other little trifles which man is at present 
guarding for all he’s worth, then he’ll know what the modern 
spirit of inquiry has done for his cherished belief. And now— 
dearly beloved brethren iy, 

_ She held up one white-gloved hand to her laughing auditors, 
and descended as swiftly as she had run up. 
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The face of the Rev. Osiris was black with anger. He looked 
at the laughing group as if he would like to turn them bodily 
out of the building. As for Father Joseph, he was too bewildered, 
and, in a manner, too fascinated, to do more than stare at the - 
- beautiful woman who had thrown so insolent a defiance in their 
faces. ? 

Then the church door swung back once more, and Sir Wilfred 
entered. He was not alone. With him was a girl, at once the 
most vivid and lovely thing in the whole building. She was 
immediately seized and surrounded. Father Joseph caught 
sight of her, and wondered what it was in her face that seemed 
to strike a note of memory. It tantalized and attracted, and 
yet defied recognition. Her voice was singularly clear and soft. 
It held a faint foreign accent indescribably piquante, that seemed 
to explain her vivid dress. 

French, Italian, Spanish ? He wondered which, as he watched 
and listened, while Sir Wilfred and Father Osiris talked aside. 
Suddenly her eyes fell upon him, and a glance of recognition 
followed. She left the group and came straight and swift to 
where he stood. 

“T think we have met before, monsieur? It was—one—two 
—more than two years ago. You were with a young—a very 
young priest, or, ar least, he was to become a priest. You know 
whom I mean, is it not? Tonio he was called. I have often 
wondered——”’ 

The Rev. Joseph gave a little gasp. Ofcourse! The girl of 
whom Tonio had spoken! Who was a typist in some city office, 
But how had she come into this mtlieu ? She looked as radiant, 
as well dressed as any of these society butterflies. 

“J—yes, 1 believe—I mean Tonio told me. He is in Italy 
now.”’ 

“Ah! I knew he was going. So he had his wish, the little 
St. Timothy ? And I—I had mine. But I have arrived before 
him. I—but, ah, /d, 1/4! what use to tell you? You knew 
nothing, I suppose, of that ambition? You know nothing of 
my name ?” 

“T have not—not—heard it,”’ he stammered. 

“It is Christine Delacroix in reality. ‘Toto’ to the public. 
Musical comedy—does that convey anything to your rever- 
ence ?” 

It did not—except bewilderment. Except a certain sense of 
fascination that flashed from the radiant face, the brilliant eyes, 
the floating rose-hued veil that seemed to shroud and_ yet 
accentuate every graceful movement. How lovely she was, 
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_ and yet he had not glanced twice at her when they first met, and 
she had challenged Tonio to follow up that indiscretion. 

“ I—oh yes—I know the name,” he said. “‘ It is in the papers 
and in the streets so often. I—suppose that means you are 
famous °” 

“ It means that Iam going to become so,” she said. ‘‘ London 
knows me—ah yes !—for I am ‘ Princess Toto’ and ‘ Toto’ is 
all the rage still, though it has a year to its back, as one says. 
We hope another year. We go now to a new theatre. That is 
why I have a few days of holiday. Madame Varennes, she is 
a friend of a friend of mine. She is good enough to admire my 
voice, and she asked me to come here for a few days of rest. 
When I saw you, I thought all at once of St. Benedict’s. I have 
so often gone there to hear Tonio sing. He told me his voice 
had all broken and changed. Do you hear if it recovers? — 
Hélas! what a pity to be a boy. It would have broken my 
heart: Such a voice—and then to lose it. Mon Dieu!” 

“He might possess another as good? He hopes to be a 
tenor.” 

“I thought he was to be a priest ?”’ she exclaimed. 

And at that moment Sir Wilfred came up, and took her away 
to look at the St. Cecilia. 


II 


“Let us go,’ said Father Osiris hurrfaly. “ These people 
destroy one’s sense of dignity. They are as inappropriate to a 
place of this sort as would be a liveried footman serving the 
altar. Come! What are you staring at ?” 

For Father Joseph was lost in abstraction. His hands clasped, 
his eyes following a veil that floated like a rose-tinted cloud 
amidst the floral decorations of the aisle. 

‘* [—she—I—do you know who she is ?”’ he stammered. 

“I neither know nor care,’”’ said Father Osiris sternly, and 
he took his arm and drew him away into the vestry and closed 
the: door. 

The girl whom everyone called ‘“ Toto”’ was talking to Sir 
Wilfred. 

“ But yes ; it is all arranged. I will sing for you. If I stand 
there, behind the curtain of the organ, no one will see, and they 
will think ‘ what a lovely voice that boy has.’ Besides, now, 
I have an interest. I know that priest. I used to go to his 
services at St. Benedict’s.”’ 

“A Protestant church !’”’ exclaimed Sir Wilfred. 


} 
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* Ah—what matter? It was not for the service, but for the 
music. He had one boy in the choir—ah! but what a ee t 
Ex-queesite |” | 
_ She made a gesture of enthusiasm. Sir Wilfred’s eyes were 

arrested by the gesture and the lovely uplifted face. Exactly 
how or why this radiant vision had dropped into his house and 
upset his arrangements, he was not clear in his own mind. But 
_ there she was, and he had motored her over to Sandhaven that 

afternoon, and brought her here at her special request, and now 
was informed that she was to be the soloist for to-morrow’s service. 
What a terrible marplot Ethelynde was ! 

‘“‘T don’t know what the padre will say,” he muttered con- 
fusedly. ‘‘ You see, I had no idea. I—I told him someone 
was coming from Warchester. And a—a lady vocalist is such 
an innovation.” 

‘“So much the better. Now, that I have seen this little 
chapel, I am crazy to sing init. It is a gem of beauty. I have 
seen nothing like it. I think you a most wonderful man to 
build ‘such a place !” 

Sir Wilfred was conscious of a little thrill of pleasure. To 
be praised by so sweet a voice, to be appreciated by so fascinating 
a personality, the sensation was altogether novel, and not dis- 
agreeable, 

“Tam glad you approve of it, mademoiselle,” he said. “TI - 
spent many years of thought and study over its construction.” 

“And it makes you happy—yes ?”’ she questioned quickly. 
“Of course. Nothing makes one so happy as a good work— 
and this is good. It might—almost—be of my faith,” she 
added. ‘‘ The cross, the altar, the screen, the lamp, they are all 
as we would have for a Lady Chapel in some great church. But’ 
this is a—Lady Chapel—is it not ?”’ 

“ By dedication—St. Cecilia,’ he said, and pointed to the 
beautiful painting above the altar. ‘‘ It is copied from the one 
of Sebastian Conca,” he added. ‘‘I had it done by a special 
artist in Rome.” 

“Mon Dieu! But it is you who deal en prince with such 
alten That priest I saw, he is supported by you, is he 
not?” 

“Supported ?... You mean he is the incumbent ?” 

“A funny word! Ido not know what it means. - Over the 
parish, is that it? Ata salary ?” 

“He has a private income of his own. But, of course, the 
parish and the chapel mean certain duties, and a certain income 
1s attached.”’ 
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He was a little surprised at her interest and questioning. 
One scarcely expects a musical comedy star to be interested in 
church matters. Her eyes went to the St. Cecilia. The rapt 
_ face, the slender hands on the ivory keys, the suggestion of 

angelic inspiration. 

“Tt is beautiful,’ she said softly. ‘I shall sing to her, and 
to my memory of him.” 

“Him ?” questioned Sir Wilfred uneasily. 

“ My little St. Timothy, the boy of the divine voice. You have 
never heard him? At the priest’s other church ?” . 

““T was never at St. Benedict’s. But Father Osiris has told, 
me of this boy. Italian, is he not ?” 

“Yes; with a beautiful face ; grave; spiritual—yet a spark 
of the devil. I thought he was to be a priest, but that other, 
the little fat one who smiles always, he tells me ‘no’. He is at 
school somewhere. I wish he may regain his voice.” 

“ Toto !’”’ screamed one of the party in the background, “ are 
you ever coming ?” 

“ We are looking for the confession box,’”’ said Mrs. Varennes. 
“Where is it, Will?” 

She always called him that, much as he disliked it, but then 
he had learnt in nursery days that to dislike anything Ethelynde 
said, or did, was only to court repetition of the speech or action. 
Wilful and spoilt she had always been, wilful and spoilt she had 
grown up, to be adored by a weak husband, and flattered into 
a certain noteriety by a foolish ‘“‘set’”’ of social luminaries ; 
bizarre talent, and artistic flaneurs. By these she was entertained 
or amused, and she made various uses of their varying gifts. 

Her brother turned and looked at the restless, chattering 
group, now hovering round their hostess and the flower-wreathed. 
font. 

“Where is it ?’’ she repeated. 

“In your imagination, Ethelynde,”’ he answered curtly. 


IV 


The secret of who was to sing the solo in the anthem was kept 
until close on the time for morning service. Then the organist 
had to be told. Sir Wilfred had come to the vestry and explained 
that the Warchester vocalist. was unable to come, and that one 
of his guests had offered to sing in his place. 

She had to enter by the vestry, and stood concealed from the 
congregation, though within sight of the organist and his direc- 
tion. The key was altered to suit her lovely mezzo-soprano, 
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and for a moment it almost seemed to the Rev. Osiris as if he 
were listening to Tonio. The anthem was Mendelsshon’s “‘ Oh! 
for the wings of a dove.’ How often he had listened to it at 
St. Benédict’s, listened with a sort of ache of longing that the 
words and music occasioned. As for Father Joseph, he stood 
in his stall with hands tight clasped and eyes fixed on that con- 
cealing curtain. It seemed incredible that she should be singing 
there. That lovely, fascinating vision, that wonderful girl who 
had created a career for herself and become a “ poster celebrity,” 
yet was welcomed by society as exclusive as that of the Manor 
House. 

The last notes floated over the hushed silence ; the last chord 
sounded from the organ. The spell was broken and the service 
went on. He wondered if she would come into the church or 
return home? He found himself listening for the swing of the 
door, the slight rustle and movement consequent on a late 

.entrance. But the service claimed his attention. It was as filly 
ritual as Ritualism allowed. He felt a little bewildered himself. 
The officiating priests were gorgeous in vestments of embroidered 
satin and gold-worked stoles. There had been a procession 
round the chapel, an acolyte swinging the censer of incense, 
banners and crucifix upheld ; the harsh notes of the priests toned 
down by the clear trebles and deep basses of the trained choir. 

It was an imposing ceremonial, a feast of religious fervour. 
Something perfect in its way, as well as symbolic in its repre- 
sentation. The chapel was crowded to its utmost extent, and 
the sermon or “address ’’ was just long énough to interest and 
brief enough to please. Another processional hymn concluded 
the service, and during its slow progress the Rev. Joseph’s furtive 
glance detected the face for which he had looked. She caught 
his glance and flashed back a mocking smile that severely taxed 
his composure. He kept his eyes turned down from thence- 
forward. 

In the vestry Sir Wilfred joined them, begging the priests to 
come to lunch at the Manor. They could motor back for the 
afternoon service, which was for the school children and their 
teachers, Father Osiris made many excuses, but as neither of 
his assistants seconded them, he reluctantly agreed. 

In truth he was distinctly averse from a further acquain- 
tanceship with Mrs. Varennes, or her worldly céterie-of friends. 
He feared interference with his own prerogatives ; more of those 
insolent assertions of right in that tiny sanctuary. He saw 
that Sir Wilfred was powerless. His only hope was that the 
lady would soon tire of her present interest in church matters. 
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Her brother assured him’ it was only ‘a whim,” and that no 
whim of Ethelynde Varennes outlived its momentary excite- 
ment. 

Happily, the present case might not prove the exception. The 
little flutter of the Harvest Festival might satisfy her curiosity. 
He had been acutely conscious of her criticism ; uncomfortably 
aware of the brilliant eyes fixed on his face as he stood in the 
pulpit where she had stood the previous evening. 

“We have that in common,” she seemed to say. “ And you 
cannot forget it.” 


CHAPTER III 
I 


THERE were other things that Father Osiris could not forget 
as the days sped on. For that first luncheon party was only 
the beginning of a series of invitations that gradually involved 
both time and memory. It seemed as if Mrs. Varennes had 
determined to draw him into the net of her fascinations. His 
very coldness and obduracy only made her the more resolute. 
She knew that he disliked her and her friends, and her flippant 
method of treating all subjects appertaining to seriousness. 
She knew that the sort of society she adored, and which adored 
her, was “anathema ’’ to this priestly ascetic. Even more so 
than to her brother, into whose face she threw her audacities 
and her queer company of actresses, painters, or divorcés when it 
‘suited her to be Bohemian. There were other occasions when it 
suited her to be the grande dame that her family and position 
demanded. When society of the elect and distinguished brand 
had to be entertained, or conciliated. But she soon got bored, 
and returned to that more amusing section which is lawless in 
practice as in theory, but is so delightful and so good-natured, 
and so inventive that it easily purchases forgiveness. 

Ethelynde Varennes lacked that fastidious taste of her brother 
which had always held him apart from the fashionable world. 
She was clever where he was studious ; brilliant where he was 
reserved ; tolerant where he was impatient. Things done and 
said and condoned by her and her friends often made him in- 
dignant. He tried to keep away from them. He made her 
hostess when he should have played host. He shut himself 
more closely into his study, and pleaded ill-health, and let her 
and her friends use his house and his motors and his servants as 
they would: He always appeared at dinner, but very often 
never returned to the drawing-room. Only music could draw 
him from his seclusion, but the sort of music that the house- 
party indulged in was of the music-hall or musical comedy order, 
and for that he had no appreciation. Once or twice he had 
stayed to listen to Christine Delacroix singing, but that, to his 
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surprise, had a curiously disturbing effect. The girl was so 
lovely, had so strange a fascination, that he forgot his prejudices 
in admiration of her talents and herself. She gave him her 
confidence. Told of her struggles, her years of waiting, the 
suddenness of a success that had made her a queen of popularity ; 
of her love for the stage; her ambition to be something better 
than the mere star among other stars. He found that she had 
a genuine love of music, and at her persuasion resolved to give 
a concert at the Town Hall, ostensibly for the County Hospital, 
but in reality that Mademoiselle Christine might try a song 
which she wished to introduce in the. new version of “‘ Princess 
Toto.” It had been composed expressly for her by a young 
acadamecian struggling for a hearing against the heavy odds of 
foreign composers. She got Sir Wilfred to practise it with her, | 
and asked his advice on many points of rendition. ° 

Father Joseph coming in about tea-time one afternoon, found 
the rehearsal going on, and sat down at the end of the room to 
listen. He had taken to make excuses for “dropping in; ”’ 
excuses neither needed nor believed, for Christine Delacroix 
knew perfectly well why he came, and how completely she Had 
enslaved him. As he slid unobstrusively into a corner, she threw 
him a glance of greeting, but she went on with the song and 
finished, and then repeated it before giving further recognition. 
A footman entered with tea, and Mrs. Varennes appeared, and 
two or three of the house-party. The song was criticised, and 
further items of the programme discussed. 

“What will you do?” asked Mrs. Varennes, handing a cup 


of tea to the shy curate. “Sing, recite, conjure? I suppose 
you have some parlour tricks.” 

‘* [—I fear not,’’ he stammered. ‘“‘ My voice is not of sufficient 
quality to—” 


“Not for exhibition, you mean? My dear man, that won’t 
matter. We want light and shade, you know. Couldn’t you 
do something comic? I’ve a lovely parody on ‘‘ Mary and her 
Lamb.” It goes somehow like this : 

**Mary had a little lamb 
She wished it were a sheep 
For lamb is dear at Easter time 
And mint is very cheap. 
Mary lost her little lamb 
And sought it far and wide 
Alas! the butcher lived next door 
And it was Eastertide.” 


“ There’s a lot more, but a sample will suffice; not that one 
takes lamb in samples. With peas and mint sauce, isn’t it ? 
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But Eastertide has a clerical flavour about it. That’s why I 
suggested ——”’ 

The Rev. Joseph clasped and unclasped his nervous hands. 
“Oh no! No, indeed, I couldn’t,”’ he murmured in shocked 
tones. ‘‘ Of course, it’s very kind of you to suggest, but I don’t 
feel I could recite.” 

“ You do the intoning very well. Better than your Superior, 
or whatever you call him.” 

“‘T have never attempted secular music.”’ 

“Oh—how funny you priests are! Music is music. What 
makes it secular or sacred? Just the idea? If you put an 
Agnus Dei into a comic opera with different words, there 
would be just the same notes, yet if you sing it in church it 
becomes sacred. The same with hymns. Give them rag-time, 
and they become songs. The Salvation Army know that !” 

‘My sister has no sense of reverence,” said Sir Wilfred, who 
had come up to the tea-table. He brought a cup to Christine, 
who had thrown herself into a low armchair near the window. 
Father Joseph followed with buttered scones and cake. 

“You will have to assist us,” she said, taking one of the scones 
he bashfully offered. ‘‘ But yes. So make up your mind. If 

.you can sing in the service, why not'on the platform? I want 
you all—everyone—to support me. You too, Sair Wilfred.”’ 

He smiled. He was always amused at her pronunciation of 
his prefix. It may have been affected, or natural, but he liked 
to hear it all the same. 

“TY? Ohno, mademoiselle. That is quite out of the question.” 

“ Ah—then Iam vexed. Iwill not speak to you. Come here, 
Monsieur Joseph, and talk tome. Perhaps you will do a tableau ? 
We will have something sacred—for your sake. Rebekah at 
the well, eh ?. You will be the bon Samaritaim, is it not 2” 

, “The bon Samanitain was not at the well,” corrected Sir 
Wilfred. ‘‘ You are mixing up the Old Testament with the new.’’ 

“ And why not? If I choose ? Madame Varennes says always 
that to be a law to oneself is to be enlightening to everyone else. 
Cest le philosophe moderne. It simplifies so much, does it not ?” 

“Tt certainly does, but I don’t approve of simplifying anachron- 
isms quite so blatantly.” 

“ We agree nevair, you and I. Go and argue with your sister, 
or the good Padre. He is here, [suppose ? ” 

“No,” said, Father Joseph, taking the cup from her out- 
stretched hand. , ‘‘ He could not come this afternoon,” 

Sir Wilfred took the cup from him and returned:to the tea 
table to have it replenished. 
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“You sit here,’ she commanded, pointing to a chair ; “‘ and we 
will arrange the fableau. I cannot allow that you refuse also. I 
‘am very cross with Sair Wilfred.” ; 

She plunged into a vivid description of what she wished to 
represent. Father Joseph was quite content to listen, his eyes 
on the lovely face. ‘ 

Art, culture, a new and exciting life had made of Christine 
Delacroix a somewhat perplexing personality. She had achieved 
success with a suddenness that might have overthrown any less 
well-balanced temperament. But she had always known what « 
she wanted, and with the prize within her grasp she was not going 
to jeopardise her chances. All sorts of awards were to the suc- 
cessfulin herart. Girls had slipped from the stage to the peerage. 
From mediocrity to presentation at Court. She was determined 
to utilize every chance but to draw the line at scandal. Thedudes 
and dandies and idlers who filled the stalls and haunted the stage | 
door were all very well to amuse oneself with, but no real exchange 
should take place that was not substantiated by a firm position, 
and above all by wealth. 

She had learnt to enhance her beauty by stage art, and every 
adjunct of dress and fashion. Her skill as a dancer, and her 
natural aptitude for acting would have won her the front rank, 
even without her voice. But the musical director, and the Jew 
manager, were quick to recognize that qualification, and she had 
spared herself no trouble in the study and training necessary to 
strengthen her first secured triumph. Other girls might fool and 
flirt and wanton as they pleased. She had a definite object ; a 
career to make ; fame to maintain. It pleased her to be called | 
“exclusive.” Up to a certain point she was as free and easy as 
her compeers, and her French blood made her infinitely more 
fascinating. But beyond that point no one could tempt her. 
The word went forth and even society took it up, when it took 
her. She was too charming not to be popular, and too accom- 
plished not to emphasize the popularity. 

What chance had Father Joseph against such a syren? He 
simply sat, and gasped, and adored, and looked as helplessly 
idiotic as a cherub in clerical garb could not help but look. Sir 
Wilfred brought the second cup of tea, and finding himself totally 
ignored went back to the table and fidgetted nervously about 
until he could withdraw. Father Joseph had forgotten all about 
his own tea. The syren was telling him now about her, meeting, 
with Tonio, about Rex Ingersoll, about the Jewish syndicate, 
whose password to fame had had to be secured. About her life 
and its hardships and triumphs ; about the people who invited her 
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to their parties to sing. About Madame Varennes, and the queer 
chance that had sent her here and to that little chapel—“ Un 
bijou veligieux,’’ she called it. 

“Then I saw you again.” ; 

He clasped enraptured hands. ‘That you should have re- 
membered ! ” 

“T can well recall faces,’ she answered. ‘“‘ And your’s ”— 
she glanced at him with half-shut musing eyes—‘‘ it is easy to 


remember. So round, so rosy; like the bébé of the Madonna in 


the Luxembourg Galerie.” 
Father Joseph was conscious of sudden disappointment in the 
reason given for so flattering a memory. 


II 


Events grew more and more disturbing to what had been an ; 


ordered and serious routine. 

The two priests were perpetually entangled by the airy threads 
of convention, by chance meetings, or assaults on their own 
domains ; for strangely enough Madame Varennes had “‘ taken 
up’ ritualism with some seriousness. It interested her as a 
departure from the strict rules of orthodoxy, and a defiance to 
opinions more or less loudly asserted by the press and by a section 
oi the orthodox. So she took to “‘ popping in,” as she called it, to 
daily services, or to choir practice, or to waylaying Father Osiris 
after ‘“‘ Benediction,” and bringing him back to the Manor for tea, 
and what she termed ‘‘ discussion ’’ in the library, away from her 
more frivolous friends. 

She took up the standpoint that no priest could possibly believe 
all that it was his duty to profess he believed. 

“‘ Of course it 7s your duty to say you.do even if youdon’t. I 
know all about vows and ‘calls’ and ordination. Wilfred used 
to tell me. I thought him crazy. He used to walk up and 
down the room in a night shirt, and holding a candlestick. I 
don’t know what benefit he derived from it, or his crucifixes and 
prieu-Dieus and things. It was all ‘make-believe,’ as children 
say. And when I see you processioning, and burning incense, and 
lighting candles, it all looks very much like Will’s play-acting used 
to look. Symbols? Oh yes, I know everything has a meaning, 
but you Ritualists are Romanists at heart, and you ought to be 
honest to yourselves and the people of your parishes, . You know 
everyone in the county thinks Wilfred’s chapel is a Romish con- 
venticle! Heis not very popular.” 

The Rev. Osiris was furious at such plain speaking. He read 
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the daring critic a lecture on her own and her friends’ short- 
comings ; on their irreligious lives; their wasted years; their 
senseless extravagances. But she only laughed. “‘ Well, why 
don’t you convert us? Wego to your churches and services, and 
listen to your sermons (at least once a week—in Lent). But they 
don’t seem to have any spiritual effect. Whose is the fault ? 
The sower, the seed, or the ground ? ” 


“You need hardly ask,” he said coldly. “‘ The Church does 


ker duty ; but eloquence is wasted on the deaf, and light on the 
blind ! ” 

“Thank you, padre,’’ she answered mockingly. ‘“‘ According 
to you everyone is deaf or blind who is not in agreement with your 
religious principles. But you can’t convince me that you and 
Wilfred are not treating this Chapel merely as a toy for your 
aesthetic fancies, You care more for our own privileges than 


for the real principles of religion. When you have all noosed your | 


necks with the hangman’s cords of Rome, and dragged our good 
old-fashioned Mother Church into Ecclesiastical anarchy I 
suppose you will be quite happy. Mind you, I am nota religious 
woman, and never have been, but all the same I’d rather be an 
atheist than a Laodicean !”’ 


III 


So things went on. The house-party changed and re-shaped 
itself. The woods sounded to the shouts and the guns of the 
sportsmen, and beautiful tame pheasants fell bleeding on the 
autumn leaves. There was more vivid colour in the woods, and 
faint mists and the smoke of burning wood, and the delicious chill 
of evenings that warranted fires, and still Ethelynde Varennes 
showed no inclination to leave the Manor. 

Christine had long since returned to London and her 
triumphs ; the concert had ceased to be an event, and Father 
Joseph mournfully trying to remember St. Anthony yet read 
with surreptitious zest every paper that gave any information 
respecting Princess Toto, and its charming heroine. 

And then, as suddenly as she had come, Madame Varennes 
announced. her departure. She was bored with the country ; 
was sick of pheasants ; pine woods were the dreariest things in 
existence ; the Manor was damp, and she had been asked to go to 
Monte Carlo. Ai 

““ You can have a special ‘ jubilate ’ next Sunday,” she told 
Father Osiris ; ‘‘and preach any heresies you please—I shan’t 
be there.” 
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He murmured polite regrets, but neither he nor she believed in 
their sincerity. 

“T have bathed in the waters of Jordan,” she said mockingly. 
“« And now that I’m cleansed and whole again IJ shall return to my 
‘ wallowing in the mire.’’’ (Sir Wilfred wondered whether all 
women mixed scriptural metaphors so recklessly.) “I suppose 
you’d call gambling rooms ‘mire’ in comparison with this 
Arcadia ? ”’ of 

“Gambling rooms!” Father Osiris looked the disgust ke 
felt. ‘‘ You intend to—gamble—and in a public place?” 

‘‘TIn Monte,” she explained, mockingly. “‘ It is not exactly a 
Temple of the Virtues, but it has served the purpose of a moral 
lesson even to your cloth. It’s curious,’’ she added musingly ; 
‘“how one can always tell the cleric in muftv. Something in the 
eyes, I think.”” Her own challenged his angry glance. ‘‘ There's 
nothing frank or sincere about the way they look at a woman. 
Are you afraid of us, padre, or is it of yourselves ?”’ . 

An angry flush stained the priest’s pallid cheek. 

‘““ Avoidance does not imply fear,’ he said sternly. ‘‘ Woman 
has always been the ally of the devil, and the temptress of man ! ” 

“ But man is so willing to be tempted, padre. And we don’t 
really believe in the devil, you know. In Lucifer, as a fallen | 
angel, in a power of evil as contrast to our natural goodness of | 
heart—yes. But not that terrible creature of horns and hoofs | 
and brimstone and sulphur that we owe to the artistic inspiration 
of the Romish Church. No, really—he is quite démodé, believe 
me. If you wanted to be really popular you would preach of the 
congenital evolution of two instincts in the human heart. They 
are a heritage from Eden, and no fault of our own.’ How cross 
you look ? But don’t say I haven’t given you a new idea. And 
it’s quite free. I won’t ask even your blessing.” 


CHAPTER IV 
I 


WitH that last departure-from the Manor a great peace and yet a 
great blank were natural consequences. Sir Wilfred resumed 
his normal life and occupations, and the two priests resumed 
theirs, uninterrupted by the intrusions and demands of Madame 
Varennes and her set. Yet all three were conscious of a disturb- 
ing change. Nothing was quite as it had been before that dis- 
turbance. Although Father Osiris threw himself with redoubled 
ardour into studies and ceremonials, he seemed always to hear a 
mocking voice arguing against his cherished convictions ; to see 
laughing eyes glancing up from an ivory-bound prayer-book to — 
where he stooc: in official security in pulpit or stall. 

That row of vacant chairs was a reminder of occupants he had 
professed to dislike, but by reason of one vacancy that dislike had 
taken to itself some of the poignancy of regret. 

The winter months were wet and dreary, and his congregation 
seemed to grow sparse. He often wondered why he troubled to 
have so many services, preach so many sermons, only to be faced 
_ with indifference and empty seats. 

Father Joseph chirruped cheerfully in his place, and took chil- 
dren’s services, and routed up the mothers to duties of attend- 
ances, but still excuses were more to the fore than such attendance, 
and save for the eleven o’clock Sunday service the officiating 
clergy might as well have ceased to officiate. 

“They want to be stirred up. They are all so apathetic,” 
murmured Father Joseph, as he sat by the study fire composing, 
or rather copying out an already composed address for the 
children’s service next Sunday. ‘‘If we could only find some 
way of rousing them. . It’s that new Revivalist man,’ he added. 
“They say he preaches so wonderfully. And he’s dead against 
us, you know, padre. Popery and Romanism he calls it, and he 
says we worship the Virgin Mary. He confuses our St. Cecilia 
with the Holy Mother.” 

“‘ Those ranters know nothing of the doctrines and practices we 
have incorporated into the modern Church.” 
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“They know all about the Tractarian Movement. Your own 


gardener told me that. He goes to Bethel instead of St. Cecilia, 


a 99 


because he likes ‘ strong doctrine. 


““Our Chapel is not really a parish affair. Sir Wilfred never’ 


intended it for that. It is open to all-comers, and it welcomes all 


who choose tocome. But that is not a matter for our enforcing.” © 


“St. Aldabert’s, in the next parish, has a Priest house anda | 


Sisterhood, and these Bethelites declare that they wear hair 
shirts, and that the sisters are most cruelly treated by their 
Superior. Their preacher had it all quite pat. The retreat, the 
discipline, the fasts, the confessional. That awful book, you 
know ?”’ 

“Tt should never have been published except for private 
circulation among the members of the Holy Fraternity. The 
. question is less of the misrepresenting of our doctrines than of 
their suitability to the public mind. We are not bound to say 
all we know, or all we intend. The movement has many enemies 
as well as many supporters. I believe in slow, steady influences, 
especially with the young.” 

“That—of course. We sow for another generation to reap. 
But I find these Dorset children very stupid, padre.. There’s 
one boy, for instance—’Billum Ash, they call him—works on a 


farm all the week.. Comes to Sunday school because the teacher, 


gives him chocolates. I have spent hours over that boy. He 
has only one expression—‘ Let ’un bide.’ If I ask—‘ What is 
your duty to your neighbour as expressed in the Catechism ?’ 
he'll answer: ‘I do ’un no harm, Passon. I just let ’un bide.’ 
He’s hopeless.”’ 

“But there are some ‘bright ones; and the choir is really 
improving.” 

“ Will you have anything special for Christmas, padre ?” 

“ Not—unless Sir Wilfred wishes it.” 

“Sir Wilfred! Oh, but he told me to-day he would not be 
here for Christmas.” 

“Not here? At the Manor? This is news!’ 

“I met him this afternoon, and walked up to the east lodge 
with him. He is going to London for Christmas.” 

“ But he dislikes it so much !”’ 


“Still, he is gomg. He said he was inviting some friends to - 


dine at the Savoy Hotel.” 

“Savoy ? He usually stays at the Carlton !” 

““ She—lives at the Savoy. Has a flat there.’’ 

“She ?”” exclaimed Father Osiris. “‘Of whom are’ you 
speaking ?”” He stared across at the gloomy face. Bees 
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“* Mademoiselle Toto,’ ’ answered Father Joseph confusedly. 
“T thought—I mean—did not you think that Sir Wilfred was— 
attracted by her ?” 

“ By that little actress? Good heavens—no! What put 
such an idea into your head ?”’ 

‘He looked disturbed and annoyed as he leant forward in the 
- firelight ; his eyes searching that blushing, c confused face. 

“Into my head ? Well, padre, I hardly know.’ The papers, 
_and then the book, slid to the floor, and had to be reclaimed. 
_“ They were always together—and she is so lovely——”’ 

He sighed heavily as he turned the pages to find his lost place, 

“What has that todo with it? Lovely? Yes, she was that, 
but an actress—and Sir Wilfred Stoycross? Nonsense! It’s 

- impoésible !”’ 

The Rev. Joseph bleated out a string of names, more or less 
of the ancien régime, allied to the stage by marriage. 

“‘ But Sir Wilfred is no hot-headed boy. Besides, he has no 
idea of marrying. He has told me so a hundred times.” 

“ But haven’t you noticed how changed he is since she went 

away? Heseems to have lost interest in everything. He takes 
long, lonely walks. He seems absorbed in dreams when you 
talk to him. Two or three times when I have called on parish 

matters and gone into his study, he has been at the piano, playing 
over that waltz from ‘ Princess Toto,’ which she has made the 

rage in London.”’ 

_ “And these are symptoms of Mademoiselle Christine’s fas- » 
cinations, are they ?” 

“ They show he thinks of her, padre,’’ said the curate mourn- 
fully. ‘“ And when a man thinks of a woman who is absent, it 
is a sign he cares for her more than is good for his own peace of 
mind.” 

“ You seem to know something about such matters ?”’ 

“Oh, no—-not personally. I—I mean, I have observed— 
others.” 

“So it seems,’’ said the priest dryly. ‘“‘ And all this deduction 
from observation is a great surprise to me. Why, Sir Wilfred 
is as confirmed a celibate as—as I am myself!” ; 

_ “We thought so, padre.’’ The nervous hands clasped them- 
selves with fresh forgetfulness of paper and pencil. “But he 
‘was certainly attracted. I—I could not help seeing it, and now 
‘to be going up to London, and to stay at the very hotel where 
Mademoiselle Christine stays.” 

The priest threw his mind back to those past weeks, enlightened 

by the hints of his assistant, It was quite true that Sir Wilfred 
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had seemed changed of late. More dreamy, more absorbed ; 

less interested in his precious bauble ; less constant in attendance 
at the services. But never for a moment had the priest asso- 
ciated such change with his arch-enemy—Woman. . 

Yet he told himself that his own mind had suffered. His own 
even balance been disturbed. Was it, indeed, a law of life that, 
at some period of existence a man met his fate, and had to 
conquer or be conquered by its effects? That be he never so 
cold, or never so prudent, he could not avoid that moment, and 
must stand or fall by its decision? As the thought swept across 
his mind, he seemed to see again those brilliant eyes of Ethelynde 
Varennes ; to hear her mocking ironies; her. challenge of his 
cherished opinions. Why had he ever permitted himself to be 
drawn into the frivolous atmosphere of that fatal house-party ? 
Why had he not preserved his stern indifference to the wiles and 
ways of woman ? 

He began to understand the choice of monastical seclusion. 
The resentment born of fear; the determination to fight the 
Beast with the weapons of the Angel. The fasting and mortifica- 
tion of the flesh so that the spirit might remain pure. He had 
thought himself so safe. He had a long clean record of un- 
emotional years, of instincts of celibacy, of the purest and most 
austere principles. And yet disturbance had-come. He had 
sternly refused to dwell upon its memory, but this suggestion 
of Father Joseph threw him back upon that time. . He tried to 
recall Sir Wilfred’s attitude to the lovely young actress. Memory 
painted many a scene for him that he had been too unobservant 
to heed ; or it may have been that his individual cast of mind 
had scorned such things as trifles, forgetting et trifles some- 
times lead to serious results. 

But surely no result at once so serious and so absurd could 
follow upon Sir Wilfred’s visit to town. It might be that he 
had received some special invitation. Perhaps Madame Varennes 
had returned from the Riviera and summoned him. The fact 
of Christine having a flat or suite at the Savoy might not even 
be known to him. Certainly he had never spoken of her since 
she went away. 

““Tam sure you are wrong,’ he said at last, coming to a stand 
before the high old-fashioned mantleshelf. ‘‘ After all, why 
should not Sir Wilfred run up to town for Christmas ? Possibly 
his sister has invited him.” 

‘““T asked him that. I mean—I suggested it was a family 
party, and he said: ‘ No, he hated family parties.’ It was just. 
a few special friends, and he intended to do a few theatres. * 
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“ Theatres!’ Father Osiris felt that danger was indeed at 


hand. 


Here was a change from the semi-religious peace of the life 


_ they had been used to live. What had chanced to that ascetic 


- and scholarly-recluse, that he should suddenly resolve fora plunge 
_ into fashionable life, and the dangerous fascinations of the stage. 


Ve ee 


“T will go round and see him to-morrow,” he said gloomily. 


_“ Perhaps, after all, it is better he should seek frivolity in its 


proper atmosphere than bring it here to disturb us as before.” 
“Yes; perhaps so, perhaps so,’’ murmured Father Joseph. 
“ But the disturbance was not altogether—unpleasant, padre.’ 
‘““That—of course, is a matter of opinion. Your opinion, 
and seemingly Sir Wilfred’s |” 


II 


Father Osiris walked across the park next morning intent on 
his mission. His head was bent ; his brow gloomy. He had no 
eye for the beauty of the scene to which a faint powdering: of 
snow had leant an entirely novel aspect.. The fir trees and the 
sombre pines and the massive banks of rhododendrons. were 


- outlined by the same delicate tracery that set the low banks 


and the sloping hills against a background of misty blue. All 
this district of Salternes was broken up into little valleys and 
high hills, and vast, intersecting tracts of pinewood. From the 
highest point the sea was visible circling the wide coast line ; 
sweeping into some sheltered bay, leaping against a. barrier of 
chalk and sandstone, whose defence was but a matter of time, 
and forming quiet ports and harbours for coast trade, or pleasure 
steamers, But the park and manor lands lay jealously secluded 
and only from some outlying knoll or broken tumuli could the 
water be seen. 

Usually the priest had leisure and inclination to admire what 


_ always seemed to demand admiration, but on this bright December 


morning he was out of tune with nature and things in general. 
The crisp air and warm sunshine were exhilarating enough to 
have inspired cheerfulness, but he was not cheerful by habit, 


‘and assuredly not inclined for such a mood on this occasion, 


He took the shortest way to the house, and being accustomed to 


enter or depart without ceremony, he walked straight into the 
study. Sir Wilfred was standing by the window. looking over 
the snow-powdered garden. He turned as the door opened, 


"The two men shook hands. 


‘“J--T wanted to see you, Sir Wilfred. I heard last night 
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you were thinking of going to town, and might be absent at our 
Christmas Festival. I hope this is not true ?”’ 

““ Well, yes—it is,” said Sir Wilfred. 

“ And our Ember Days, the Vigils, St. Thomas? You will 
be away 2” 

“‘T’m afraid so. You see, padre, I—I promised some friends 
to run up to town for Christmas. That won’t prevent my attend- 
ing the sacred ceremonies there. But I must leave our parish 
festival in your hands. You have a very active assistant now, 
so the duties will not be so heavy.” 

“Tt was not of the duties I was thinking.” 

“ Of what then ?” 

Father Osiris paused fora moment. Should he put casuistry 
to the test ? Demand the real reason for so sudden a whim ? 

“Tt was of you,” he said abruptly. ‘‘ The effects of worldly 
life as against this atmosphere of sanctity. All this beautiful 
repose, this ideal existence, as against hotels and—and theatres.”’ 

Sir Wilfred started slightly. ‘‘ I—I never said 7 
‘ “No. But one cannot help a natural deduction. At least 
the Savoy was hinted at.” 

“By Father Joseph, I suppose? Why shouldn’t I stay at — 
that hotel as well as at the Westminster or the Carlton ?” 

“You are your own master, of course. Only the Savoy has 
the reputation of being largely frequented by the theatrical 
profession, even as it is the central point of the theatrical world.” — 

“T will take your word for that, padre. I have never stayed 
there before.” . 

He crossed over to his writing-table and sat down. The — 
priest drew up another chair. 

“Pray don’t think me intrusive. But I must confess to a — 
natural disappointment. I have a vivid remembrance of our 
last Christmas.”’ 

“There is no reason why this one should not be as—vivid.”’ 

“With the absence of the Lord of the Manor, and the natural ~ 
influence of such absence ?” 

“But you always profess to be indifferent to the numerical 
significance of a congregation ?” 

“Tn! a measure—yes. And specially in the position I now 
hold. This small community is something quite apart from a 
large parish. We are a little sanctuary to ourselves, and for the 
furtherance of our Faith and our ideals. But you must remember 
you are the important influence at work. You are the lay vicar 
of our chapel. Your absence at one of its most important 
ceremonies will arouse comment.”’ 
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“T am not so mindful of my neighbour’s opinions that that 

_ should trouble me.” 

“Possibly it is at Madame Varennes’ invitation you are going | 

- to town ?” 

~  “QOhno! She is spending Christmas in Rome.”’ 

“Ah!” The exclamation was involuntary. It might have 
indicated surprise, or relief, or disappointment. The mind of 

_ man, even of a spiritually-minded man,.is prone to conceal its 

_ springs of action from itself. And nothing would have surprised 

_ Sir Wilfred more than to hear that the casual questioning of 

these past moments had at last won a result. 

At least, there would be no house-party on the squire’s return. 
Nor, to all appearance, was he including the principal members 
of past frivolities in his present scheme. 

“Do you propose a long stay ?’’ persisted the inquisitor, 

“No; a few days. A week—it all depends.”’ 

The priest wondered on what it depended. 

“Might we hope to see you for the Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents ?”? he asked. “I had intended something very special on 
_ that occasion. It falls on the twenty-eighth.” 

“No. I shall certainly not be back by then.” 
“ The Epiphany—perhaps ?” 
Sir Wilfred pushed aside his writing-pad. He disliked inter- 
_ ference and questioning, and was specially resentful of curiosity. 
“T really am not so much concerned with these feasts as 
yourself, padre. In any case, there are no lack of churches of 
all and every denomination in London.” 
_ The priest’s ear detected that note of irritation. It increased 
_ his suspicion. There was something behind this sudden depar- , 
ture. Some scheme or project in his patron’s mind that had 
_ nothing to do with ostensible reasons. Coupled with Father 
' Joseph’s hints this reticence and irritation boded no good. 
Again, in his heart did the priest anathematize man’s arch- 
enemy—Woman. Again did he recall that time of feasting and 
rioting which had altered the whole routine of the Manor’s daily 
life, and the studious tranquility of its owner’s daily existence. 

Sir Wilfred had never been the same since. ; 

_ He did not accuse himself of similar mutability. Possibly 
he was unconscious of it. 


Ill 


Father Osiris refused to stay to lunch, and walked home again 
feeling that his errand had been productive of little satisfaction. 
Sir Wilfred had not shown himself communicative or con- 
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genial. He had asked no questions as to the preparations for 
the Christmas Festival, nor even offered his hot-houses as con- 
tributions to the decorative scheme. There was something 
distrait and absorbed in his manner, and an undoubted reserve 
as to his reasons for this sudden jaunt to London. 

Suddenly he stopped dead in the middie of the path. A 
thought had flashed to his mind. A thought so discomposing 
that it was like a physical arrest. Supposing Sir Wilfred married? 

Men who had passed forty, even fifty, years of a celibate 
existence, did suddenly take it into their heads to change their 
estate for one of Holy Matrimony. And the miracle would be 
performed by the most unsuitable or unlikely of executants. 
He recalled Father Joseph’s hints. Was there anything in them ? 
Had his younger and shrewder senses detected what the priest 
had been too dense to see ? : 

He walked on again with hurried steps. 

This would mean an overthrow of his cherished plans. Of 
the future of ease and comfort and salutary discipline which 
he had hoped to establish. One of those plans had been the 
founding of a priestly Retreat on an outlying tract of land 
belonging to the estate. He would have persuaded Sir Wilfred 
to grant him this foundation ground in perpetuity, and to 
advance the necessary funds for the building of the little Coeno- 
bitium which must be monastic in design and condition. ‘He 
had: pictured himself as the Head of the Fellowship ; dictating 
its rule and order ; obeyed and reverenced as a Superior. 

But with a mistress at the Manor House, and her attendant 
train of frivollers and followers, the whole scheme would become 
impracticable. 

His brow grew more gloomy as his mind grew more disturbed. 
He was dimly conscious of passing figures, of muttered greetings ; 
but it was not till the familiar and not too respectful voice of 
Matthew Overcombe sounded in his ear that he found he was 
at his own gate. 

“Glad to see ’ee, passon,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ I wanted to ask 
ye ‘bout they decoratins next week, s\know? There’s nought 
i’ my greenhouse fit to go even if I ’olded wi’ cutting blooms 
which ha’ cost a mint 0’ good money to rear. I thought Id tell 
"ee sO ye can get what ye wants from old Sour Swipes yonder,” 

The priest gazed somewhat blankly at the crusty, face of the 
speaker. ‘‘ You always say you've no flowers, Matthew, when 
any festivalis at hand. I will look round myself.” 

“Ay do, if ye don’t believe me. It be ’ard work an’ dis- 
courogin’ growin’ plants to be cut up, and cut off, and ’ung about 
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_ aplace ’stead 0’ lastin’ out their own nat’ral days as God Almighty 
_ meant they should.” 
“The plants and flowers for the altar are used in the service 
_ of God,” said the priest sternly. ‘‘ And speaking of service, 
_ Matthew, reminds me that your attendance at the chapel ‘has 
grown very irregular.” 

“T goes to Little Bethel. It be more onderstandable.” 

“ Tt is your duty to come to St. Cecilia, your parish church.” 

“Wrong there, passon. St. Cissilly’s not the parish church. 
T’were meant tu be a chapel o’ ease, till ye cum along and turned 
it ito Popery, as th’ folk say. This bein’ a free country, us as 
don’t ’old wi’ one sort o’ religion can try another. I don’t see 
as ’ow it can harm ye if I worships God my way. I’d ’low you 

-worships Him yours. It be all round the parish as you come ’ere 
straight from Rome where the Pope du live. And us don’t ’old 
wi’ Popes and Romans, s’know ?” 

“You are talking about what you don’t understand. My 
services are those of the Church of England according to the law 
of the land. People of your class know nothing about such 
matters. It is your duty to obey, not to criticise.” 

Matthew Overcombe scratched his shaggy grey head, and looked ~ 
shrewdly at the speaker. ‘‘ Obey? What o’ conshuns, passon ? 

_ I’ve ’eerd ye say as ’ow conshuns do be our true guide to rights or 
wrongs 0’ matters 0’ duty. Well, that bein’ so, my conshuns tells me 
_I gets th’ plain gospel truth i’ one place, and only confusin’ sort 0’ 
Romishness in another, and I likes the plain gospel truth best.” 
- “J cannot stop to argue with you now,” said Father Osiris 
angrily. ‘‘ But I will see you to-night. Come to the house 
after your work hours, and I will have a talk with you.” 
-. The man touched his hat and shuffled away. But he made no 
promise. He did not want a talk. He knew where he stood, 
and had argued his convictions with fellow rebels. A great many 
of the villagers were up in arms against “ Popish practices” as 
set against their own interests. But if they deserted the Squire’s 
chapel, would he visit the sin upon their heads in the matter 
of rents, and leaseholds, and such matters’? They were entirely 
at his mercy, and the word had gone forth that he expected them 
to come to his chapel on Sundays and Saints’ Days. They 
compromised by sending their wives, but the priests were quick 
to discover absence, as was clear from what Father Osiris said. 
With the dogged obstinacy of the countryman, each and all 
declared for freedom of religious opinion even as for freedom of 
* political views. All the new-fangled contrivances and confusions 


_ of High Church ritual only bewildered them. They saw no 
L 
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sense in so much bowing and bobbing and turning ; in the con- 
stant “‘ dressing-up ”’ of the officiating clergy. The signing of 
the Cross, the genuflecting before the altar were surely relics of 
old Popish times when England was under the heel of Romish 
tyranny, and martyr’s fires blazed on Smithfield Hill. 

No one wanted those times back. At least, no one with any 
sense in their heads, or any recognition of what religious freedom 
meant. Women, of course, liked a “ show,” but, then, women 
were weak creatures whom the clergy always got-round and 
twisted to their way of thinking. Beside church-going, and 
fussing about with flowers and candles and fancy-work was a 
natural employment for their leisure time. Men, when they did 
go to church, wanted good sound doctrine. There was no sort 
of “doctrine” at St. Cecilia’s except talk of ‘‘ church duties,” 
the church’s importance, explanations of ceremonial which left 
nothing explained, and severe denunciation of those who did not 
attend “‘ early celebration,’ or observe feasts and fasts. The 
Church demanded the sole disposition of their souls. Matthew 
Overcombe had no intention of handing over his “‘ soul” to any 
priest or prelate who proclaimed himself the mediator between 
that soul and the Supreme Intelligence which had decreed pains 
and, penalties for all created sinners. Something in the scheme 
of creation had gone wrong ; that was allowed on all sides ; but 
long centuries of Church rule and government did not appear to 
have made things much better. 

Men might not be innocent, but they were very helpless, and 
circumstances as often as not induced crime. Want and misery 
and hardship were excuse enough for the theft of a loaf for a 
starving child, the indignation of anger with a ruthless employer. 
These priests newly come to Salternes, with their upsetting 
doctrines, had no real influence with the poorer classes. They 
neither awakened conscience, nor did they appear to set up 
anything for worship higher than-their own importance and their 
own authority. 

All this was muttered in the parish and spreading to the dis- 
tricts around. It was, in a way, responsible for that implied 
defiance of Matthew Overcombe. It was the thin end of the ' 
wedge thrust between the planks of a carefully created structure 
that should drive home the force of threatened destruction with 
increasing strength. 

Father Osiris turning wrathfully into his own domain, and 
Matthew Overcombe slouching sulkily back to work, were both 
instruments of destiny in the matter so briefly discussed, but so 
much more important than any diseussion. pe 


CHAPTER V 
I 


THE two priests talked long and seriously over this change in 
‘Sir Wilfred. That it should correspond with his departure was 
as vexatious as the fact of a Revivalist Mission that was being 
held at the adjacent seaport town. Stories of ‘‘ conversion”? ~ 
had crept into the local papers. The ‘‘ unregenerate’’ were 
being called to grace ; souls were captured in the wide-spread net 
of enthusiasm. ‘‘Conviction of sin’’ had become a staple 
subject of conversation, and possibly such matters accounted 
for the gradual falling off of the congregation at St. Cecilia’s. 
Not that many or few had affected the holding of services, or 
the mode of their conducting. The joy of the High Church 
priest is his office, and all that that office permits him to indulge 
in the way of ritual. So ‘‘matins” and. “vespers” and 
“choral Eucharist’? and ‘‘ Saints’ Day festivals’? went on as 
usual, whether there were many or few attendants. But Father 
Osiris was not pleased with the defaulters, and had counselled 
his curate to’ pay house to house visits, and stir them up to a 
sense of duty. 

“‘ My two years’ work should have won better results,” he said, 
as he sat by the study fire drinking his tea and recounting his 
interView with the squire of the Manor, and then with his own 
gardener. ‘‘Straws show how the wind blows, and I don’t like its 
present direction.” 

“Tt is that mission,’ said Father Joseph. ‘“‘ You know what 
these country folk are, padre. A fair, a yearly market, a circus, 
will draw them into the clatter and scurry of respective sensa- 
tions. But after a time they forget.”’ 

“That is what I’m complaining of. They’ve forgotten me 
and St. Cecilia, and rushed pell-mell after this ranter, who is 
not content with holding meetings, but showers tracts all over 
the village, and writes his warning texts on the stiles and out- 
houses through the country.” 

Father Joseph was silent. His simple mind dealt chiefly with 
platitudes, and none occurred to him at the moment save one 
of those inscriptions he had seen on a stile the previous day. 
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5 Speak evil of no man,” it had said, in rough, irregular letters. — 


There were others scattered around, more startling, as significant 


of sudden death and judgment ; the state of the sinner’s soul, — 


and the awakening of his conscience. Such methods seemed to 


appeal to the country people, while music and incense and 


sensuous ritual possessed no attraction save novelty. 


He munched toast and replenished his cup from the familiar __ 


brown teapot, and left Father Osiris to pursue his subject. 
Some old Celtish leaven of Dissent seems for ever mixed with 


the religious fervour of these country districts. There are the - 


quaintest and queerest of chapels throughout the whole Wessex 
counties. The chain of Methodism has long held their primitive 
souls in durance, fastening them to sterner doctrines and harsher 
creeds than the Church embodies. And yet—in this present 


» A a 


instance—when freedom promised itself, when all that was rich ~ 


and imposing and magnificent in ritual sent forth its invitation, 
some still “ halted by the wayside,” and some offered only that 
stony ground of indifference which is adamant to-the sower‘s 
appeal. . 


“Last year I had the ‘ Bethlehem ’ in the side aisle,” said 


Father Osiris suddenly. ‘‘ But this Advent I received so many 
objections that Sir Wilfred advised me not to repeat it. He says 
there is no use in rousing too strong a controversy in the parish, 
insignificant as it is. It might spread to the county. Unfor- 
tunately the Bishop of the diocese holds the old-fashioned views 
of moderation.” 

‘“‘ But he could not interfere with St. Cecilia ?” 

“He could interfere sufficiently to affect the congregation. 
It is small enough as it is, except on special days, and this prosely- 
tizing enthusiast is opposing even those attentions. Education 
is a mixed blessing,’’ he added bitterly “‘ At least, to the lower 
classes. Their brains cannot assimilate both spirituality and 
discipline. They dislike hierarchical strictness, and yet are 
afraid to run loose in pathways of rationalism. They get a 
smattering of science, and then set themselves up as critics of 
established religion. Because Darwin has poisoned. faith with 
secularism the Church makes less impression than the Salvation 
Army !” 

“They also are in the parish town. I expect they’ll be 
marching here before long.” 

‘“No doubt. What do you find is the tone of mind represented 
by your district ?” 

Father Joseph set down his cup, and rubbed his =P together 
in a nervous fashion peculiar to himself, 
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“ I—I don’t talk much of Church matters,” he said ; “‘ as long — 
as the mothers keep the children tidy, and send hoe to school, 
and to choir practise.”’ 

“ But the men ?” 

“ Oh—they are more or less employed on the estate or at the 
potteries, I don’t have much opportunity of seeing them.” | 

“It is curious we can’t influence them more. I was talking 
to Matthew Overcombe. By-the-bye, he should have been 
here!” He glanced at the clock. “ Just ring the bell, will 
you, and I’ll ask Mrs. Troke.”’ 

The housekeeper, obeying the summons, showed herself in 
neat black alpaca and small lace apron. She looked as if country 
air and a quiet life were agreeing with her in the matter of 
complexion and figure. eee 

“No, sir,” she answered, in response to her master’s inquiry. 
“ He hasn’t been in yet.” 

“Not even for tea ?” 

“No, sir. He’s a bit—uncertain of late. Abel says that 
he’s been ‘ converted,’ as they calls it. Anyhow, he’s always 
running off to some o’ they revivalist meetin’s. There’s a power- 
ful strong preacher they’ve put up, and he’s goin’ round the 
country stirring up backsliders, and warning us all to flee from 
the wrath to come.” 

“You've been to hear him ?” 

“ Well, yes, sir; I did go, one evening last week. I was very 

much upset, sir.” 

- “Upset ? Why ?” demanded Father Osiris. 

“He said things as I’d never heard before. He—made me 
feel as I’d never felt before. I seemed to see religion in a new 
light. As something warm and comforting, and home-like, 
which your services, beggin’ your pardon, sir, never made me feel.” 

The two priests exchanged glances. So the poison was at 
work even here ! 

“You can go,” said Father Osiris ; “ and if Matthew comes 
now, I can’t see him. I shall be busy for the rest of the evening. 

““Yes, sir.’ She put the tea things together and took up 
the tray, and left the room without further word; 

“You see, padre ?”” murmured Father Joseph. 


II 


Sir Wilfred left the next day, and the Manor was shut up into 
brown holland covers and drawn blinds. The servants made 
their own arrangements for Christmas, and the day itself de- 
veloped into a.series of special services, special anthems, and 


\ 
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eucharistic celebrations. The usual Christmas fare of turkey 
and plum-pudding was “‘ anathema ‘’ to Father Osiris, whatever 

it might have seemed to Father Joseph. Not till late evening 
was the Sacred Fast broken by anything more substantial 
than bread and water. At eight o’clock, however, a meal was 
served in the “ refectory,” as they termed it, which Mrs. Troke 
had insisted upon providing. 

The room was severe, almost monastic in appearance. It 
was narrow, and panelled with oak, and furnished merely with 
table, sideboard, and chairs. But a bright fire crackled in the 
old-fashioned grate, the damask was of laundered purity, the 
silver polished to its extreme of brilliance. The cut glass was 
a joy to the eye, and in the centre of the table stood a bowl of 
holly and ivy and Christmas roses, as emblematic of the occasion. 

Father Joseph rubbed his hands gleefully. All the arduous 
services and hardships of the day were compensated for at last. 
The soup smelt good, the table looked inviting, and there was 
nothing to do for the rest of the evening save eat and drink and 
be comfortable. 

Mrs. Troke set the soup tureen before her master and lifted 
the lid. 

At that moment the front door bell rang loudly. 

Father Joseph was unsaintly enough to utter an imcetene 
exclamation. Mrs. Troke put down the lid on the sideboard 
and went to the hall. The curate found himself praying secretly 
that the ring meant no sick-bed summons. It was an unusual 
event for a Christmas night. 

Voices were heard in the hall. A clear ringing laugh. A 
quick step. 

The two priests laid down their spoons and exchanged a rapid 
glance. Then the door was flung open, and a youthful figure 
faced them. 

Father Osiris sprang to his feet. Father Joseph almost upset 
his soup plate. Both uttered the same word in the same amaze- 
ment of greeting : ‘‘ Tonio |” 

The boy swept off his soft slouched hat, and shook back the 
hair from his eyes. 

“Yes—it’s I! I’ve run away—— 

He was clasping Father Osiris’s hands, and laughing back at — 
Father Joseph’s amazed face. : 

“Don’t be angry, padre! After all, P’ve only followed Fra 
Lippo’s example. These two years have seemed like twenty, 
and as Christmas drew near, I thought I’d run over and see you 
all. Of course, the Superior refused, so I borrowed the money 


” 
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from Signor Cori, boarded the express at Rome, and travelled 
straight through. I hope you’re not going to scold me—though 
I don’t care if you do.” 

Scold him! It was the last thought in the priest’s mind as he 
looked at the glowing boyish face, the tall muscular figure, the 
laughing eyes. 

How handsome the boy had grown! What strength and grace 
he presented! He had never confessed to himself how much 
he had missed Tonio until he saw him again. 

“I made up my mind to spend Christmas with you. But I 
suppose I forgot the difference in Italian time; never mind, 
i’m here—and I’m so hungry, and I am in time for dinner, and, 
oh—padre, I do so hope you have a piece of good old English 
roast beef! If you knew how sick I am of fish, and oil, and 


“ maccaroni !”’ 


Father Joseph had drawn out a chair. Mrs. Troke had 
brought another soup plate. They sat down to dinner again, 
and for once Father Osiris was thankful that his housekeeper 
had ordered a meal in keeping with tradition, and youthful 
appetite. 


Ill 


Tonio’s tongue rattled on as the dinner proceeded. He spoke 
English with Italian fluency and a faint accent. He told them 
he had kept it up by talking to another English boy who was 
one of the students. They had travelled together. He had 
been permitted to come home for the Christmas vacation, and 
Tonio had suddenly determined to do the same. 

“‘T can’t help it if they are angry, padre. It’s partly your 
fault. You promised to come to Rome when the two years 
were up, and then you wrote it was impossible. I felt I must 
have a change from the eternal routine of study and discipline. 
It is not as if I were going to be a priest. I’m not. There is 
every hope of my voice; they think it will be tenore, of quite 
unusual quality. That being so, it becomes my duty to culti- 
vate it, does it not? They say there is a fortune in a really 
good tenor voice. If that is so, padre, I shall be able to repay 
you for all you have done for me. You will find I am grateful, 
veramente |” 5 

‘“‘T hope, for your sake, that you will realize your ambition,” 
said Father Osiris,“ though I confess I am disappointed, | 
heard of your passing your examinations so brilliantly, that 
I concluded you had decided on a religious career.”’ 
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‘* T would rather be a singer, padre.”’ = 

“Do you mean to go on the stage ?” asked Father Joseph. B 

‘‘That would depend upon the quality of my voice. It’s =a 
impossible to judge of it yet. But now, never mind about me. 
Tell me all about yourselves. Is it not delightful to be 
together again under one roof? And I am all anxiety to see 
the precious chapel. The padre has described it almost to a — 
vein of the marbles. I could shut my eyes and see it, and see 
you both officiating. Iso regret I was too late for any service, 
I had the intention to steal quietly in and watch it all, and 
perhaps just let my voice go in one response to see if you would 
recognize it. But, of course, you couldn’t. The tone 1s so 
different.” 5 

When dinner was over they all went to the study. Tonio 
raved over its subdued tones of colour; its bookcases, and 
pictures, and screens, its comfortable chairs, and blazing fire. 

“There is only England for the comfort of a room and a fire,”’ 
he said, drawing up a low deep chair beside the padre’s. “‘ Never 
since I left have I seen anything like this. May I smoke ?”’ 

“ You smoke ? Did they permit it ?” asked Father Joseph. 

“We did not always ask permission,” said the boy, laughing. 
“By the way, padre, I never asked if you had a room for me ?”’ 

“There is a small room, next Father Joseph’s. Mrs. Troke 
will see to it,”’ ara 

“ Does Father Joseph live here ?”’ eee 
- “ Yes, I am glad to say,” chirped that amiable individual. 
“It is so much better being on the ground, you know. We 
can fit in hours and duties, and help one another more effectu- 
ally.” 

“There can’t be much to do from what the padre has told 
me,’ said Tonio, leaning back, and puffing luxuriously at a 


_ cigarette. The two priests produced pipes and lit them. A 


sense of placid content was in the atmosphere. 

“Qh, indeed, yes!’ exclaimed the curate. ‘‘ We shirk no 
duties, I assure you. We have full celebration, and matins, 
and Benediction, and there are so many Saint Days. I adore 
my little chapel. I am almost afraid of getting too fond of it: 
I tell the padre he must be stern with me if he-finds I am in 
danger.” 

“And this Sir Wilfred ?”” asked Tonio, with a little accent 
on the Szv that reminded Father Joseph of Christine. ‘‘ What 
of him? I hope to make his acquaintance,”’ 

“He has just gone up to London,” said Father Osiris. 

“Perhaps he may return in a week,” supplemented Father 
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Joseph. ‘‘ Unless——’’- He stopped abruptly, and felt himself 


colour in a sudden and unbecoming fashion. The great brilliant 
eyes of the boy were watching him amusedly. 

“What then ? Why—unless >” he asked. oe 

“Oh, nothing. I mean—he was to be with friends, and they - 
might go abroad to join his sister,” 

““Oh—he has a sister? I thought the Manor was a hermitage. 


__ “ No women permitted,’ as they write up of the dogs.” 


“So it is—usually. But they have house-parties.”’ 

“T understand. And the Madame Wilfred—what is she like ?”’ 

“Did not the padre describe her, or—any of the ladies we had 
here ?”’ asked Father Joseph. 

“No. He merely said some people were expected atthe 
Manor.” ; : 

“There was no use in describing strangers whom you were 
never likely to meet,”’ said Father Osiris constrainedly. 

“Ah—but I forgot!’’ exclaimed Father Joseph. “ There 
was one whom you know. She bade me be sure and tell you 
that she had ‘ got her wish.’ She said you would know if I 
mentioned Rex Ingersoll.” 

“ Ingersoll—that dramatic critic—of course. And she—but 
no, wmpossible! Christine Delacroix staying at the Manor with 
all those grand people !” 

“‘ She is on the stage, and she is very famous, and she is known 
as ‘Christine Claire,’’’ explained Father Joseph. “But I 
recognized her, and she remembered you.” : 

“ Then she did get on the stage? She was crazy about it. 
What is she like now, Father? Have you heard her sing ?”’ 

“ Yes—often. She is very pretty, and she sings—it is 
delicious, like a bird. They are mad about her in London.” 

“Little Christine . . .”’ he mused. ‘‘ How strange it 
seems! But how did she come here ?”’ 

“The sister of Sir Wilfred is a lady with artistic tastes. She 
gathers all sorts of people together, provided they can do some- 
thing,” said Father Osiris. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Christine can do 
a great deal. She dances exquisitely. She got up some tableaux 
and a concert in the village, and she sang once—in my chapel.”’ 

© Padre 1?’ 

“Behind the screen,’ explained Father Joseph. ‘‘ No one 


_ knew. They thought we had a wonderful choir boy.” His eyes 


shone with a rapture of remembrance. “ She was indeed— 
fascinating.” 
Tonio’s glance of interrogation turned to the padre. ‘‘ It must 


have been very exciting, all this? And you told me nothing !’’ 
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“My dear boy, what use to tell you? A few weeks of dis- 
turbance and the routine was resumed.” 

“But Sir Wilfred has gone to London,” blurted Father 
Joseph. } : 

‘And has his going anything to do with Mademoiselle Chris- 
tine 2” 

“Of course not!”’ snapped Father Osiris. ‘“‘ What a very 
ridiculous idea! She is only a musical comedy actress.” 

Again the hot colour swept to Father Joseph’s brow. It was 
true of course, but spoken like that it seemed to disparage the 
beauty and the charm that had played havoc with his senses, 
The padre changed the conversation abruptly, and Tonio, quick 
to discover thin ice as a treacherous surface, spoke no more of 
Christine Delacroix. But from time to time he watched Father 
Joseph, and wondered what he had meant by emphasizing Sir 
Wilfred Stoycross’s departure ? However, the two priests were 
eager to hear of his own doings at the college, and Father Osiris 
was conscious once again of that tormenting indecision about 
the boy’s future which had troubled him in Rome. 

Tonio described his life; the alternate rigour and laxity of 
rule demanded by such a mixed assemblage. The line of de- 
marcation between the provincial Seminary, and the formal 
Annunziatella, The queer mixture of class and nationality which 
bred so much grossness and laxity of morals, and queer non- 
academical habits. 

Something of the boy’s own queer contradictoriness came out 
in his rapid talk, his ironic and clear-sighted strictures both of 
the Order and its branches. He spoke of the relief of those 
occasional breaths of outer life permitted to the students. The 
excursions on holidays and festivals to the lakes, or the sites of old 
temples and sepulchres. To Genzano for the Feast of Flowers on 
that wonderful day when the streets are carpeted with blossoms, 
and song and laughter and music fill the sunny air. It appeared 
as if Tonio and his English friend had been specially favoured, 
or exceptionally audacious, The example of Fra Lippo Lippi 
had held and excused more temptations than this trip to England. 

‘““ They excuse much of Horace,” explained the boy. ‘ You 
see, his father is Lord Chantry, one of the few Catholic nobles 
of this country. They are poor, but have much influence, and 
they design Horace for the priesthood. He is the Honourable 
Horace Larchmore Massington, by full title, you know ?” 

“ T know,” said Father Osiris. ‘I think Sir Wilfred knows 
them also. And so you made friends ?”’ 

““We were more—what do you call it ?—of agreement, affinity, 
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_ than most of the others. He is a year older than I am, but you 
would not think so, to look at us.” 

“T suppose he did not invite you to his place, Chantry 
Priors ?” - 

“Oh, but he did! I refused, of course. I said I must come 
here. It is not certain that he will return to Albano. He has 
finished his exams. He wishes to go to Oxford. I suppose I 
could not go to Oxford, padre ?”’ 

“IT thought you: were going into the musical profession ? 
You don’t need a University education for that!” 

“No-o; I suppose not,’’ said the boy doubtfully. “I ought 
to study in Italy, or Germany.” 

“Not Germany, unless you have a cast-iron throat, and an 
appreciation for the most barbarous language on God’s earth !’’ 

“You do not like them, padre? That nation so cultured, so 
studious, so enlightened ?’’ 

“So arrogant, and intriguing, and hypocritical,’’ returned the 
priest sharply. ‘‘ What harm they have done to Christianity 
and its holy truths the world is slowly recognizing. What harm 
they may do'to the world at large is still hid in the future. But 
we of England and you of Italy may yet have reason to regret 
our many years of blind trust in that people.” 

“They have no great love for them in Italy,” said Tonio. 
“But they are everywhere one goes. We had some with us, 
but they kept much to themselves. They have their own 
seminaries, you know; they and the Magyars ; the gamberi we 
call them.” 

“A quaint word. What does it mean ?” asked Father Joseph. 

“Crabs. Because of their scarlet costumes.” 

“ And their claws, and their greed, you should add,” said 
Father Osiris. 

‘““You are not often uncharitable, padre ?”’ said the surprised 
Joseph. 

“You have not read Nietzsche,” was the brief answer. 


CHAPTER VI 
I 


AT ten o'clock Father Osiris signified it was time to retire. 

‘St. Stephen’s Day, to-morrow,” he said. “Celebration at 
eight o’clock. You will attend, Tonio ?”’ 

“Yes, padre, if you wish.” 


The priest paused on the threshold of his door. ‘‘ Ah—per- 


haps you have scruples ?” 

“They did not forbid. After all, does it matter so much ? 
The form is the same ; the belief is the same.’ ; 

“Yes, We too believe in the Real Presence.” 

“ Then it is only the way of administration that differs. Good- 
night, padre. How I shall enjoy a good old English bed !” 

They shook hands, and he followed the curate along the 
passage. = 

“This is your room,” said Father Joseph, opening a door, and 
showing a small, plainly furnished bedroom. “ Ah! Mrs. Troke 
has lit a fire. Good soul!” 

He handed the boy a candlestick, and smiled cheerfully at 
the blazing logs. 

‘Oh! to be in England now that fires are there!’ he mis- 
_ quoted playfully. ‘‘ Do you know, my dear boy, it has.a strange 
tempting for me, that bright flame, those glowing logs. [ tell 
you what, we’ll slip into our dressing gowns, and have a comfy 
chat while we're br ushing our hair.” 

He had overheard the ladies of that memorable house party 
talk like that. It had sounded a note of intimacy and confidence 
that suggested—imitation. 

Tonio stared at the cherubic face outlined by the candle flame. 
Then he laughed. ‘‘ There isn’t much of yours to brush, is there ? 
But I should like a talk as we used to have.” : 

* My cell is next door ; I shall not be long. Au reyvoy, dear 
boy.” 

He waved a playful hand and retired as Tonio entered and set 
down the candlestick on his dressing-table. 


Mrs. Troke had opened his travelling bag, and taken out his. 
sleeping suit, and his brush and comb and shaving tackle. The 
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2 right fire, the comfortable turned-down bed, the air of homeliness 
appealed strongly to him after two years of austerity and self- 


_ denial. He unlaced his boots, flung off his clothes, and slipped 
_ into pyjamas and slippers. There was an old-fashioned chintz- _ 
_ covered chair by the fire ; he pulled it forward, and then seated 
himself on the end of the low bedstead, and drew the crimson 


yah 


eiderdown about his shoulders.’ As these preparations were 
complete, the door opened softly, and the curate came in with 
a little skipping movement. 

“There! It’s like school days, and dormitory feasts and 
pillow fights !” he exclaimed, and he blew out his candle as if it 
were an umnecessary illumination. ‘‘ For me?’ he asked, 
pointing to the chair. ‘‘ How self-denying. But there—it will 
be returned to you a hundredfold !”’ 

He slipped down between the padded arms, and gazed into 
the glowing flames. “TI believe it is snowing again,’’ he said. 
**‘ And I must be up at seven to-morrow. And I suppose there 
won't be a soul at the chapel ?”’ 

“How is that ? Do the people not attend ?”’ 

“Very few. But never mind. We have had enough church 
talk to-night. I want to hear of your own doings, and of this 


artist friend of yours. The padre told me something. He did 
- not like him, I fancy.” 


“David Cori? No. They were quite anii-simpatica, as one 


says. He did not come to Rome this winter, but he put me up 


in Paris for a night,” 
“You stayed in Paris? I thought you had travelled straight 


: throug te 


“No. It was such a long journey, and the maestvo wanted 
to seeme. I should like to go to Paris and study music.” 

“You fortunate boy !_ You seem to be able to do what you 
want, instead of having to do what other people want, as was 


“my case,’ 


“ Didn’t you want to be—what you are ?” asked Tonio. 
“IT thought so—once. But sometimes——”’ He sighed 


deeply and gazed into the fire, clasping his hands together over 
_ the brown, Jaegar folds of his monkish gown. “‘ Don’t you want 
_to hear about Mademoiselle Christine ?”’ he asked suddenly. 


“Of course I do. It seems so funny—coming here—and 


‘meeting you. Tell me, is she pretty still ?” 


= Pretty? She “is lovely ! She is what the French call 


adorable. It was a joy just to watch her. So graceful, and her 
_head—Tonio, I never imagined there was such beauty in a woman’s 
head. It was the shape ; so small, so perfect, and the hair warm 
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and full of lights, and folded round it. All the other heads looked 
top-heavy, over-dressed ; but hers—never.”’ 

““You'seem to have studied her ?” 

‘““ We. saw a good deal of her—of them all.” 

“ And she remembered me, you say ?”’ 

“Oh yes. What was it she called you ? ? The ‘little Saint 
Timothy.’ She is a great success in London, you know. And 
her pictures are always in the papers and on postcards. They 
say an actress is not really famous until she is on postcards, or ' 
an advertisement of a hair-restorer. What wonderful hair you 
have, Tonio |” 

The boy shook back the wavy curling mass from his brow. 

“That is because I never cover it. But I must get it cut 
English fashion. Out there it did not matter.” 

“But do you really mean you will not return? The padre 
sent you for four years.” 

“T know. But I have lost my religious fervour. And I have 
learnt much—of life and its meanings.” 

‘““Meanings ? My dear Tonio, you are but seventeen, and you 
have been shut away in a scholastic seminary—what_ meanings 
of life could reach you there ?”’ fe 

“More than you suppose, amico. But go on about Christine. 
I want to hear.” 

“There is no more,” said the curate plaintively ; ‘“ unless I 
confide a fear which gives me much distress. It is that Sir 
Wilfred was undoubtedly fascinated.”’ 

“Well, what harm ?” 

“Harm? But he is the squire, the person of importance to 
the county. Above all, he is as much a celibate as the padre 
himself. It would be a misfortune if he married; but if he 
married an actress of musical comedy "4 

He raised eyes and hands in expressive despair. 

“And a Catholic,” added Tonio. ‘She would probably 
convert your squire, and turn the chapel into an oratory. Comme 
tl serait amusant! I should like to see her again,’ he added 
softly. 

“Perhaps you will. London is not so very far.” 

“Yes, but would the padre let me go up to London just to 
go toa theatre and see an actress ?” 

“ You are not here at present by any wish of the padre’s. Yet 
you are here.” 

The boy laughed. ‘That is true. But I cannot always be 
playing Lippo Lippi, you know. Tell me—what did he think 
of Christine ?” 


i 
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_ “The Padre ?4He admired her voice. One could not help 
it. But I think he did not like her. Ah! Tonio, how disturbing 
a creature a woman is. We were all so happy and contented 
before that house party.” 

“But according to you it is only Sir Wilfred who is affected 
by the house party. You were not a victim to this lovely head 
with, the folded hair? It sounds like a description of an Italian 
Madonna. But there was not much of the Madonna, either 
- Italian or French, about Christine Delacroix.’’ 

“No,” agreed Father Joseph. ‘‘I should say so. I should 
say so.” 

“ But I hope <4 

The boy paused abruptly. There was an audacious challenge 


in his eyes.. ““ You know what I mean? Is she straight, do 
you think ?” 
“ Straight |’? The cherub. face grew scarlet. ‘‘ How wrong 


of you, Tonio |” 

“Wrong? One learns things, you know. And she told me 
herself about the temptations of the stage life ; the—sacrifices— 
a girl has to make if she wants to become famous. There are 
scarcely two years gone, and Christine is on the picture post- 
cards. It can’t all be done by the mere shape of her head.” 

“Oh, I think she is—virtuous,’ murmured Father Joseph, 
clasping his hands more fervently. ‘‘She talked freely and 
openly of the life and how some of her class, I mean profession, 
behave. But for herself—no. Her ambitions lay in another 
direction. Marriage.” 

“A loveless marriage with some old roué, or a congenital idiot 
of the peerage. Yes, she used to talk like that.” 

“Sir Wilfred is neither. He-is but forty-two years of age and 
very rich, and very kind-hearted. I think he would make her 
happy.” 

ee sighed deeply,’and teaning 1orward, gently stirred the 
fire, ‘‘ And I—should be very unhappy ”’ he added. 

‘‘ Were you caught ? She was a fascinating little devil !”’ 

“‘T have never permitted myself to think of women as—as 
_ fascinating, Tonio. Nor do I understand how you, at your age, 
should know so much about them.” 

Their eyes met. Something in the uncanny precocity of the 
boy’s glance startled the placid-minded curate. 

“At my age? Did you know nothing about women at my 
age, Fra Joseph ?” 

__He used the familiar Italian appellation, and laughed softly 
at the obvious discomforture of his companion. 
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‘‘T_J—no, I can honestly say no. Of course, I was not 
s0 good-looking as you, Tonio; neither did I possess the—the 
racial instincts “that make your countrymen such ardent lovers.” — 

Again Tonio laughed. ‘‘ Looks have nothing to do with the | 
matter, though I suppose—instincts, as you call them, have. © 
I had one experience.” A sudden look of disgust swept over 
his face. ‘‘ Faugh! I hate to think of it !” 

He sprang up from the bed and walked to the fireplace and 
stood leaning against the mantel, tall and slim in his gaily 
striped pyjamas. 

“ But it is like that. Other boys have told me. Of course, 
we talked. Dio! How we talked. Some of them, out there, 
think of nothing else. You are tempted suddenly, either by 
your own thoughts or by someone who knows how to tempt 
you. And then—it is either a recoil, or a continuance. With- 
me - 

He paused abruptly, and kicked an overhanging log that ~ 
threatened to fall. 

Father Joseph whispered breathlessly lt Yes, with you ?” 

“Well it was a recoil—thank God and David Cori! And do 
you know it was only then I realized that someone meant more 
to._me than those flashy filles de joie as the French call them. 
Someone ’’—he lifted his head and shook back that heavy hair— 
““Someone ‘with a beautiful voice and a little head with the hair 
clasped in heavy folds as in the pictures of a Madonna.’ Fra 
Joseph—do you mind my calling you that ?” 

Father Joseph started. ‘‘ No, Tonio, I like it. There is a 
pleasant foreignness about the—the title.” 

““We always use it for the brothers ; not the priests of course. 
They are ‘ Reverendo’ ‘ Arciprete.’ ‘ Monsignore,’ But I was 
saying . 

“ About what someone had meant to you? But you were 
a mere child.” : 

“A child thinks. A child has memory. Believe it or not, 
Christine saved me from a plunge into the pit of—destruction— 
shall we say ? Do you wonder that I long to see her again ?” 

‘“My dear boy is not this a mere romantic fancy ? Something 
to curb and restrain? What could it mean? Only distress and 
discomfort. Nothing more unsuitable could take your fancy 
than this little comedy actress.” 

“All the same, I have a-memory of her, a desire to see her, 
and it is Fate surely that brings me to hear of her at once. To 
hear of her through you too, Fra Joseph, who were with me the 
first time I saw her.”’ 
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__ “So' I was” groaned the curate distressfully ; “so I was, 

Tonio. And it all seemed so trifling, and we were so happy 
then ; bons camarades, as they say. You, in your little cassock, 
like a baby priest. She remembered that, Tonio ; she did indeed.” 

“ Carissima,’’ murmured the boy, his eyes aglow. wi 

“That sounds rather—rather affectionate, Tonio. I really 
do hope—Fate—as you call it, will keep you apart. Itis much 
better, believe me, to be free and unentangled, than held’in the 
thrall of a woman’s fascinations.” 

“A little head with folded hair,’’ murmured Tonio. “ It was 
in your memory too, Fra Joseph.” , 

“ But not—not in my heart. I am resolutely determined that 
no woman shall usurp my life to, the interference of my duty to 
the Church, and to our dear padre. Of course, I know many 
of our persuasion do not hold with celibacy. And they marry, 
as St. Paul advises.”’ 

Tonio gave him the text in the Latin of the New Testament. 

“Exactly. Nature is very cruel to man. It would almost 
seem as if she were at enmity on those points. And, unfortunately, 
there have been scandals. Women are so hopelessly sentimental 
in religious matters. They cannot separate the office from the 
man ; the thing preached from the preacher. Even here, in this 
out of the way parish, I have to be most careful. The dear 
padre relegates so much of the ‘ Mother’s Meetings’ and district 
visiting to my superintendence, They are not interesting.” 

“ All said and considered I could never be an English priest ! ”’ 
exclaimed Tonio. 

“ But if you are going to be a singer that puts an end to all 

* ideas of priesthood. I think the Padre is very disappointed.” 
“ J will sing for him at all High Festivals, and on great occa- 
sions,’ said Tonio. ‘“‘ And I shall go to Paris and study hard, and 
finish up in Italy, and then, who knows, play Faust at the Italian 
opera house in London.” 

“Faust!” murmured Father Joseph in horror. ‘“ Oh, dear 
boy, not that most terrible and unholy drama ! ” 

“Tt is the story of all life, of all love, of all temptation. The 
greatest moral lesson and the greatest moral warning. Those 
~ are David Cori’s words, not mine. But he knows life and the 
world as neither you nor I know it, Fra Joseph.” 


1 
A little longer they talked as the night drew on and the snow 
piled itself against the windows, and the wind howled mournfully 


through the pines. 
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Father Joseph forgot his inanities and boyishness as he listened 
to this much wiser boy who could be cynical, or frivolous, or | 
passionate as the mood took him. He felt as if his own boyhood 
had been but a poor colourless presentation of this ripe youth 
and intelligence. As if his hard-won virtues were nothing in com- 
parison with that frank confession of sin yielded to, of conquest 
gained; the analysis and meaning of temptation as set against 
its results. Then, too, Tonio’s ideas of religion seemed to have 
undergone a curious change. 

He was critical ; he was dissatisfied ; the thin edge of Faith’s 
great enemy, Doubt, was already piercing the carefully-woven 
fabric of former credence. The effect of those two years of 
education was not the effect anticipated. 

“There was a Professor of Philosophy. It was his duty to - 
teach certain subjects—up to a certain point. I wanted to go 
further. It was no one’s affair, for you must understand I had 
not been placed at the Collegio for the special purpose of training 
for the priesthood. Those students were carefully taught on safe 
lines. Very little science, a great deal of theology. They had no 
right to independence of thought. My old Professore recognized 
my thirst for the Pierian spring, and tried to assuage it. There | 
are real Scienziat: at the Vatican, you know. It is so quaint that 
duel they for ever fight. The weapons of the Church against the 
indisputable facts of the materialists. The Church cares nothing 
for facts. They interfere with faith. Darwin’s books are on the 
Expurgatorius. But I have read them.” 

“T confess I have not,” said Father Joseph plaintively. He 
was rather uncomfortable at the way the conversation had been 
switched off from sentiment to materialism. 

“Then you ought to,” said Tonio authoritatively. ‘“‘ It is the 
duty of the Church to acquaint itself with scientific truth as well 
as its Thirty-nine Articles of belief. Ah—if you could talk to 
David Cori.” 

“I suppose he is what you call a materialist ?” said the 
curate, 

“Tf it means to believe that nothing is believable without 
proof.” 

“Ah, those artists and people; the Quartier Latin!” He tried 
to look arch. 

“Artists approach as near to the Divine truth of things as 
theologians,” said Tonio. “ They study nature, and nature is 
Heaven’s own handmaid, so even your profession has asserted, 
Fra Joseph. If only you would not start the Christian faith with 
that dogma of the Fall of man instead of his Ascent. If only you 
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would grant to science the same belief you give to superstition, 
what a difference to the world ! ” 

“Yes, I—I suppose so,” said the bewildered curate, who had 
followed like a docile sheep in the track of other sheep as docile. 
“Only you see, my dear boy, we don’t go to college and take 
orders so that we may upset what is already established. We 
must obey those in authority,” 

“And that authority teaches that a perfect God created an 
_ imperfect world; destroyed it because of its imperfections (for 
which He was responsible), and repeopled it from the 

descendants of eight people, which implies incestuous marriage 

asa starting point! Dear Fra Joseph, do think a little of what you 

_ preach about,and do try to believe that other people know some- 
- thing, and are studying facts while you are accepting fables ! ” 

“ And you are come from the very centre of the most rigorous 
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Joseph in consternation. 

His hands twisted themselves into veritable knots. He could 
hardly believe that this was Tonio speaking. He looked at the 
stern young face, the flashing eyes, the firm set lips. 

“Rome has lost much of its bigotry since that wonderful 
Italian Revolution, and the country’s return to a legitimate 
sovereign. Any logical mind can study out for itself the truth 
of history, the perversion of faith, the great sciences. Of course 
there is still that non-ending battle going on between priesthood 
andemancipation. But it willend in gradualenlightenment, A 
pity to have built so much that is good on a rotten foundation ! ” 

“ Rotten !’’ Father Joseph gasped, and staggered up from his 
seat.‘ My dear boy, for Heaven’s sake be careful! Rotten? 
On this stone ., . . the keys of Heaven and Hell—” 

“ As if Heaven and Hell were localized habitations with doors 

to be locked and unlocked! But—you look quite frightened, 
amico?’’ He put both slender brown hands on the little priest’s 
- shoulders and stood looking down at his scared face. 
_ “ T have been talking dreadful heresy, is it not ?’’ His voice 
grew very grave. ~“ That is one reason I am here.’ They would 
- have sent me off, excommunicated me, I think, had I stayed 
a longer. I did not like to tell the Padre, not just at first. But the 
real truth is that I am sick of make-believe and Make-Believers. 
I want truth. I want facts. I want something provable and 
- dependable. So I am throwing all pretence of theological study 
aside. It doesn’t seem to me necessary. I shall live for Art, I 
shall live with the cleverest, kindest man I have ever met. I shall 
go to Paris.’ 
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‘“ And—the Padre?” gasped Father Joseph. “‘ After all he 
has done ?”’ 

“But he has no objection to my studying music. Surely it is 
better to do the thing you feel you can do than to flounder about 
in the morass of effort ?.”’ 

- “You are too clever for me, Tonio ; too clever ; and its only 
two years—.” He shook his head mournfully. 

“‘ T have had clever teachers. I have lived in a land that is an 
education. And in those two years there seem to have been two 
of me; the one fighting against the other. I don’t know yet 
what it willmean. But Ihave not been happy over the struggle.” 

His hands dropped suddenly. The flame of the firelight had 
sobered down to a dull even glow. The room was partly in 
shadow. 

“There was nothing behind all this, I hope?” said Father 
Joseph anxiously. 

“ Nothing—that had anything to do with me—personally. 
But yes, there was something, affecting the college. They tried 
_ tokeepitsecret. But I found out, and I told Horace Massington. 

I felt Lought. Then he said he would not stay, so we came away 
together. We left a letter for the Principio, and told him why. 
He will be furious Iam sure. But—we could not stay. It was 
his own Director.” 

‘““ Who—what was the—the scandal ? ” 

“A girl in the village, and a student, and this priest. It was 
found out, and the boy committed suicide in fear of the priest. 
You look aghast ? You well may—but such things do occur. 
That is why I say it is all rotten—the teaching. No sure founda- 
tion. Nothing that really holds or helps. A good memory and — 
lip-service will carry you to high honours, but beneath... . 
Ah, amico mio, the dead men’s bones, the uncleanness!’’ __ 

He kicked moodily at the fire, and shivered a little. The room 
was growing cold. 

‘You are shivering. ‘You had better go to bed,” said Father 
Joseph. “I am deeply shocked . . deeply grieved by what 
you have said. It is no wonder you seem to have thrown all 
boyhood aside. But we will talk no more to-night. After all— 
the—the scandal you spoke of had nothing to do with you.” 

“No,” said Tonio, ‘‘ But it might—had I not known David 
Cori.” 


CHAPTER VII 


\ I 
SNow lay thickly piled on the ground ; the pine trees wore a new _ 
and unfamiliar aspect. The air was bitterly cold, and the sky 
heavy with threat of further unpleasantness. 

Father Joseph opened the door of Tonio’s room and peeped in. 
The boy was sound asleep; the crimson eider-down folded 
closely round him, his head with its dark curls outlined against 
the white pillow. 

“I won’t disturb him,” thought the priest, and he closed the 
door again and went downstairs to await Father Osiris. 

Doubtless there is some underlying principle in religion which 
makes the mortifying of the flesh a personal pleasure ; which 
affords to self-sacrifice the keen joy of good deeds done in a good 
cause, It needed some such underlying principle to comfort 
Father Joseph as he stepped out on a snow-covered path, and 
faced the icy blast of a north-easter in order to assist in an un- 
necessary ceremony in an empty chapel. For save the ancient 
verger, who saw to hymn-books and hassocks, and an almost’ 
equally ancient vergeress, who cleaned and dusted under direc- 
tion of some enthusiastic spinsters (who claimed the more 
spiritual privileges of “ altar decoration ’’) there was no one to 
attend the “ early celebration.” 

Even the ardour of the spinsters had been chilled by the severe 
snowstorm, and the meritorious recollection of having done their 
duty by Christmas Day observances. 

Still the two priests went through their ritual, and ministered 
the “‘ sacred elements ” to each other, and the curate, as in duty 
bound, rinsed the sacred vessels and drank the sacred “ rinsings,” 
as so ordained by book and bell. His hands were blue with cold ; 
his teeth chattered as he mumbled responses with an effort at 
intoning. Against his will, and purely by reason of that con- 
tradictory force which fights against moral suasion, would come 
_that remembrance of Tonio, snug and warm beneath his eider- 
down. Almost, one would have said he had chosen “ the wiser 
part.” For unhelped by an imposing ritual, or an attentive 
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audience, Celebration is a very unsatisfactory spectacle. How- 
ever it was brief, and the two priests left the vestry to face falling 
snow and icy blast with a consciousness of duty done that ought 
to have atoned for physical discomfort. But the thought of a 
blazing fire, hot coffee, frizzling bacon were things more present 
to the consciousness of Father Joseph. 

He had explained Tonio’s absence by saying he had not cared 
to disturb him. Father Osiris made no comment. Indeed, he 
was rather relieved by the boy’s absence. He felt that some 
confession was necessary before he could be received at the Holy | 
Table. The veal reason for this escapade. In the confusion and 
excitement of the previous evening he had not gone fully into 
cause and effect of disobedience. 

So it was a very stern face that met Tonio’s warm greeting as 
the boy rushed into the breakfast room, proclaiming hunger and 
opinion of the English climate in one breath. The glowing face, 
the smiling eyes, the whole atmosphere of youth and irrespon- 
sibility touched Father Joseph to a keen regret for his own wasted 
- opportunities, But to the elder man, they savoured of that 
insolence of free thought and liberty of action which were already 
threatening the foundations of the ecclesiastical code. 

Tonio’s sensitive soul was quick to perceive the change in his 
guardian’s manner. He attributed it to his neglect of duty that 
morning. 

“T am truly sorry, padre. I was tired, I never woke until 
your housekeeper called me. Do forgive me!” 

Father Osiris pointed to a chair. ‘‘ Sit down, and have your 
breakfast. After that we will talk.” 

The boy bent his head, muttered the usual formula, made the 
usual sign, and accepted what Father Joseph offered him with 
smiling appreciation. 

“How good an English breakfast, and an English fire, and 
English faces ! ”” 

He looked at the cherubic visage of the curate, flushed by the 
warmth of the room, and then at the ascetic grimness of the elder 
man, The Padre seemed to have grown old. There was much 
grey in the dark hair ; heavy lines about the clean-shaven mouth. 

“T don’t know how it is,” he rattled on, ‘‘ but they never look 
clean, those foreign faces. The Frati, and even the Reverendos, 
never seemed to trouble about shaving or washing, or at least not 
for breakfast. You, Padre, and Fra Joseph look so different,” 

So he chattered on, but the cloud did not lift, nor was any 


genial response to be won. Tonio began to grow uncomfortable. _ 


This escapade was evidently under stern consideration ; as yet, 
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_ perhaps, the principal of the college had not had time to write 


- particulars. But he would be sure to write, and that would 


mean an expression of his feelings in the matter somewhat at 
variance with Tonio’s own. Finding his efforts at cheerfulness were 
not seconded, the boy gave his attention to breakfast. Discipline 
of silence was no novelty to one trained as he had been trained. 

“The post is late,”’ remarked Father Joseph, as the meal drew 
to an end. 

“There is only one to-day. You forget it is a holiday,” said 
Father Osiris, pushing back his chair. : 

““Ah yes—Boxing Day—lI forgot. What a pity the weather 
is so adverse.” 

- “T want you to come to my study, Tonio,” said Father Osiris. 
. He glanced at the clock. “‘ In half an hour,” he added, and then 
he left the room. ; 

“The padre is angry with me,’ said the boy, glancing at the 
sympathetic face of his companion. ‘‘ And last night he was so. 
different.” 

‘“He has been like that all the morning. I have said nothing, 
except that I did not like to disturb you for the service. It was 
bitterly cold,” he added, and gave a juvenile skip towards the 
fireplace. 

“So I thought,’’ said the boy. ‘ Then you did not say any- 
thing about—about what I told you ?” 

“Not a word. You must make your own confession.” 

“The padre will not like it, I fear. The priesthood are sworn 
to stand together. One must never criticise.”’ 

Father Joseph looked uncomfortable. ‘‘ You will tell him of 
that scandal? You must.” 

“ Of course. How otherwise can I explain the necessity for 
what I did? Fiat justitia, you know.” 

‘Father Joseph spread chilled and reddened hands to the blaze. 
‘““T am sure he will say you did right from—from a moral stand- 
oint.”” 
Pe Is not that the one to uphold? My new consciousness tells 
me so. Amico mio, if you knew what it means! New con- 
ditions, new ideals.” @ if 

‘‘ Tdeals do not enter into the question of truancy, Tonio,” 

He laughed. ‘‘ And, of course, that is what I am to be 
judged on. I should not have run away. Above all, I should 
not have asked the assistance of David Cori. Has the padre 
ever spoken of him to you ?” 
eH “He told me that he had painted you as the young St. John 
_ 4n the Wilderness.” 
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‘The picture is famous both in Rome and in* Paris. | The 
Cardinal allowed it to be exhibited. That is why he has so 
befriended me. It is a matter of mutual obligation as he puts it.” 

“‘ Then—even if the padre es 

The boy nodded. ‘‘ Yes—I should not be without a friend, 
without interest. And what my musical education cost, I could 
repay, when it bore fruit. As it will,” he added confidently. 

“ How sure you are of yourself,’ murmured Father Joseph. _ 

Tonio started. The words suddenly pierced his armour of 
youth and self-confidence. There had been so many phases of 
seeming surety. So many episodes of enthusiasm. So-passion- 
ate a desire for accomplishment—so crude a sense of failure. 
And would he be any more sure of this phase than of others that 
had preceded it? Would the musical sense be any more satis- ~ 
factory than the religious, or possess more stability of purpose ? 

These were questions that presented themselves for answer. 

It was a matter of time before they could be answered. 
Before he should stand up in men’s sight to exploit a gift of the 
gods—or a mere talent. 


II 


The interview in the study coincided with the arrival of the 
post, and the post brought that expected letter from the college. 
Needless to say, it presented Tonio’s action in the very worst 
light, and glossed over its cause in the Jesuitical fashion of priestly 
jurors. : 

Facing such accusation, the boy grew passionately indignant, 
and said more things against the Church and its votaries than 
were exactly prudent. It was only natural that Father Osiris 
should take up an opposite position. Should also argue from a 
standpoint of authority, and a knowledge of what this waif 
and stray of fortune owed to himself. ‘‘ Want of reverence, 
want of gratitude, want of propriety.” all these he hurled at the 
boy in passionate accusation ; with a sense of other influences 
at work that had undermined his own ; with a further sense of 
the rebel grown up in place of the disciple. 

Tonio listened, and could not but acknowledge the padre was 
right. He should have put the case before him instead of acting 
on his own impulse. But the provocation had_ beer strong, 
and his friend Massington persuasive. In ‘any case, he did not 
want to return, and this “scandal” gave good excuse for his 
resolve. Why waste two more important years over tortuous 
doctrines and endless sycophancies ; on the study of saintliness 
instead of the reality of life. 
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- “Thave made up my mind,” he protested. ‘‘ I have seen for 


myself, judged for myself. I even spent one month of a vacation 
with a young Italian priest in his own Presbytery and his own ~ 
parish. Some five hundred souls in the Sorrento district. My 
professore thought it would be a lesson in realities. It was. 
The priest told me he had been sent there by the authorities 
(oh, those Catholic authorities, padre!) on account of his 
Opinions. He had dared to arraign the well-known vices of a 
member of the Vatican. I saw what his life meant. Buried 
away from any sphere of influence ; a routine of formal duties ; 
the care of a few ignorant and bigoted souls. The seclusion of 
genius of a high order by relegating it to such a life and such 
duties. Perpetual temptations ; perpetual annoyances by reason 
of espionage and jealousy. All this in a place lovely as paradise ; 
so calm, so far removed from Rome and its intrigues that it might — 
well have been forgotten. But that Church never forgets ! 
This humble pastorale had its tragedy also. ... No, padre, I 
have seen enough. I have no longer a desire to hide myself from 
light and truth, and the noble thoughts of minds outside the 
pale of ecclesiasticism.”’ 

“ You talk like a foolish boy. You judge ali from one small 
centre of your own part in it. But this is the mere froth and 
fever of youth. The cursory evidence of opinions. A few years 
hence you will think differently. However, it is those years’ we 
have to consider.” 

“Nes; padre.” 

He drew himself up to his full height, conscious that he was 
tall and well-favoured, and looked a good three years older than 
his supposed age. / 

“The money arranged for your education there ’’—the priest 
pointed to the letter on the table—"‘ is forfeit, unless you return. 
I am not disposed to sacrifice it in order that you may associate 
yourself with an infidel and socialist.”’ 

= Padre”) 

“ Apart from his genius as an artist, that is what David 
Cori represents, and it is David Cori’s influence that has affected 
your life, and produced this extraordinary volte ‘face of opinion.” 

Tonio was silent. It seemed to him that amidst the shifting 
sands of his impressionable youth he had only once touched firm 
ground. But he had not been permitted to stand on it for any 
length of time. He had again been plunged into a morass 


of conflicting doubts. And now he was threatened with the 


loss-of a friendship he valued in order to retain a protection 
he had never sought. It was on the tip of his tongue to 
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say that the priest’s guardianship had been freely offered in — 
exchange for his four years’ services at St. Benedict’s ; that he 
did not consider himself bound to sign away liberty of conscience 
andaction on that account. 

But gratitude owns a heavy bondage, and dares not oppose 
its enslavement. 

“You don’t answer ?”’ continued the priest sharply. 

‘‘T__] was thinking, padre. I am not sure that you are right. 
I have seen very little of the maestro. Only once has he been to 
Rome since you were there, and only once did he come to the 
collegio to see me. He wrote—sometimes——” 

a 

‘ There was nothing you could have objected to in his letters. 
On the other hand, the professore who instructed me in literature 
and science was as much a materialist as David Cori. Only— 
he concealed his real opinions out of respect for his position and 
its obligations. Your priests here do the same.” 

There was something almost malevolent in the irony of his 
tone ; the challenge of his glance. Father Osiris felt he was 
not dealing with an unarmed antagonist, even if he represented 
the melancholy spectacle of one who had strayed from the 
narrow path imposed by the rigid dictates of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Romish Church. 

The right to reason, and the right to independence of thought 
were assuredly the rights of any thinking man. True that 
Rome did not allow this freedom ; that her great army of priests, 
monks, Jesuits, high dignitaries were all made to believe that 
to question the dictates of Holy Church was a grievous sin ; to 
disobey them a crime tantamount to eternal perdition. 

‘‘{—I was not aware—I mean, I should not have imagined 
that anyone holding materialistic views would have been entrusted 
with the instruction of young impressionable minds ?” 

“Dear padre,” murmured the boy, dropping antagonism for 
persuasion, ‘have you ever asked yourself what the word 
“materialism ’ really means? We use it so glibly, as a contrast 
to spirituality. But this world is material, and made up of 
material things ; its laws are only the laws we have found in the 
positive sciences, and you cannot but confess that those sciences 
were opposed, cursed, and punished by the very Church that now 
accepts them. So, you see, even she has to acknowledge 
materialism. After all, this world is only one of many worlds ; 
this life only a part of other lives. If you had spent years in a 
study of the heavens and their wonders, you would feel how in- 
significant a thing man is ; how little he really knows. “The best 
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lives are those lived for the enlightenment of humanity ; not for 
_ the closing of intelligence to material facts.” 
-~ “TI see you have acquired all the patter of your masters in 
_ free-thinking,’”’ answered the priest sarcastically. “‘ But do not 
imagine I am going to waste time and argument in convincing 
your young intelligence of its errors. Enlightenment will come 
as enthusiasm fades. Only the result of all this remains. I am 
bitterly disappointed in you, Tonio. Instead of a helper, you 
have become an antagonist. Yet only last night you consented | 
to come to the Holy Altar at my request.” 
“T should have done so, in the assurance that you gave me— 
~ Jast night.” 
“What do you mean ?” 
The boy smiled. 
“You are wiser and older than I, padre. Would you have 
counselled me to do anything that was not right, even if a little 
—irregular ?”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 
I i 


FATHER JOSEPH was grieved to discover a certain sense of cold- 
ness and restraint between the two friends he claimed as his 
peculiar possession. 

That long talk in the padre’s study had resulted in no con- 
fidence to himself ; neither was anything said, as yet, regarding 
Tonio’s future. He, with his usual adaptability, settled down | 
at once into the routine of the household. He delighted in 
Matthew Overcombe’s surliness, and his unconcealed distrust 
of “ furriners,” as persons with an eye on the upsetting of govern- 
ments and the annexation of Britain. He had heard of the doings 
of Bonaparte in the reign of the Third of the Georges ; of his 
attempted invasion, only thwarted by the watchful guardianship 
of the coast guards, and the strenuous valour of a band of 
volugteers. He informed Tonio of these historical matters as 
he lounged in the kitchen waiting for the snow to clear, or did 
‘“‘ potting ”’ in the greenhouse sacred to his bulbs and ferns. 

While Father Osiris held rigidly aloof, and Father Joseph was 
busy over parochial matters, the boy sought the old gardener — 
for company. The fact that Matthew regarded him as a 
‘“Papist ”’ was rather amusing than otherwise, for he thus derived 
much enlightenment as to how “ popishness ”’ was regarded, and 
the gathering distrust of the parish towards St. Cecilia, and what 
_ it stood for. 

“Us a’ always been right and God-fearin’ men,” the old man 
informed him. “So it be said from time memorial as foretold 
by Mister Ebenezer Polgrass, who gives us sound doctrine an’ 
forewarning i’ the Mission ’ouse o’ Sundays. You’d best go to 
y’ear ‘im, if ye wants Scripture that’s nat’ral spoken. ’Ot out 
o’ God’s own mouth, so ter say. Maybe ye might be converted, 
same as I an’ Abel, ‘there ; not to speak o’ hundreds o’ the bar- 
barians round about. Oh, a great work, a great work !” 

# “Does this Mister Polgrass disapprove of St. Cecilia’s 2?” asked 
onio. 

“If ye means ’e calls it a God-blasphemin’ place, I’d ‘low — 
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yee right. I dursn’t go to Sarvice now; nor Abel neither. 
It be a drawback some ways for master ; ’e begins to notice it. 
An’ maybe ’e’ll give me notice ; as consekence, s’know ?” 

Tonio deduced that here was another instance of the dual 


: serving of God and Mammon. The endeavour to retain a situa- 


tion and wages with one hand, and hold the plate for grateful 


‘contributions to Nonconformity with the other. 


“T hope you won’t be sent away for any difference in religious 
opinions,” he said. 
“T’wouldn’t be right, I’d ‘low,’ said Matthew. “ Us could 


ask Parlymint to interfere, for they do say as ’ow the goings 
-on at that chapel b’ain’t lawful. Processionings an’ a-flingin’ 


o’ incense till the place stinks o’t, e’en o’ weekdays ; an’ crosses 
an’ crucifixes. But there, you’d ’old wi’ all that, bein’ a furrin 
man. But if there’s a memorial stirrin’ up, as folks do talk o’ 
bringin’ about, that chapel ’ud ’av to go. I’d ‘low us could bring 
Bishups an’ members o’ Parlyment to ’bolish it.” 

“1 thought this was a free country? Every man can hold 
his own political views, and follow his own religion ?” 

“Free? So it be. That’s why Mister Polgrass do talk as ’e 
do. An’ that’s why ’e can’t be interfered wi’ for threatenin, 
fire an’ brimstone to be set against that popish place, an’ so 
destroyin’ it an’ all the wickedness therein.” 

Tonio began to think that religion was as protean in shape 
and doctrine as that mythological divinity. from whom no 
secrets of fate could be extorted. ~ 


II 


In three days’ time the snow had cleared and the sky smiled 
with such genial warmth that one could excuse the vagaries 
of an English climate for the good and sufficient reason of its 
unexpected gifts. 

The boy started off to explore this novel abiding-place, having 
as yet only seen the chapel and the park in company with Father 
Joseph. To-day he was his own master and alone. He was not 
specially disturbed by the priest’s continued coldness ; neither 
did he permit himself to dwell on his own future, or what was to, 
be the next purpose of his destiny. The sufficiency of the day 
to itself was an inheritance from a self-sufficient ancestry. He 
had a home, shelter, food, comfort, why trouble about to-morrow, 
or what it might evolve in the way of disturbance ? 

He went through the park by a right of way that few people 
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troubled to use. It eventually landed him ina sort of wilderness 
thick with ever-recurrent rhododendrons and bramble bushes; — 
carpeted under foot by tufts of grass and roots of heather and 

bracken, and the decayed leaves of autumn’s last legacy. 

In an open space he stood and looked around. To right and 2 

left he saw a series of broken hills topped by the ubiquitous pine, — 
or the softer foliage of firs. There was no sign of any habitation. 
Hillocks, ridges, acclivities gave the landscape a curious un- 
evenness. It was almost reminiscent of volcanic visitation so 
absolutely disorganized were levels or projections. There was 
no sign of a road save the broken track he had left behind ; it 
suddenly ended, and he and nature, as it were, stood facing as 
sudden an introduction. 
- “Tt is like being out of the world,” he thought, and he seated 
himself on an old tree stump, and flung down his hat. He never 
kept it on his head if he could help it. The close fencing of 
shrubs and brambles seemed to shut him in from those wooded 
heights beyond. He was pleasantly conscious of fatigue, and 
gave himself up to rest and that mood of meditation which 
training and study had developed. 

Since leaving Italy he had not “ meditated.” He had been 
content to live for the day and the hour, and what they brought 
of change to a previously strict routine of life. Now he began 
to think of that life under new auspices ; as demanding a new 
decision, 

A little echo of the disturbing world haunted his ears. It 
had sounded first in the turmoil of. Paris streets; the hurried 
glimpses of a passionate exciting life flowing around and over 
that seclusion from which he had fled. It had been vivid and 
wonderful. It was the life of David Cori and his compeers, and 
all those brilliant worldlings of whose contributions to the sum 
of existence he was as yet—ignorant. There had been no 
opportunity for participation. Just one quiet restful day, and 
a stroll through the Bois, and a study of the Seine from the Pont 
Royale. But that day had left a desire for others ; more actual 
from the point of actor instead of spectator. In this restful 
solitude he half closed his eyes, and recalled that vision of the 
City of Pleasure. 

, He saw again the hurrying crowds, the beautifully dressed 
women, the ever-flowing tide of traffic. It had been’a brilliant 
day: crisp air, clear sunshine ; a sky blue as those of the land 
he had left. And Cori’s studio had been another wonder. Its 
great window overlooking the Boulevard St. Germaine. Its 
easels and casts, and heaps of canvasses. The luxury of his 
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suite of rooms, the atmosphere of artistic perfection that breathed 

- around it all. Cori himself was just the same. Cool ; cynical ; 

: disregarding all that had no bearing on what to him was the sole 

_ meaning of life—Art. He seemed more amused than surprised 

__ by Tonio’s impulse of truancy. : 

3 “ They’ ul have you back,” he said; “ or else—give you cause 

~ to repent.” 

_ But this neither Tonio nor his friend Horace Massington 
credited. It seemed to them that by cutting the ropes of dis- 
cipline they had asserted their right to freedom. To Tonio, 
specially, it seemed that he was not of sufficient importance to 
be persecuted. Horace—perhaps. He had a great name; his 

- family were people of moment to the Catholic Church and its 

intriguing myrmidons. But then, Horace had. advantages 
which he could never possess. 

He thought of him now ; a clean-souled English lad fresh from 
English tutelage, and then suddenly confronted by all the subtlety 
and, uncleanness which had been theirlot. The habits and veneer 
of the “religious’”’ life; that perpetual endeavour to place a 
“ vocation ”’ before their eyes, and in contradiction to its claims 

_ the painting of the world as a place of infamy and unholiness. 

- Yet what greater infamy or unholiness could there be in the 

world than they had learnt of as existing within their own 
college walls? Where wily Jesuits taught their dangerous 
doctrines ; where truth and honesty were discounted as lesser 

coinage than intrigue; where neither pupil nor teacher really 
trusted each other ; where Faith lost all its first conceived purity 
and became obscured by puerile controversies. Where the very 
country whose birthright these ‘‘ Fathers’ owned was held as 
an enemy of their Church because it had claimed freedom from 
her enslavement. 
Tonio had said that his two years had seemed like twenty, 

_ and so they had. Yet he knew others had fared worse than 

_ himself ; had possessed less liberty ; been more strictly guarded 

_ from those fields of knowledge in which his professore had per- 
mitted him to browse. 

And having thought of all this, Tonio now camé to the point 

at issue. 

What was he going to do ? 

Supposing Father Osiris declined to help him with money ? 

- Supposing he were to throw him on his own resourcefulness, and 

- bid him make of life what he pleased ? Supposing—— 

- At that moment the snapping of a bough disturbed his 

_ thoughts. He started and looked round. 
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A tall figure dressed in country tweeds of knickerbocker and 
sports coat was standing where the rough path ended. They 
looked at each other silently for a surprised moment. Then, 
Tonio with his instincts of foreign politeness, rose to his feet 
and bowed. The gentleman nodded carelessly and came forward 
a few-steps. 

‘‘ You know this is private property, I suppose ?”’ 

“Private? No: I did not know. I followed the park till 
it ended, and I found myself here.” . 

“T own a great deal more than the park,” said the squire, for 
it was Sir Wilfred Stoycross who had disturbed his reverie. 
‘But you are a stranger, I can see. French ?”’ ’ 

‘No, signore—I mean, no, I am Italian. I am staying at 
the presbytery.” : 

“With Father Osiris?” The squire advanced. ‘“‘ Oh—that 
alters the case. He has the right to trespass where he pleases. 
But—may I ask when you arrived ? . He did not say he expected 
anyone when I last saw him.” 

“ You are the Sair Wilfred of whom I have heard so much? 
Father Osiris is my guardian, or was.” He smiled dubiously. 
‘“‘T have offended him. I ran away from the collegio where he 
placed me. He is very angry. I should have remained there 
for four years.” 

‘““T know. Ihave heard all about you.” 

Sir Wilfred came up to the log, and motioned him to seat 
himself again. He sat down also. 

‘You have heard of me? The padre has told you ?” 

“He told me enough to interest me. Jam astonished to find 
you here. I have been away in London, I only returned last 
night. I have not seen your padre, as you call him. I had to 
interview one of my gamekeepers. That brought me to this spot, 
and I caught sight of you.” 

He: looked at the young glowing face, the brilliant eyes, the 
uncovered head, 

“So you played truant ? Why ?” - 

Tonio briefly recounted what he had told Father Joseph ; what 
had been garbled and bowdlerized for Father Osiris by the 
authorities. 

A frown contracted the brow of the listener. He was suff- 
ciently bigoted to dislike any criticism of Church morals and — 
methods. He thought the boy was exaggerating. 

“And you say Horace Massington came with you? I know 
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his people. They would never have sent their son to any in- 
stitution unless they were sure of its satisfactoriness.”’ 
“How could they know? How could anyone know unless 
they lived amongst those students, those priests, those professori ? 


- Such of the students as are of the aristocrazia are kept apart. 


They do not mix with the seminarists. They—the poverini— 
are mostly sacrificed to family ambition. The desire to have a 
curato as arelative. Dio! but they are strange, gross creatures! . 
What influence can they have, later, when they are sent to their 
parishes !’’ 

He recounted incidents of gross immorality ; of filthy habits ; 
unmentionable vices. ‘‘One may enter innocent, clean of 
mind and nature. But it does not last. They know everything 
that is vile, those boys ; they who are destined for the priesthood 
of italy. tf 

“Surely you exaggerate ; or else Father Osiris was strangely 
deceived ?” 

““You can ask Horace Massington, signore. See if his story 


- does not agree with mine.” 


“ And—what do you intend to do now that you have left 


"Italy 2” inquired Sir Wilfred. 


““T do not know—yet. The padre has written to the collegio, 
It appears he paid the fees for four years.” 

“But I suppose you have some idea. You look old enough 
for a choice.” 

“TI am seventeen, as far as I know.”” His smile was cynical. 

Sir Wilfred recalled the story and the boy’s unknown parentage. 

“* Seventeen ?”’ 

“T want to be a singer,” continued Tonio ; “ but, alas! one 
has to wait so long for any certainty of one’s voice. I have 
studied music since I came first to the padre. I can play the 


- piano and the organ. And they said my voice was shaping for 
a tenor. But I should have to study and practise for years— 


yet.” \ 
“Does not your guardian wish it ?” 
‘““ He has not said. I told you he was angry. I wish to go to 


Paris. I have a friend there.’’ 


“But there are teachers—academies in London where you 


could study.” 


? 


_ there is musical comedy,” 


“Yes, signore; I know. But I would rather go to Paris.” 

“Is it the operatic stage or concert singing you contem- 
plate ?”’ tig 

‘Oh, opera, if my voice could stand the test. Failing that 
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Sir Wilfred rose somewhat abruptly. “I must be getting 
home,” he said. ‘‘ Are you returning the way you came ?” 
‘ T will, if I may be honoured by your company, Sair Wilfred ?”’ 
‘Of course—of course! This is a very unused part of the 
ark. Iam surprised you discovered it.” 
“Tam fond of—discoveries,’’ smiled Tonio. 


IV 


Sir Wilfred asked the boy to come in and have luncheon with 
him. He accepted frankly. He liked the squire in spite of 
that stiffness and formality which were so opposed to foreign 
enthusiasms. Also, he wanted to bring the conversation round 
to London and sound him about Christine Delacroix. 

To his youth and light-heartedness the squire seemed quite 
an elderly man. He could not possibly possess any attractions 
for Christine. Of course, there were his wealth and position to 
throw into the scale. Still, youth and beauty and.success can 
stand out for the highest prize obtainable. 

Sir Wilfred was a little surprised by the ease and informality 
of his manners. Despite his ill-fitting Italian clothes, his untidy 
hair, there was a grace of action, a courtesy of speech that 
marked good breeding. His conversation possessed a direct 
simplicity that was attractive. It did not occur to Sir Wilfred, 
long’unused to mix with the world, that the Italian often uses 
speech as disguise, rarely as revelation. The. curious blending 
of English and foreign training had given to Tonio a polished 
frankness that was in itself deceptive. 

He was reading his host like a book; studying him from a 
point of future interests ; wondering if he were as ascetic in soul 
as in aspect ; reading, too, an occasional absent-mindedness to 
the routine of the day that spoke of his thoughts being elsewhere 
concerned. “‘ And he comes from London, and he has seen 
Christine,’ reflected the boy, and then cautiously advanced 
towards the subject of his own thoughts. 

Had it been gay in London? One heard of such wonders at 
the theatres; the great pantomime of Drury Lane. He had 
once lived not so far from that theatre. He knew the streets & 
the Long Acre, the Strand; Fleet Street ; the district of the . 
Temple. He had been—once only—alas! but .once—to that 
charming house of musical comedy, “‘ La Gaiété,” was it not? 
Perhaps Sir Wilfred knew of it ? 

Sir Wilfred flushed to his sallow temples. A hot, painful 
colour that surprised the boy. ai 
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““I—I am not fond of the theatre,” he said brusquely, and 
changed the subject. 

“Ah!” reflected Tonio. “He has been to see ‘ Princess’ 

Toto.’”? But he dropped the subject at once, and burst into 
admiration of the noble library, the splendid collection of books. 
* It is a room to live in, dream in—for one’s whole life !”’ he cried 
rapturously, as he roamed from one magnificent shrine to another. 
From book shelves to music cabinets. From the rare tomes of 
past ages to the more modern masterpieces of Bizet and Leon- 
cavallo ; of Messager and Debussy and St. Saens. 

_ “Now, will you play to me ?’’ asked his host, as the afternoon 
~ wore on, and the quick winter dusk threw warning shadows over 
the great room. ‘‘ I suppose I mustn’t ask you to sing ?” 

Tonio shook his head. ‘‘ No, signore. That, I only do for 
myself, or on trial, so to. say. There are days when I[ rejoice. 
I say : ‘Ah, Iam placed ; I shall proceed!’ Then again, comes 
an alteration—I fall to despair. But I do not give up hope. It 

- would be too cruel of Fate to disappoint me now.” 

He was opening the piano as he spoke. He seated himself, 
and lightly ran over a prelude of brilliant arpeggios. “ Ah! 
what an instrument!” he sighed ecstatically, and then burst 
into Chopin’s noble polonaise in A flat. 

Sir Wilfred listened entranced as the full, sonorous chords 
rang through the room, preluding that glittering throng who 
advance in a stately pageant, and move in splendid array of 
national costume to that national dance, He seemed to see 
the vision, to hear the feet, to thrill with the enthusiasm that 
must have inaugurated such a composition and fired that sensi- 
tive soul of the composer with the ardour and the sorrows of his 
sorrowful race. 

Tonio did not rise at the conclusion of the polonaise. The 
delight of playing on such a perfect instrument was not easily 
to be forgone. He drifted into a nocturne, thence into the 
rippling graces ofa valse. He knew most of the Chopin “ album ” 
by heart. A splendid memory was one of his accomplishments, 

From time to time he glanced at his silent listener, sitting in the 
great “‘ abbot’s chair ” by the carved oak fireplace, his head bent, 
his hands clasped round his knees, At last the boy ceased 
playing. Then the figure stirred. 

“You are blessed with a wonderful gift. Even if your voice 
does not come up to its early promise you have a fortune in your 
fingers.” 

“ A fortune !’’ Tonio crossed the room and came and stood 
by the fireplace. ‘‘ Ah, Sir Wilfred, that is not what I desire |” 
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“What then ? ”’ 

“Music is a gift that makes one greater than fortune. Anyone 
can be rich who makes up his mind to be unscrupulous. Music 
—it is all and yet so little ; so little and yet—everything! It is 
not what it brings in the way of money and success that is to me 
its meaning but—itself! The feeling that it uses me as inter- 
preter. That I can stand up in the sight of men and of Heaven 
and pour out what fills my soul to those who understand. You 
understood just now, signore. It did not need words ; and when 
I used to sing—.”’ 

He clasped his hands with sudden passion. “ Dio! To have 
‘that back again! That gift of voice .... what would I not 
give! My soul—I think!” 

“That is foolish talk,” said Sir Wilfred gravely. “If your — 
voice is to return, it will return. Great gifts are not of this earth, © 
_ but from some sphere beyond. What you said—that you feel 
yourself an interpreter of some divine meaning—is what all 
artists feel. Some use their gifts less wisely than others, but all 
know that they must use them. And it has seemed to me in reading 
those tragic lives that the world has never been half helpful 
enough, half grateful enough, for what it received. Your bene- 
factor, or what you choose to call him, was wise in his generation 
when he rescued you from poverty and obscurity. But—where 
he has failed—it seems to me, is in the ignoring of a gift of genius 
for the mere temperamental enthusiasm awakened by the nature 
of its first exercise. Do I make myself understood ?” 

“Yes, signore ; perfectly. You mean my vocation was, never 
of the religioso, as the Padre thought ? ” 

Sir Wilfred stared up at the lithe slender figure, the eager face. 

“If I spoke what I thought, Tonio, I should say there had 
never been anything of the religioso about you—except its 
surroundings.,”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


I 


Tonio returned to the priest’s house brimful of enthusiasm. 

He had made friends with the great ‘Sair Wilfred’; had 
been invited to luncheon, had been shown his wonderful library, 
his collection of books—his annotated scores of the great com- 
posers. He had played to him, won his praise and encourage- 
ment. Finally, he had been offered an introduction to a cele- 
brated teacher in London, a Professor of the ie Academy 
of Music. 

“Sair Wilfred” thought he ought to study the pianoforte while 
waiting on the chances of his voice. A great field was open to 
the modern musician. It was not necessary to be a famous 
executant if you only studied with pains and perseverance. 
There was composition ; those hght operas which so often became 
famous ; song writing, an art in itself; teaching, for which so | 
many sought, and few were really qualified to give. 

So he rattled on, standing by the tea-table ; the two priests 

‘were having it in the study. He quite ignored Father Osiris’ 
frowning brow, or the fact that he was under a cloud at present. 
Such trifles did not really affect the greater impottance of his 
future. 

“ Tam no longer veligioso, I am artist !’’ he announced. “ And 
that being so I must devote myself to study. I shall not for long 
trespass on your kindness, padre. If this virtuoso, to whom Iam 
to play thinks as well of me as does Sair Wilfred, why then he 
undertakes my musical education ! ” 

“What?” Father Osiris nearly upset tray, and table in 
natural astonishment at so unexpected a speech. ‘‘ What on 
earth are you talking about, Tonio? Sir Wilfred is a complete 
stranger. How can you suggest accepting favours from his 
hand?” . 

“‘Sair Wilfred holds that the obligation is on his side,” said 
. Tonio loftily. “The world is always the debtor of those who 

_ give their gifts to its service..” 

 “ Sapristi |’ bleated Father Joseph. 
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He had no reason for using a foreign exclamation when an 
English one would have served the purpose. But since he had ~ 
answered to the name of ‘‘ Fra Joseph ” he had adopted sundry 
odd phrases picked up from Tonio, and occasionally—untrans- _ 
latable. 

“You are rather young to talk of making the world your 
debtor,” said Father Osiris sarcastically. “‘ Even when one has — 
achieved something a little modesty is not amiss.” 

“ But first one must feel that one can achieve, padre. Every- 
thing that exists in form has first existed as thought.”’ 

“ That is true,’ murmured Father Joseph ; “‘ even a sermon.” 

“ And so you have been pouring confidences into a stranger’s 
ears,’ continued the elder, priest. ‘‘ Giving him your life’s 
history, as far as you know it ?”’ ; 

‘“‘ As far as it goes back to the monkey and the organ,” said 
Tonio, unabashed. “ Why not, padre? I am not ashamed; 
neitheram Ito blame. One does not choose one’s parents. That 
is an accident for which many of us suffer to no purpose. If I 
had voluntarily chosen big Lisa and the monkey and the organ 
it would have been another matter, but they, as your great 
' Shakespeare says, were “‘ thrust upon me.” I had: nothing in 

common with them—except our poverty.” 

— “ Poveretio,”’ came faintly from across the table. 

“Still,” persisted Father Osiris, ‘‘ there is no reason why you 
should accept favours from Sir Wilfred Stoycross. I have not 
resigned my care of you, despite your extraordinary conduct. 
I suppose you will consider me insular and prejudiced, but to 
my mind there is something almost indelicate in your mode of 
thrusting yourself and your idiosyncracies upon the notice of a 
perfect stranger ! ”’ 

“I am sorry, padre, that you disapprove, but that is my 
expansive foreign way. When anyone shows interest in me I open 
out, so to say, as freely as the flower opens to the sun. Sair 
Wilfred made me play to him. He listened as one listens to a 
virtuoso—afterwards we talked. I have told you what he sug- 
gested. But nothing is. promised, nothing arranged until he 
sees you.” 

“ T quite understand,”’ said the priest dryly. ‘‘ And I commend 
to your notice, Tonio, the proverb which advises burning your 
boats behind you. The rapidity of your late actions is only 
equalled by their decisiveness. You forsake a certain mode of life 
and take up with another as if the exchange cost you no effort and 
less thought. Providence would seem to exert itself in your ~ 
favour by always sending you useful friends at critical moments. — 
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~ Let us enumerate them. My humble self, the Signor Cori, the 


Professore Novello, and now—Sir Wilfred Stoycross. Between 
them all you find yourself sufficiently independent to face the 
world on your own merits—at seventeen years of age. I suppose 
by a time you are twenty life will have nothing left to offer 
you! ”’ 
Tonio laughed. 
“ Dear padre, I deserve your irony. You think I am a young 


boastful fool. Itmustseemso. But the truth is that I have the 


courage to say things instead of only to think them. I have 
changed I allow. I have ceased to be of the religious habit, 
because I have seen so much hypocrisy and shamefulness mixed 
up with what is called ‘ religion.’ But I feel another call, and 
it grows more and more imperative. Music was always in me, 
that you know. Is it strange that as I leave boyhood behind it 
puts forth a claim. Sair Wilfred understood. I made no 
advance—ask him if you do not believe. You have not once 
asked me to play to you since I returned.” 

“ Vertto!’’ murmured the irrepressible Joseph. ‘‘ We have 
not, padre. Let us hear him to-night ?”’ 

“T have to complete my sermon.” The priest’s voice was cold 
and harsh. Tonio had never known him so severe. Yet still he 
did not blame himself. 

“Come to my study for a moment,’ commanded Father | 
Osiris, and he passed out of the room. Tonio glanced at the little 
curate. 

“He is vexed ... Oh yes, one can see that! ’’ whispered 
Father Joseph. ‘‘ You should have asked his advice before 
accepting Sir Wilfred’s offer.” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ One must do as one feels 
one must do,” he observed enigmatically, and followed Father 


Osiris to his room. 


II 


They looked at one another across the study table, a hint of 
animosity in their eyes. The priest sat down and began to sort 
and arrange the scattered sermon sheets that represented his 
afternoon’s work. 

“You are angry, padre? I have offended you ? ” said the boy 
quickly. 

“Tamangered. Idon’t denyit. The report from the College 
is most unsatisfactory. Added to that are the fees I have paid in 
advance, and which are forfeited by your behaviour. Then, as a 
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further aggravation you thrust yourself and your confidence upon 
a comparative stranger. You return here and coolly inform me_ 
that you are prepared to accept jis assistance in your musical 
studies. Music, apparently being your next aberration.”’ 

‘‘ Next ! Padre, when has it not been part of my life ? ” 

“But apart from all this,’ persisted the priest, ignoring the 
interruption, “‘ is a grave question. We have no legal claim on 
one another. I cannot prevent you from doing any crazy thing 
you choose to do. Still, 1 warn you my patience has limits. You 
‘have chosen a new friend, a new protector. You seem to have 
arranged to go to London and pursue the study of music under 
his direction and assistance. In a word, you have thrown me 
aside when you have no further need of me, just as you threw 
aside your religious training, and your College friends. Very 
well. It is your own choice, but this time you must abide by it, 
Go up to London, put yourself under these new obligations— 
see what the next two years will do for you. But do not come 
back to me with another tale of failure. I repeat, my patience 
has limits.” 

Tonio stood shamed and shaken and uncertain. Did his 
conduct really look so bad? Was he such a chameleon-hued, 
changeable creature as these rebukes showed him? Could not 
the padre understand that religiosity had been the effects of 
training upon an impressible temperament ; is own training ; his 
daily influence. All that had passed. It looked like a dream 
full of fantastic figures ; a vision of a too fervid imagination. The 
Collegio had shocked him into wakefulness ; it had shown him also 
some secret fastness of his soul where his true self dwelt. A self 
that saw beneath the tinsel and frippery of vestmented pageants ; 
that gave the lie to hypocrisy and demanded Truth, and pro- 
claimed Art as exponant of life. Before its power affection 
quailed, and chains of obligation were broken. He had tasted 
the secrets of influence when as a boy he had sung to a crowd of 
listening faces, and seen women’s eyes grow wet with tears. He 
had recognized it again when he had played to Sir Wilfred on 
that wonderful Broadwood. Now he wanted wider scope; a 
new field to explore ; a new world to conquer. 

It chilled his enthusiasm to meet so stern a mandate as that 
just delivered. In some,measure he deserved rebuke. But the 
padre did not know all, and in his heart he was not ungrateful. 

“IT am sorry,” he said huskily. ‘I see now I should have 
consulted you; but the Sair Wilfred was so kind, so enthusiastic ; 
and when one desires a thing greatly, and that thing is suddenly 
close at hand, one feels one must grasp it.” 
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“You evidently suffer from that feeling, Tonio. Possibly 
heredity is a stronger influence than training. However, I have 


- said all that is necessary. No doubt Sir Wilfred will talk the 


matter over with me to-morrow. Any future business must be 
discussed with him. And now, my sermon awaits completion. | 
You had better return to Fra Joseph, as you call him.” 

The coldness and sarcasm of voice and words chilled the boy’s 
heart. He did not know that ail this anger had been gathering | 


itself together during past estranged days. He did not realise 


that the sternly-enforced silence of monastic discipline has its 
hour of revenge. The Padre had awaited this moment, and had 
not spared the culprit. Cold, wretched, humiliated, the boy 
turned away, and in silence left the room. | 


III 


“ He has had a scolding,” thought Father Joseph, meeting the 
expected figure at the foot of the stairs. ‘‘ I fearedasmuch.... 
Come up to my cell,” hesaid aloud. ‘ I think we shall find a fire.’’ | 
He flung open the door of his “cell.” This was his playful 
fashion of alluding to it. “I, too, have been writing a sermon. 
I preach for the children to-morrow afternoon.”’ 

He led the way into the little bare chamber with its clean white- 
washed walls, its writing-table and chair, and the little iron bed- 
stead in a corner. 

“ You must bring your own chair,” he said. “I am very 
monastic in my habits. So is:'the Padre. We agreed to have. 
only bare necessaries in our respective rooms.” 

“‘ Fires are not necessaries, are they ? ’’ asked Tonio. 

“ Ah, this is an exception, caro mio, Mrs. Troke knows that I 
write here on certain days, and once she had to nurse me through 
a severe cold, so now she makes a fire. It is an unobtrusive 
attention that I have not felt myself called upon to rebuke.” 

“ Tpocrito!’’ laughed Tonio, turning along the passage. ‘‘ You 
may translate that how you please,” he added. | 

“Tt has a translated sound,” answered the curate. ‘‘ But [am 
not cross, dear boy. Things sound so different—in Italian.”’ jf) 

He put some fresh coal on the fire, and drew the curtain over the 
little square window. Then he lit the lamp on his table, and 
glanced complacently at the sheets of MS. folded together. 
“ How glad I am that I persevered, and finished it,”’ he told him- 


self, and the glow of satisfaction over work accomplished was still 
on his face when Tonio returned with the chair. 


“ J brought the hard one,” he said. *“‘ The big armchair is not 
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suited to this little austere chamber. Here are some cigarettes — 
though.” oe) 

“ Ah, naughty, naughty!” said Father Joseph playfully. “ Do 
you know I am really beginning to like them better than my pipe. 
Perhaps the tobacco is different ? ”’ 

“Turkish,” smiled the boy, as he lit his own and returned the 
case to his pocket. It was a neat little leather one, a gift from ss : 
friend Horace Massington. 

‘‘ Ah—Turkish, are they ? From the land of the harem sha 
the houri. Dear me! what am I saying? Really, Tonio, you 
are beginning to have a very bad influence upon me. You are, 
indeed ! ”’ 

“ Poor little frate ! How sad to contemplate. Yet you must 
have read the Arabian Nights to know of harems and houris : see 

“Yes, of course. I read them in my school days.” 

“Chi si scusa, s’accusa!’’ laughed Tonio. “ Why make 
excuses? We all do these things; it is the penalty of being 
young and curious. Having done them we pretend a penitence 
which we do not really feel.”’ 

“You are a most extraordinary boy, Tonio. To hear you talk 
you might be a hundred !. To look at you—.” 

He shook his head dubiously. Tonio was looking particularly 
boyish and mischievous. 

“Yes, I can talk,” he said. “It is the gift of my race. Lam 
not sure that I ought to be specially grateful for it, unless I want 
to astonish anyone as I astonished the padre to-night.”’ 

“Yes, you did that, veramento. I, too, was surprised. Tell 
me, was there a—a little argumento in the study aan 

“A very bigone! I feellamindisgrace. The Padre is angry 
that I accepted Sair Wilfred’s suggestion without consulting him.” 

“Ah, [have felt it coming. He was annoyed at your throwing 
up the Collegio. Then this—it is an overthrow of his influence, 
and—dangerous—perhaps. London means gaiety, excitement ; 
theatres, pretty women. Talking of theatres, did Sir Wilfred say 
anything of ‘ Princess Toto’ ? ”’ 

“Not a'word. I tried to draw him, as you say, but no use. 
Perhaps you were wrong, amico. I should not say such things 
appealed to him. Music—yes; but not the stage. I spoke’ of 
theatres, but he gave no response. I thought he had a look of 
strain, harass. He isnot a happy man, and yet he has enough and 
more'than enough, to make any man happy.” 

‘To be happy is a matter of temperament. Sir Wilfred, like 
the padre, has a temperament of the ascetic.” 

“But so have you. At least you pretend it—externally.” 
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He glanced at the bare room, and its appointments ; the shabby | 
cassock that the little priest wore ; the harsh roughness of his © 
worsted stockings. 

“I do not pretend, Tonio. These surroundings, my lowly 
garb, are really the outward and visible signs of my own humility. 
I acknowledge the padre my Superior, and I obey him.” 

“ And I do—not,”’ said Tonio. “ That is strange, is it not, 
amico? hat has happened; what has chanced? I have been 
in a very hot-bed of priestly rule and example, yet I come out of 
it defying both! ” 

“Tonio, you alarm me! ” 

The cigarette fell to the floor. He did not trouble about it. 

“ Because you are so well trained to obedience, amico. You 
believe what I have learned to doubt.” 

“Tt is only a phase, dear boy. We all go through it ; at least 
once. Then we return to our duty, as explained by those older 
and wiser than ourselves.” 

“JT have gone through it, frate mio, but I am not going to 
return to what you call duty.” 

“ Ah, well, you must act as you see fit. You are fortunate — 
to be independent. I was not. I had so many relatives, all 
bent on pushing me into the Church. We are a religious family, 
Tonio.” 

The boy nodded carelessly. ‘‘ Perhaps it is as well I have no 
family. Horace is plagued, much as you are. Relatives with 
influence ; influence not of his inclination, per Dio! Do you 
know what he says. “ Relatives are people who are always want- 
ing you to do something that you don’t want to do, and which 
you get no thanks for doing.’ ” 

** Bene, bene!’ exclaimed the little priest. “ Excellent, 
Tonio! What one would call epigrammatic—on the stage. It 
expresses my case exactly.” 

“ Ah! Then you do not feel heart and soul a—priest ?” 

“T feel—how shall I put it ?—as I am sure hundreds and 
thousands of my profession feel, and have felt. That once the 
step is taken one must go on. There is no turning back without 
shame and persecution. The facing of those in authority; the 
condemnation of the great ecclesiastical synod.” He clasped 
entreating hands. “And they must be right, my dear boy. 
They must—or there would be no Church, no Faith, no Salva- , 
tion !”’ 

“ The Church does not bring Faith or Salvation in a universal 
sense, frate mio, or there would be no sin in the world ; no wars, 
'nocrimes. Only peace and content. Do you find such a world ? 


Me 
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“Tt would be impossible. The Church has to fight against — 


the powers of Evil. They are always with us.”’ 
‘“ And they are the strongest powers ; the favoured of Heaven 
as of earth to all seeming. It is all one huge great mass of super- 


stition, Fra Joseph, and—immovable. That is what is so awful. 


A few realise, but they cannot convince the many. Some day 
there will be a battle. The Powers of Evil as against Good ; 
the Armies of the True as against the False. But for us to-day 
there are only our two insignificant selves to face a great blank 


array of hidden forces. They are too strong for us. We must _ 


either capitulate or—desert.”’ 

“IT can’t imagine how, in these two years 

‘“‘ |—I have thought ahead of these two years. Do you under- 
stand what I mean, fraie ? Once I saw light—the rest was easy. 
Uf I could have found Truth, if I-could have found Justice! But 
there was nothing of the sort in those records. Bigotry—yes. 
Tyranny—always. Freedom of thought—no. Do you wonder 
that I deserted ?” 

“No, Tonio ; only I am sorry that your experience should have 
been unfortunate.” 

Tonio sprang up and began to pace the room, his hands clasped 
behind him, his whole figure tense with emotion. 
- “Tam not alone in that. This great network of fraud, and 
ignorance, and superstition has at times been pierced ; forced to 
let through a power stronger than itself. It has been denounced 
more and more boldly as the world grew wiser, and spiritual 
tyranny became more hateful. But, Fra Joseph, believe 
me, you here in this country, you priests of what is called 
the Church of England, are playing with fire in your turn. I 
have heard what is said—over there. I know what deceit is 
entangling the body of the Corporate Reunion into the web of 


>” 


Rome. I have heard what the Jesuits say. I know what they | 


mean todo, Your Father Ignatius (the English Monk they called 
him) founded a monastery to reassert the claims of the Pontiff, 
here in a land where once his power was overthrown. They set 
up a shrine of Perpetual Adoration of the Sacrament to protest 
against the wickedness of the Reformation. All your bishops 
and archbishops could not prevent them in spite of the oath that 
your Kings and Queens have to take. I read it all in the padre’s 
own library ; in one of his ‘ Manuals of Devotion.’ - He is not a 
Protestant’ of the Church of England. He is an advanced 
Ritualist. And the Ritualists are trying with all their force to 
drag back the English Church into the arms of Rome. That— 
is known in all the ecclesiastical colleges. It is proclaimed by 
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the » English Catholics, and confirmed every Eastertide by the 
English pilgrims. Have I not seen them ? The padre also—— 

“T know. He told me when he returned.” 

“In Germany papistry is partially rooted out. In France 
they have closed ail monastic institutes and turned their inmates 
adrift. England welcomed and received them. She is allowing 
them to overrun her countryside with chapels and ‘ retreats’ 
and convents. Is not this very chapel a case in point? Is not 
your Sair Wilfred a Catholic at heart? In ‘time, perhaps he 
will go over. So J] am sure will the padre. You, too, Fra 

Joseph } : 
“Tonio! You must not say such things.’’ 

“Then you must not play with fire, dear frate! For in time 
it will scorch, and then burn, and then—ecco ! there will be a 
conflagration wide as the British Empire, and, perhaps, His 
Holiness as Nero, will sit and harp vaingloriously to the destruc- 
tion he and his z#trigatori have achieved.” 

“My dear boy! My dear boy !” . 

Father Joseph sprang up in his turn, fluttered, flustered, dis- 
tressed beyong all power of expression. At. that moment there 
came a faint tap at the door. Mrs. Troke looked in. 

“His reverence desires me to say he has finished his writing, 


__ and supper is ready.” 


“A descent from the sublime to the necessitous,”’ laughed 
Tonio, and he thrust his arm through that of the little priest. 
“ You look startled, amico. Perhaps I said too much. I am 
like that, you know, when, as the maestro used to say, I lift the lid.”’ 

Father Joseph thought the lid had been lifted to-night to some 
other purpose than the mere escape of steam. 


ill 


Tonio as the artist. Tonio absorbed heart and soul in pro- 
ducing an effect and impressing himself on attention as its 
producer. 

He had begged the light might be lowered. Music was so 
much more impressive in the semi-mystery of darkness. Then 
he played Chopin and Schumann, and queer, fantastic fragments 
of Debussy, and other modern composers. The fire-lit room, the 
two silent listeners, were all that he desired. He knew that any 
offence to critical taste would have been sharply reprimanded. 
But he drifted from theme to theme, from grave to gay, making 
- the keys respond to the magic of touch, a naturally perfect 
technique, and bringing to both an enthusiasm that defied any 
sense of nervousness. 
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Now and then Father Joseph gave a little gasp. Once Father 


Osiris breathed an involuntarily “Bravo!” But neither of 
them manifested any desire for cessation, and even when he at 
last rose, Father Osiris murmured : ‘‘ One more—the Ave Maria 
as you used to, on the organ.” : 

So he played it, a little less perfectly than on the organ, for 
the piano fails in true sostenuio effects. But they murmured 
thanks and congratulations, and—a good deal of wonder—as he 
came over to the fire. 

“You must have practised a great deal ?”’ said Father Joseph. 

‘Four hoursa day. I used to get up at daybreak in summer, 
Then, too, I did not join any sports.” He laughed a little con- 
temptuously. “After the English football and cricket—no 
thank you.” ; 

i‘ He is a wonder, is he not, padre ?”’ demanded the little priest. 

But Father Osiris was silent. 

He was wondering why he had interfered with Destiny. 

; * * * * * * 


IV 


Tonio went to morning service the next day. The little 
chapel was fairly well filled, and the squire sat in his accustomed 
place. The choir left much to be desired, and Tonio’s critical 
ears suffered greatly. He thought, too, that Father Osiris 
intoned more unmusically, and Fra Joseph mumbled more un- 
certainly than ever. It did not seem as if practice had perfected 
their efforts. The service sounded cold and unmeaning after 
his late experiences. The “copying” was as self-evident as 
it was weak. However ‘‘ Romish” it might have appeared to 
the Ebenezers of the parish, to this practised student of Ritual 
it betrayed only imperfections. 

“Why don’t they keep to their old forms or else go over,” 
he thought impatiently, as the garbled indistinctness of prayers 
and the faulty intoning of responses struck his artistic soul to 
irreverence instead of attention. 

The sermon, too, was above the heads of the listeners. A 
learned dissertation on the value of Confession as a Sacrament 
A hint that the tide of feeling throughout the country was settin 
towards the “ Holy Mother Church” as the only safe hate 
against doubts and heresies, 

Exactly what Church he considered the ‘‘ Holy Mother.”’ the 
preacher did not explain. Tonio guessed that accurately enough 
as he tried to catch Fra Joseph’s eyes. But the little priest 
sitting, meekly in his stall, with clasped hands and lowered 
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CL” was not the chirruping, confidential associate of firelight © 
talks 

The boy smiled cynically. ‘‘ Oh, these priests! They’ are 
all alike when they put on their vestments and stoles and airs 
ofauthority. I think, once I am free of them, I shall never enter | 
a church. Art shall be my God!” 

When the service was over the squire waited for the two priests, 
and they all walked back to the Presbytery. Sir Wilfred and 
Father Osiris in earnest discussion, Tonio and Fra Joseph behind. 

The boy was in a tormenting mood. 

“ You, too, cultivate the wisdom of the serpent, amico. You 
ignored me in the chapel, though you knew well I was looking. 
And how badly they sing, that choir! “ I should like to give them 
some lessons.” 

“Our organist, the first we had, has left,” explained Father 
Joseph. ‘‘ He was too good for so small a sphere of action. 
He has an appointment in London at one of the great High 
Churches there.”’ 

“Oh, your ‘ Highs,’ and ‘ Lows,’ and‘ Broads ’ and ‘ Narrows !’ 
How stupid it allis! Ifthe Church is of any value to the world, 
there should be only one. There would have been, but for its 
mysteries and secrecies and love of power. That sounds the 
overthrow of every rule. ‘The little more and how much it 
is,’ as says your English poet. Churches, States, nations, peoples, 
they have all fought and fallen because of that ‘little more.’ If 
they had learnt content, the world would have been a better place.” 

“Ah, no doubt, no doubt!” said the little priest. “ But, 
then, dear boy, who ts content § ? Ask yourselfthat. Are you ?” 

“No ; certainly I am not.’ | 

“ Then you cannot argue from small causes to great. It is 
because mankind is discontented that it is always striving, 
working for better conditions.” 

“The question being: ‘ What conditions would be better ?’ 
If we put St. Cecilia before Mr. Ebenezer Polgrass as an improve- 
ment on his Little Bethel, would he consider it—better ?” 

““T don’t know what you're talking about, my dear boy. Who 
is Mr. Ebenezer Polgrass ?”’ 

“Ask the padre’s gardener ; ask the Mission. Ask the people 
who are abusing this chapel as an institution of the padre and 
his emissaries. All nonsense, of course, and soon I shall have 
forgotten it, and you, and everything here. Oh, amuco, at last, 
at last I shall have what I want !” 

“J don’t suppose you will be content even then, Tonio,” said, 
' Father Joseph. 
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Vv 


-Tonio’s destiny having been again decided, left him as the 
central interest of a new benefactor. 

Sir Wilfred, after a long conversation with Father Osiris, 
expressed a strong desire to assist in the boy’s musical education. 
To this end he offered useful introductions, and, strangest of 
all, a set of bachelor chambers in St. James’ Square. 

_. “ They are nothing special,” he asserted. ‘‘ Four small rooms 

at the top of one of those tall old houses. I used to stay there, 
until I gave up going to London. But I had rented them for a 
term sof years. I often lend them to friends ; and I keep an old 
housekeeper to look after them. She cleans and cooks, and all 
that. There is a piano,’ he added. 

Tonio, received the offer with rapture. It seemed almost too 
good to be true. His own master, a set of rooms, a piano, books— 
_and in the heart of London. Truly the gods were good ! 

Father Osiris, having explained all this, thought some sound 
advice should follow. ‘‘ My only fear is that in thus throwing 
you on your own resources, in—what shall I say—giving you so 
unexpected a freedom you may make an .injudicious use of 
it? The temptations of London are great. You will live alone, 
and may feel that you desire companionship. If you had a 
friend, anyone to share these rooms ?” 

““{ do not need anyone,” said the boy. ‘‘ See you, padre, 
when I study, I study. JI am heart and soul in it. I am not 
afraid to be alone. As long as I have a piano I can practise 
hours and hours and hours ; and I am to study composition also, 
you know. That, in itself is absorbing. Books too—there are 
books you said ?”’ 

“Oh yes ; plenty of them.” 

“And you will come and see me sometimes and Fra Joseph, 

and in the vacances I shall come here. Padre, it is the life I have 
longed for. The life of my soul! How shall I thank you ?” ' 
_ He had thrown his arms round the thin spare figure, pressed 
his warm lips against the ascetic cheek. All his impulsive nature 
welled up in the impotence of spoken words. He wasso fortunate, 
so happy. How could he help being grateful. 

The priest was strangely moved by the impulsive caress. - It - 
was so long since any human thing had seemed to_love or be 
grateful to him. 

“You have a great gift,” he said, as he gently unwound the 
caressing arms. ‘‘ Others have recognized it as well as myself. 
And it is one to which your body, as your soul, owes responsi- 
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_ bility..Do you understand what I mean? The shrine of art 


within should be worthy of its temple. To it you must dedicate 
all that is best and purest. Not only technical skill, but creative 
force. The best thoughts and impulses. Only, beware of tempters 
and temptations. Beware of women. Art does not favour an 
unclean or unholy resting-place. I don’t say that it won’t be 
hard, but you have been fortunate enough to have the training 
that to temptation brings fortitude ; to sin hatred and contempt.” 
“And to Truth—Hypocrisy,” thought Tonio, but he did not: 
say that. He only bent his head over the priest’ s extended 
hands and pronounced the old formula 
“ Bless me, Father, ere I go forth to meet them in the world.” 


ee GS ae 


BOOK IV 


CHAPTER I 
I 


Tuus began the new phase of a new life for Tonio. 

A few letters, a few formalities, a hurried trip to London, a 
trial performance to which he brought an astonishing amount of 
assurance, and lo ! he was accepted as a promising pupil at the 
Musical Conservatoire of London, and honoured by the proposed 
teaching of one of its highest professors. 

Sir Wilfred’s influence might have ensured a hearing, but it 


-was the boy’s own performance that secured so exigéant a teacher, 


About his voice, doubt still hovered. Each time it was tested 
‘t showed greater promise, greater strength, fresh purity of 
tone, but no professional opinion was hopeful of more than a 
good “light tenor ’’ fortified by his church training, and his un- 
usual musical gifts. With this verdict he had to rest content, © 
and a month later he found himself settled into his appartamentio, 
as he called it. Much to his surprise, and still more to that of 
Father Osiris, Sir Wilfred insisted on coming up with him and 
settling him into this new life and lodging. 

The comfort and almost luxury of the little flat astonished 
Tonio. He could hardly believe that it was all at his disposal. 
The kindly faced old, woman who was in charge of it fell an 
immediate victim to his boyish good looks, his charming frank- 
ness. Hearing he had lately came from Italy, she promised 
““spaghettiand tomatoes ”’ as often as he pleased. 

“But how, then, does she know these dishes ?”’ asked Tonio 
of Sir Wilfred, ‘‘ Is she of France, perhaps ?”’ 

‘“* No, she is a Dorset woman,” said Sir Wilfred, “‘ though her 
name is Cornish ; her married name I mean. Mrs. Polgrass.’’ 

“‘ Polgrass ! Now where have I heard that ?” 
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He considered a moment, while Sir Wilfred cape round the 
room, surveying its arrangement. 

“ Ah—I have it! The Missioner ! You know of him, I 
suppose, Sair Wilfred ? He is in your parish preaching to your 
people. The old gardener told me.’ 

Sir Wilfred looked up and frowned slightly. ‘‘ What on earth 
are you talking about, Tonio ?” 

The boy explained. His exuberant fancy rioted over “‘ prayer 
meetings,” ‘‘conversions,” “salvation,” the jargon of the 
illiterate and the bigot as expounded by Matthew Overcombe. 

The squire listened in silence. He was really more interested 
in the eloquence of the speaker than in his subject. After all, 
those people of Salternes and its neighbouring town were not 
specially needed as a congregation. His chapel was a speciality ; 
run for his own pleasure and beliefs, not for those who took their 
Bible literally, and their faith from the textual expounding of 
Anabaptists. 

“Never mind all that,” he said. ‘‘ Let us return to the 
interests of the moment. Tell me, what are you going to do 
with yourself this evening ? Do you know much of London ?” 

Tonio’s mind rushed back to those four years at St. Benedict’s. 


' To the days when, as a ragged, bare-footed lad, he had tramped — 


the streets of east and west-end to the accompaniment of a monkey 
and a barrel organ. What would it be to tramp them now; 
free, unchallenged, his own master as to place and time ? 

“1 know the streets very well,” he said. ‘“‘ If you mean as to 
knowing my way. I used to walk a great deal —once.” 

A queer smile twisted the corners of his lips. Oxce. How 
many hundreds of years ago! What centuries of time divided 
him with his present knowledge and ambitions, his present ease 
and comfort and friendships from that ragged urchin who had 


Sung in these great friendless streets, 


“TI didn’t mean that. I was thinking of London as a place of 
amusement, experience. Theatres, for instance ?”’ 

“Ah!” said Tonio quickly. ‘‘ I went to one—only once. It 
was wonderful.” 

Even as he spoke, Mrs. Polgrass came into the room after an 
apologetic knock, and laid the evening papers on the table. The 
Westminster and the Pall Mail. 

“You always had them, sir,’’ she murmured. ‘ And—and 
about dinner, to-night ; what time would the young gentle- 
man, 

Oh, he will dine with me.” said Sir Wilfred quickly. ‘‘ Just keep 
the fire in, and call him in the morning at—what time, Tonio nity 
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“Seven o’clock, please,” said the boy. He was looking at 
the Pall Mall. It lay open at the advertsement column of the 
theatres. His eye rested on one name. “ Christine Claire as 
Princess Toto.... Gigantic success. 150th performance.” 

“ And breakfast, sir ?” 

’ He started. To be called “sir” ; to be able to give orders ! 
How wonderful was life ! 


II 


“ You will have to see about some clothes,” said Sir Wilfred, 
as they walked down Pall Mall and onwards to the noise and 
lights and bustle of the Strand. ‘“‘ Your guardian explained that 
you had no evening dress. He seemed to think it would be un- 
necessary. I don’t agree with him. I will give you the address 
of my tailor, and an order for what I think necessary. You can 
see him to-morrow. I’m sorry I can’t take you to the Savoy 
to-night, but evening dress is de rigueur there. However, we'll 
turn in to Romano’s. Perhaps afterwards—a theatre ?” 

“You are very kind, Sair Wilfred; too kind. Why should 
you do all these things for me.” 

“Some day you will repay me, when you are a great artist. 
There is nothing in the world I love as I love music.”’ 

“{_] hope I shall not fail.” He spoke modestly, but he felt 
in his heart that failure was impossible. The great Professor 
Maradoc had played a morceau of Grieg’s to him as a lesson. 
He knew he could go home and play it every bit as well. The 
rendition might owe something to his fatal gift of memory, but 
of the executive ability he had no doubt. 

They crossed from Charing Cross and followed the stream of 
traffic. How bewildering and deafening it was after the quiet 
of the country. 

“It is theatre world, this region,’ said Sir Wilfred. ‘‘ Most 
of them are in this direction. By the way, what sort of play 
would you like? They are doing Hamlet at the Lyceum.” 

‘“T think I should like a musical piece,” said Tonio. “ That 
one.” 

He pointed to a flaming poster of ‘‘ Princess Toto,” showing a 
lovely figure, ethereally clad, diamond-crowned, smiling out from 
a background of Oriental splendours, at the hurrying crowds 


” as they passed. 


“Ah, yes! It is very good.” 
“You have seen it? Then perhaps——’” 
“Oh, no matter. I can see it again. It bears repetition. 
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I had better telephone for seats though, before we dine. The 


place is always crowded.” 

“ T used to know Mademoiselle Christine,’ said Tonio suddenly. 

His companion started and looked at him. “ Know her? 
The leading actress in the piece ?” 

‘‘She was not on the stage—then,” said the boy. “ But she 
meant to go. She meant to be a success.”’ 

“She is,’’ answered Sir Wilfred. ‘‘ All London is at her 
feet.... lIexpect she has long forgotten you,” he added. 

“Oh no! I do not think so,” said Tonio. ‘I shall go round 
and see her, after the performance. I am sure she will see 
me.’ 

Sir Wilfred stared. 

The calmness, the assurance, the little confident smile were 
staggering to a diffidence that had not dared to hazard a similar 
enterprise. 

‘‘I think you are mistaken,” he said coldly. ‘ And as for 
going round after the performance, that is strictly forbidden. 
. This is a very high class and highly conducted theatre.” 


Tonio wished for a moment that he had Fra Joseph beside 


him instead of this would-be moralist. But he kept his own 
counsel. 

They entered a restaurant and secured a table. The place 
was very, crowded, and Tonio, to whom restaurant life was still 
a novelty, gazed with appreciative eyes at the various groups, 
the gay little tables, the hurrying waiters. They,gave up their 
coats and hats, and Sir Wilfred ordered dinner @ da carte, and 
also gave instructions as to seats for the theatre. 

“Not stalls ; back of dress circle, or a box high up,” he added. 
You see, we're not in evening dress,” he again’ told Tonio. 

“ And is that also de rigueur ? I once went in through a door 
and a passage, and paid two-and-six for a seat. Can we not 
do that ?” 

“It must have been the pit,” said Sir Wilfred. ‘“‘ No, I could 
not sit there.” 

““] shall, if I go by myself,” said Tonio. ‘‘ It must be so 
much trouble, that—what you call evening dress. A;stiff shirt, 


a vest that is nothing—comme ¢a (he pointed to a young dandy : 


at an adjacent table)—a coat of tails. Dzo! it will be funny! 
I have never worn such things. I think, somehow, I shall not 
look at all myself. I have had always such funny clothes. 
The cassock, as of the choir when first I lived with;the padre. 
The queer habit scolastica of the students ; and when away—the | 
coat and trousers as these. You say they are badly cut ? “Yes, 


by comparison. Italian tailors are different from the English. 
Ah!” His eyes sparkled. “‘ But what asoup! I have never! 
tasted of this sort before.”’ 

“Tt is a bisque. You would not be likely to have tasted it— 
in Italy,” said Sir Wilfred. ‘‘ Now—what about wine ?” 

“Not for me, [thank you. I do not take it.” 

“Perhaps you will change your mind—next time you dine 
with me. Half bottle Burgundy, ninety-six,”’ he ordered the 
waiter ; “‘and a mineral. St. Galmier, I think.” 
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“ Qui, m’sieur.”” The waiter closed ‘the wine list with a snap , 


and departed. 


“He spoke French, but I think he is Italian, that man,” said 


Tonio. ‘‘ Shall I ask him ?” , 
“ For Heaven’s sake, no! You don’t know what it is to bring 


one of those foreigners upon you. You would have all his life’s — 


history in a moment, and be expected to befriend his family by 
reason of being a compatriot.” 
“Ah —is that so? But I, too, ama ‘ foreigner.’ ’ 
“There are degrees of—expansiveness Soe answered 


the squire, pushing aside his plate. “‘ There is a sole Mornay to 


follow this. It is Friday, you know.” 
“Dio! Thad forgotten. I should have gone to Benediction.” 
He crossed himself hurriedly. 


“ Are you a very strict Catholic ?’”’ asked Sir Wilfred, glancing © 


at a slip of paper from the telephone office which the waiter laid 


by his plate. 
“TI was,’’ answered Tonio enigmatically, ‘‘ when I was in 


Italy.” 


His eyes were on the waiter. He saw the quick lift of a sleek 


head, the flash of a sympathetic eye. He muttered a few words 
in the lingua franca of their country. The man replied. Then 
Sir Wilfred interrupted. 

‘Say it will do.’’ He folded the paper and put it in his 
pocket. ‘‘It is a box,” he said. “‘ Very small, very high up, 
but the only thing I can get.” 


III 


It was very high up. But they could see the stage well, and 


Sir Wilfred hired opera glasses. Tonio was in a state of intense 
excitement, but he preserved an appearance of calmness to 


match his host. 
Before leaving the restaurant he had scribbled a few lines to 


Christine, and on arriving at the theatre he sent the note in by — 
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the stage-door keeper. Hé noted there were a good many others 
to keep it company, and the man was evidently waiting till the 
pile was of sufficient importance for delivery. That fact in no 


way shook his youthful confidence. There would be an answer 
for him whoever else had to go without. In some ways the boy 


was extraordinarily simple. Evil and vice came still as a sur- 


prise. The surprise with which a clean hand regards a dirty one. 
The simplicity of ideals as weighed against necessities. Women 


’ were—necessities, if one must believe history and bibliology, 


and nature, and the evidence of one’s fellow-man. And yet, he 
desired to consider them in a more poetic light. He loved their 
beauty, their brilliance, their decorative qualities. He hated 
what he had heard of their appetites, their sensuous immorality, 
their sleek cat-like selfishness. Above all, he was intensely 
curious. The curiosity that waited on the development of his 
voice had in it an element of patience. In hke manner the 
curiosity that awaited the instincts of sex was restrained by a cool 
determination to wait on events rather than to snatch.at ephe- 


-meral pleasures. Theory was as yet a greater interest than any 


realization of the passionate indiscretions for which youth is 
renowned. 

When the curtain drew up, and the brilliant stage showed itself 
in possession of that scantily-attired and chorus-shouting crowd 
without which no musical comedy can open, he gave it his full 
attention. It surprised him to find how very near the powerful 


_ glasses brought figures and faces. Too near for admiration 


‘ 


of anything except stage “‘ make-up ”’ and meretricious finery 
to which distance lent a supreme enchantment. He decided 
distance was best. Presently the dancing and singing ceased, 
and gave place to some “ comic ” dialogue, which was supposed 
to explain the opening business, and pave the way for the entrance 
of the star. Her appearance was the signal for a storm of 
applause which completely spoilt her opening speech, but as 
‘ opening speeches ”’ for musical comedy stars are usually written 
with due regard to such effect, the audience in no way suffered. 

Tonio snatched up the glasses and looked again. 

That—Christine ! 

She looked so lovely ; she was so exquisitely painted and 
dressed ; her voice, when she spoke, so enchantingly foreign, yet 
so cleverly English that he could hardly believe she was ‘the 
girl of a chance acquaintance, the little typewriter he had met 
ina city street ; the girl who had so mockingly dubbed him her 
“little priest,’’ and who had confided to him her desires and 


ambitions. Well, she had.achieved something. Those two years 


had proved. eventful to her. With her first song he acknowledged 


_ she had been right. Her voice was clear and pure, with a little 


“ thrill” in the lower notes that gave them an infinite charm. 
The. applause at its conclusion was almost deafening. There 
was no doubt about her success. She had ‘“ got there” in 
theatrical parlance; got ‘‘over the footlights”’; fascinated, 


_ allured, enslaved her audience until she held it in the hollow of 


her hand, and did with it as she pleased. 
““ Maravigliosa |’ he cried below his breath, and leant for- 


The box was very near the prompt side of the stage, on the fourth 
tier. He waved his hand, wondering whether she recognized 
him at that distance ; whether she had received his letter ? 

In the next act she was hardly ever off the stage. The flimsy 
plot lay in her hands, and she centred and controlled it ; laughed, 
danced, sang, as the wild Bohemiam-loving princess who had 
escaped from a prim court to adventure another sort of life, and 
found a gipsy lover more to her taste than the old vowé to whom 
she was officially affanced. 

The curtain fell on a more than ever rapturous reception. 


Involuntarily Tonio glanced at his companion. He was sitting - 


back in the box ; his face very pale, in his eyes a strange fire which 
altered his usually calm expression, 

““She is a wonder, is she not:?”’ asked the boy. “I can 
hardly believe it is the same Christine I have known.” 

There came a knock at the door, and he opened it. One of 
the theatre officials stood there. 

“ Monsieur Tonio, I was to ask for ?” 

“ Yes, yes ; that is I!” said the boy eagerly. Ney 

“Tf you will follow me, sir, Miss Claire will see you. I will 
show the way.” 

Tonio turned to the other occupant of the box, his face alight 
with triumph. “There, Sair Wilfred! You see, I was right. 
I knew she would not forget an‘old friend. When I return f will 
tell you all what she says.” 


IV 


He was off, after his guide, down the staircase, round a passage, 
through twists and turns, in and among a mazy labryinth of 
scenery, carpenters, shifters, lime-lighters, call-boys. Then his 


‘guide stopped at a door on which a name was painted in white 


letters. He knocked, and a voice cried : “Come in!’’ He stood 


aside and motioned Tonio to enter. 
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- ward and applauded so enthusiastically that she glanced up. . 


~~ 
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I will wait here to show you the way back, he: said. But . 
the boy paid no heed. He was opening the door of one of the ~ 
most exclusive of stage stars, had he known it. One who rigidly 
denied herself to male visitors. 
She was standing up in the centre of the room, and her dresser 
was unfastening the costume of the Boheman singer that she 
had worn in the second act. As Tonio entered, the whole dress 
slipped off and lay in a heap at her feet. The woman threw a | 
Japanese silk gown around her, and with a loud sigh she sank | 
on the couch. 

“ Well, my little St. Timothy’”’ she said, “ you see, I was 
right.” 

She held out a hand. Tonio took it and carried it to his lips 
in the exaggerated foreign way that seemed so natural. 

“Sit there,” she said, withdrawing her hand; “‘and let me 
‘look at you. We did not think we should meet—in a place like. 
this. It is funny, is it not ?” 

“Funny ?”? Tonio glanced at the dressing-room, which was 
brilliantly. lit, and. led into another and smaller apartment to 
which the dresser had retired. The long table was littered with 
brushes, combs, cosmetiques, stage jewellery ; costumes hung 
about on pegs; shoes and stockings of all colours were on the 
floor or on chairs. The girl herself, with her pink cheeks and the | 
' dark lines under her eyes, and the artificial scarlet of her lips 
was strangely bizarve and yet strangely beautiful. Tonio’s eyes 
came back to her as she leaned against the scarlet cushions of 
the couch ; they expressed admiration as eloquently as his lips. 

“It is wonderful! You are wonderful! Dzo! I could 
close my eyes and think it all a dream !” 

“Tt is no dream,” she said. “It is very real. That is why 
I sent for you to show you how real it is. When I get your note 
Tlaugh. Isay ‘it isso like that boy.’ Such cheek, you know ! 
For [ see no one evaive in my dressing-room. Your friend, Sair 
Wilfred, with whom you are, would give—oh! I do not know 
what he would not give for so great a privilege, but, see you, I 
refuse him, and others ; heaps of others. Forty of those notes !”’ 

She pointed toa heap of letters and envelopes and telegrams 
on the dressing-table. “Most from a title, or some sort of 
notoriety,’”’ she went on. ‘ But I do not see them—here. I go 
sometimes for supper, if I am not too tired. For the rest—they 
bore me, I think. Iam not that sort.” 

Tonio laughed. “ How did you manage it all? Was it 
through Monsieur Rex, and that manager ?’ a 

“Ah! you remember ?” She frowned. / 
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“Of course remember. It was so interesting. Before I went 
away myself. And:‘do you know, the first thing almost that. 
I heard on my return was of you—from Fra Joseph !’ 

““ Who ?” ; 

“Fra Joseph, the little cuvato that was with me the first time 
I saw you. But you know ; you met him at the Manor, where 
you stayed ?” 

She nodded. ‘It was at the chapel first. How you have. 
grown, Tonio! You are quite what one calls a young man. 
No more a boy. And no more a priest, at least—not in your 
dress.” 

“TJ am not going to be a priest,’ he said. “I have seen 
enough of priesthood and what it means. Only an idiot or a 
hypocrite would choose that profession.” 

“Oh, my dear!’’ She raised herself on one rounded elbow 
and stared at his flushed face. 

“Tt is true. I know. I have been in Italy for two years 
past. Before that, I was a mere acolyte of the English High © 
Church orders. Now—I am done with religion. I shall live 
for Art. That alone is worth a man’s worship, the devotion of 
his life, the a 

“ Ps-st !”” The little ironical hiss ended in a laugh. “Oh! 
you most funny boy!” she cried. ‘‘ Never have I heard that 
one of your age should come to the dressing-room of a celebrated 
actress—mot, qui parle—and talk to her of his soul and his 
religion! It is what the Americanes would call a ‘scream,’ 
Now listen ; atteniion! Ihave not much time. I must dress for 
the next act. How is it you know my Sair Wilfred ?” 

“YT told you I ran away from the collegio. I came back. to 
the padre, and then I met your ‘Sair Wilfred.’ He had me to 
his great house, and showed me his beautiful library, and made 
me play to him. Because of that I am now making music my 
profession. I shall study here at the Conservatoire. If my 
voice promises well, I shall be a singer. If it disappoints, I shall 
be a‘vivtuoso of the pianoforte.” 

Her light laugh rippled musically over his breathless pause. 

“Oh, la, 14! But how you are boastful, mon ani. So easy 
you think it all. So easy to change one’s talents, to change one’s 
career, to win the world andits favours. Cvoyez donc, it is nothing 
of the sort. You must have one clear desire—wune idée fixe, as 
they call it. And for that you must work, and strive, and— 
stick at nothing. But you—I am sure you are not one of those 
who stick at nothing. You drift, you change ; you are one thing 
to-day, and to-morrow you are another. And you speak ill of 
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our Church, yours and mine; that is not right. It has a power; 
it will punish. I am not good—oh no! I go but on Saints’ 
‘days to mass. I confess—well, not all of what I should make 
confession, but I conform, and I am absolved, and I feel—happy. 
You 

‘“‘T don’t care whether I am absolved or not,”’ he said. 

The dresser approached. “Time, mam/’zelle. You must 
begin.” 

The girl rose a little languidly from her nest of cushions. 

“T am tired ; it is your fault, Tonio. Ah! it is a dog’s life 
this. One can’t smoke, one can’t drink wine for fear of one’s 
voice ; and to eat—it must be so sparing, so little—on account of 
one’s figure. And yet, I could not do without that applause, 
that excitement. I love the public. It is more to me than any 
man, though no man will believe it.” 

“Must I go now ?” inquired the boy, as the dresser began to 
unwrap the little figure. ‘‘ We have had hardly any talk——_” 

“But yes. I cannot help it. I must get ready. I-tell you — 
what. I invite myself to supper with Sair Wilfred. He will 
be so pleased. At other times I have always refused. Now, 


' allez-vous-en |! Vite! Vite!” 


She gave him a little push. The satin kimono slipped to 
her feet. He glimpsed a bewildering vision of lace trans- 
parencies, gleaming shoulders, tiny waist. Then he was at 
the door 

“Where do we meet you ?”’ he asked, as he turned the handle. 

“The stage door, of course ; after the performance. I take 
but ten, fifteen minutes, and I am ready. Sair Wilfred, he 
knows my car.’ 

He closed the door on a fairy-like vision, and went back to 
the box, conducted by the waiting official. 


CHAPTER II 
I 


SIR WILFRED looked up eagerly. 

Tonio came in like the breath of a whirlwind ; noisy, excited, 
ecstatic. The elder man listened ; saying little. It is only the 
young who find words useful for expression of feeling. 

“Supper? That means the Savoy—and we are not dressed. 
I wonder ’’—he paused, and looked at Tonio—‘ if she would 
come to my room ? t have a suite there, you know, and they 
would send up supper.” 

“Ts it always a question of what ‘one wears and what one eats 
in this England ?” laughed the boy. ‘‘ Can you not be glad just 
to see a friend as you are, au naturel, not en toilette? And talk, 
not eat and drink? With us it is the joy of talking, of the 
exchange of confidence that makes meeting a charm. Christine 
and I, par exemple, did we think of how we were dressed? Par. 

teu, non! She—was not dressed at all,”’ he added, laughing. 

“What are you saying ?’’ cried Sir Wilfred sternly. 

“Per Bacco! Itis the truth. I arrive, just as she is getting 
out of her stage costume, and she slips into a dressing-gown of 
sorts—Japanese, I think. And then, when I go, she is out of 
it again. She has a charming figure,”’ he added gravely. 

Speech was beyond Sir Wilfred. His hand crushed the pro- 
gramme he held; his eyes wandered over the crowded house 
below. That careless, boyish voice went on: ‘‘ She told me she 
never admitted anyone to her dressing-room, but she wanted to 
see me, because, look you, we had talked of all this when it seemed 
impossible ; and nowit hasall—happened. But she is not ’appy 
—happy—I should say. Those h’s of your language, [I still find 
them difficult.”’ 

“‘ She seems to have been very confidential,” said Sir Wilfred. 
His throat was dry: his voice sounded harsh. He was remem- 
bering all those days and evenings at the Manor House, and how 
she had held him aloof, and now, this boy had been received, as 
an intimate ; had seen—— 
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A burst of music from the orchestra distracted his mind for 

a moment. Why should he care? Why should it matter to 
him? She was only an actress, possessed of a certain fascina- 
tion ; ready to accept gifts, attentions, flattery, but valuing men 
_ only as ministrants to her vanity. 

Yet Tonio— 

He glanced at the boy. He was leaning over the box listening to 
the music of the introduction, waiting for the rise of the curtain. | 

Then a sudden strange feeling swept over him. What was he, 
the quiet, studious, ascetic owner of Salternes Manor doing here ? 
Here in this house of frivolity, with this strange boy whom he 
had only known as a name before’ that meeting in the woods. 

How had it all come about ? How was he so changed? And 
then, through the strains of music stole the sad little cadence of 
the waltz air she had sung, and had made famous ; the leit motif 
of the piece ; the usual herald of her appearance. Yes, there 
she was. 

Tonio was speaking. What was he saying? “I think she 
has forgotten the kimono, Sair Wilfred.” 

How it hurt him to hear her name lightly spoken ; herself 
lightly regarded. To sit silent and aloof and make no sign while 
his heart throbbed and burned as never in his life before. Silence 
in the house. A hushed Stillness of watchful eyes, of bated 
breath, of little queer sighs and stirs as the actress was disrobed. 
For it amounted to that. The attendants were dressing her for 
her wedding morn. And the dressing seemed to include a pre- 
vious undressing to such limits as laxity of taste and a Lord 
Chamberlain permitted. The little figure was’ so dainty, so 
lovely, so perfectly proportioned ; the mists and mazes of lace 
and ribbon so alluring that the scene had attracted all London ; 
had been the subject of many club bets and restaurant. witti- 
cisms. 

“ Mais, c’est drole, ca!’ murmured Tonio under his breath. 
“One would think they would have dressed her in her own room 
before her entrance. Still, if one regards it as part of the play: 
Look you, signore, was I not right? The figure is charming } 
so petite, so beautiful of proportion. That—I suppose is what 
she meant ; 6n no account must it suffer.”’ 

“ Suffer! What do you mean ?”’ asked Sir Wilfred sharply. 

“She cannot smoke, or drink the champagne, or eat much of | 
the rich food she can so well afford. , She has always to think | 
of that—figure, I did ffot understand. Now I do.” | * 

They were silent again. The wedding dress was being put — 
on, the veil fixed on the beautiful little head. Tonio recalled € 
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Fra fesepk s description. “Small and beautifully shaped, and — 
with folded hair.”’ ‘ But there is not much of the Madonna about 
her !” he exclaimed suddenly. 

Sir Wilfred started. 

“The Madonna ?”’ 

“Fra Joseph thought her head, and the way, the mode of her 
hair was like a picture of Our Lady. Do you find it so, Sair 
Wilfred >?” 

“ Our Lady ” and a musical comedy actress ? What a strange 
idea! What a strange boy! Sir Wilfred did not answer the 
question. He could not. The Cecilia of his little chapel sud- 
cenly arose and stood before him. ‘‘ What are you doing in 
this sinful place ?” she seemed to ask. 

A light flashed. The reproach of her face faded. A voice 
from below was floating over the house, up to this tier of boxes, 
straight and sweet to his ears. The waltz air that Christine had 
sung to him in the big dim library at Salternes, that now fell 
on a thousand other ears, and met the mocking echoes of the 
crowded gallery above. 

She was not “Our Lady.’ She was only Christine Claire of 
the Marabout Theatre, and she was coming to supper with him 
in half an hour’s time. 


II 


Christine had a motor car of her own. Sir Wilfred seemed to 
recognize it, and he and Tonio stationed themselves in its neigh- 
bourhood after the performance had ended. They were not 
alone. A small crowd of immaculate youth or erotic age waited 
patiently for that crowd of stage beauties and chorus queens 
whom they helped to support in their arduous life of entertaining _ 
the public. By twos and threes, and greater or lesser numbers, 
they came trooping out to their respective gallants. 

At last came a little figure in a loose fur coat, a small cap set 
on the small head. She paused and glanced quickly round. 
Tonio sprang towards her. “ ‘We are here, Christine. Sair 
Wilfred said he knew your car.’ 

She nodded gaily and moved forward. Sir Wilfred opened 
the door, and she lightly touched his outstretched hand. “ Again 
you are in London, monsieur ?” 

“ For a few days,” he said briefly. “I understand you will 
honour me to-night ?”’ 

“But yes. I Fae 0) much to learn, to say, and he is with 


you, this Tonio, he tells me.” 
P 
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“The Savoy,” said Sir Wilfred to the chauffeur,and he and Tonio 

got into the car, which drew rapidly into the main thorough-fare. — 

“Tt is not two, three minutes,”’ she said, laughing ; ‘“‘and E 
shall stay—not half an hour, Sair Wilfred.” 

He hurriedly explained the dilemma of evening-dress and its 
alternative. 

“ All right. I go to your rooms. St. Timothy will be my 
chaperon. He is like one very good little brother.” 

“Did you hear my ‘ bravas’ ?” asked the boy. “I shouted 
myself to hoarseness over that waltz jimale. It was exquisite t 
You can sing, my dear !” 

“ Listen then! Is he not of an impertinence that deserves 
a box of the ears? My dear! Who gave you, then, per- 
mission so to address me ?”’ \ 

‘“Qne does not ask permission to do what one desires,” said 
the audacious youth. ‘One takes it per grazzta,”’ 

“ Here we are,” said Sir Wilfred in a chill, toneless voice. It 
seemed to him suddenly that he was old and of small account 
beside this radiant youth, these gay insolences. Would he have 
dared to call this girl “ my dear ?” 

In a few moments the lift had carried them up to one of those 
‘bachelor suites’ for which the Savoy is famed. Sir Wilfred 
had ordered supper to be sent up, and the girl, after one brief 
glance round the sitting-room, went up to the fire and stood 
warming her small chilled feet. 

“ Will you not take off your hat and coat, mademoiselle ?”’ 
asked her host, as he threw aside his overcoat, and signed to 
Tonio to do the same. 

She threw the fur cap on to the couch. Sir Wilfred assisted 
her out of the heavy wrap, and laid it gently down. Tonio gave 
a swift glance at a rich brocaded lining, shot with tawny shades 
of orange and green. He went up and laid his face against it. 

“It has the fragrance of a thousand eastern gardens,” he said. 
“Tt must be nice to be a. woman, and have all these scents and 
fabrics and laces and furs to adorn oneself.” Then he turned 
swiftly and took her hands, and looked down at the small laughing 
face. ‘‘ Let me see you then, mademoiselle of the typewriter 
and the city office, and the big veal ambitions. Yes, the same. 
But not the same. A little—what is it, Christine ?>—harder. 
Not so—so easy to make acquaintance?” ~ 

He dropped her hands and sang mockingly the réply of Mar- 
guerite to Faust :-— é 


“Not a lady,.nor yet a beauty ; 
And do not need an arm to lead me on my way.” 
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“ Diable |’ she cried furiously. “‘ Why do you say that? 
Do you wish to insult me ?” 

He stared amazed at the passionate anger of her face. “‘ In- 
sult you? But no!a thousand times no! I was only making 
the—the plaisanterie, as you say.” 

“Then do not make it. I do not like it. All that is past, 
over, forgotten !” 

“Tam of it, and you have not forgotten me ?” 

- You!” She flashed a glance at him, taking in from head 
to foot his handsome boyish grace, and the mocking challenge 
of his eyes. 

Tonio, who had flouted priests, and professors, and authorities, 
who accepted favours as a right, and looked for success as others 
looked on the security of achievement, was not to be frightened 
by a mere girl. Unconsciously to himself he had adopted that 
method oi dealing with assurance which refuses to take it at 
its own valuation. At once the most crushing of methods, and 
the hardest to face. 

“You !”’ she repeated. 

He bowed with his quaint foreign grace. ‘‘ Even I, so in- 

‘significant. But I belong back there ; to that time ; to the tea- 
rooms, and to Rex Ingersoll; and the impresario. The small 
beginning that has meant so muc 

_. Two waiters entered, and one of them began to lay the table. 
Sir Wilfred, after a glance at the two young figures by the 

fireplace, retired to his bedroom. A silence fell, broken only by 

the rattle of silver and glass, the quiet, unhurried movements 
of the men. 

Christine had turned and stood staring into the fire, holding 
first one foot and then another to the warmth. Tonio glanced 
at silken hose and patent leather shoe. Dainty, small, perfect 
of shape like herself. And like herself, redolent of an expensive 
luxury. Had she won it all by fair and honest means? Or 
was there something behind it? Something—someone? Like 
a faint echo he seemed to hear half forgotten words.... “If 
my soul is lost, why it is lost. Che sara, sara!” 

“Please do not be offended,” he said softly.’ ‘‘ I only meant 
that—to me—you seemed just as you had been—that time,” 

““T do not want to think of that time.” 

* Bene! We will not think of it. Only of to-night and how 
wonderful you were.” 

Quite suddenly she sank into a chair by the fire. The faint 
colour left her face. She was trembling. 

‘““ Why—what is it? You are ill!” 
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~ “Tam so tired,” she muttered faintly. ; 
He glanced at the table. The neck of a champagne bottle 
peeped invitingly from an ice-pail. 
‘“ Open that,” he ordered a waiter ; and filling a glass he brought 


‘it to her. She drank it thirstily. He stood by her side, his arm 


supporting her head. Sir Wilfred entering quietly saw them 
thus ; his face took on a look of alarm. 

“You are not ill, I trust 2’ he exclaimed. 

She gave Tonio the glass, and sat up. “ I am all right—once 


more. I was faint, and a little tired.” 


“‘ It is that you must think more of your health and less of your 
figure,” said Tonio. ‘‘ To work so hard, and to abstain from food, 


' itismost foolish. Isit not, Sair Wilfred ? You should scold her, 


It is only for vanity. Women are all vain, more especially pretty 
women.”’ 

He set the glass down on the table. One of the waiters drew 
outa chair. ‘‘ The supper is ready, monsieur,” he said. 

Sir Wilfred offered his arm to Christine. She took it, and stood 
a moment as if to steady herself. Suddenly she laughed. 

“That wine is to my head,” she said. ‘‘ Iam sorry I take it. 
I shall say, do, something, perhaps, which I regret to-morrow. 
That boy, he makes me so mad, Nevaire in my life do I have so 
much impertinence ! ”’ 


Ill 


The little supper raced brilliantly along after that episode. 
Prawns in aspic and poulet en casserole offered themselves and 
were accepted more or less hungrily. 

“T have a dispensation,” laughed Christine. ‘‘ But it is of no 
account, for it is past midnight now.” 

“Of course you have starved yourself all day, I suppose ? ” 

I had my déjeuner, as usual, then some coffee, strong, black, 
before I dress. That isall. I knew I could have supper where I 
please, though to-night, I make no toilette, as you see.” 

She had on a simple little black dress, soft and filmy ; open at 
the throat, which was circled by a row of pearls, 

“You always look charming,’ murmured Sir Wilfred. 

‘“Beauty—not adorned,” began Tonio. Then he paused 
abruptly. ‘‘ Why do you act in such a scene as that last act ? ”” 

‘‘ What scene ? ”’ ‘ 

“The toilette. I should think you felt ashamed.” 


“Why should 1? The Lord Chamberlain of your English 


morals has passed it.” 
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“T was not thinking of the Lord Chamberlain, but of yourself. 
How you feel, with all those eyes gazing—at you?” 

“ But how he is moral, this little one! ’’she laughed. ‘‘ Is it so 
terrible, that scene, Sair Wilfred Dee 

Her uplifted eyes, mocking, tantalizing, contradicted the ex- 
pression of the demure little face. 

“Tam no judge of stage matters,” stammered Sir Wilfred. * I 
can only say I felt a little sorry.” 

“ And I—a little ashamed. And we are both your friends, 
Christine.” . 

“But one does not act for one’s friends, or their prejudices ; 
otherwise, one must soon leave the stage. You two are prudes, it 
would seem! And ofall prudes one most dislikes the male prude.” 

She laughed deliciously. Laughed up at Sir Wilfred’s dis- 
turbed face, that told her so eloquently why it was disturbed. 

“Dio! she makes love to him, I believe!” thought Tonio. 
“ He so old, and saintly, and moral as the padre himself. But— 
there ! once more it arrives that neither age nor sainiliness is of 
any account against a woman’s diablérie |” 

He looked at the fetite delicate beauty of the girl ; her lovely 
hair, her soft flushed cheeks, the sparkling defiance of her eyes. 

“You would wish then that I alter that scene, of the /oileitte de 
noce?’’ she went on. “‘ How exactly? There is the jwpe, the 
little camisole, the lace pantalettes. The Americanes they just love 
that scene. I have two, three offers to go to New York, 
because of it. They say it is ‘great.’ When the Americanes 
approve they always say it is ‘ great.’ ”’ 

“You ...-. you’re not going to America ?”’ exclaimed Sir 
Wilfred. . 

“Why not ? When my engagement here is at anend. I get 
much, oh ! twice as much money. I get the fame, also, and that 
is more.’ 

“Money, fame, are these all you really care for ?’’ asked her 
host gravely. 

He was thinking how young and tired she had looked a few 
moments before. Wishing he could take her away from the 
harass and trumperies of the stage into a healthier atmosphere. 
He had little knowledge of her antecedents, of anything in her life 
before his sister had brought her down to Salternes. But she had 
charmed and bewildered and haunted his memory from that time 
forward. 

“ They are the best things in life, as we know it, are they not ? ”’ 
she answered him. “‘ Best, if you feel you must do something. I 
always loved thestage. I always wanted it. My people—no, they 
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were afraid for me. Afraid of the temptations, as one says. 
Bah ! where are not temptations, if one lives in the world? For 
menas for women. You know Monsieur ; you,also, Tonio! One 
of you so young, and so recent from his monks and teachers, and 
one of experienced years, with a great name, a great heritage. 
Have you escaped, my little Tonio? Isee not. You have the 
look of ‘ what every man knows’ in your eyes. And you, mon- 
sieur ? So grave and pious, and secluded of life. I give you credit 
for all goodness, but—you know there is evil, and you know why. 
They say we are the tempters of men. Mon Dieu! but how the 
boot is to the other foot when one knows.” 

“‘ When one knows.” She repeated the phrase softly, under her 
breath with eyes down-dropped ; a sudden tremor of the little 
hand that clasped the stem of her wine glass. 

Tonio saw how deadly pale she had become. Sir Wilfred saw 
it too. And something more was in the young white face. 
Defiance and disillusion. She looked from one to the other. 

“T wonder what you mean ? ” said Tonio suddenly. 

“Oh no!” she returned. ‘‘ You do not wonder, my dear. 
You know.” 


CHAPTER II 
I 


CHRISTINE insisted on driving Tonio back to St. James’ Square. 
She herself had a flat in Shaftesbury Avenue, convenient for 
theatre and rehearsals, as she said. 

Sir Wilfred looked much annoyed at her suggestion, but she and 
Tonio were so essentially “ bons camarades,”’ so frankly unsentimen- 
tal and business-like, that he could hardly put up any reasonable 
_ objection. He saw ‘them down in the lift and into the waiting 
car, and telling Tonio that he could call for him the next morning 
for that essential visit to the tailors, he bade them both good- 
night. 

His face was gloomy as he entered his room and saw the débris 
of the gay little supper. The champagne bottle still stood half 
emptied. He had drunk but one glass, and so had Christine. 
Tonio had refused it. As yet he and wine were strangers. Sir 
Wilfred was not the one to break down that barrier. 

He rang to have the table cleared, but retained the wine and 
poured himself another glass. He sat on by the fire, smoking 
a cigarette, and going over in his mind all his late quixotic actions. 
His sudden interest in this foreign boy; his infatuation for 
Christine Delacroix ; the disturbance and bouleversement of his 
life since she had entered it. He did not attempt to disguise that 
fact. It was disturbed ; and this infatuation threatened to over- 
throw all reason and sense of propriety. All the ordered regular- 
ity of his life ; its austerity and seriousness, and what he valued 
above all, his instincts of celibacy. 

To think how rigorously he had excluded woman from 
hearth and home, only to arrive at forty years of age and fall a 
victim to the fascination of a little comedy actress ! 

He paced the room with agitated steps. It seemed still to 
hold the faint fragrance of her presence. He threw open the 
window, and stood looking out at the lights of the river, the pale 
radiance of the moon, the shadows of the opposite buildings, the 
ugly machinery and scaffolding of the wharves. How different 
all this from his quiet Dorset home. How he had used to hate 
and shunit. Yet now he had been three times to London, since 
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that house-party ; had haunted these fevered, brutalising streets ; 
watched their life and dreaded their meanings, because of one life 
they sheltered, and one meaning they possessed. 

All the ascetic delicacy of-his nature shrank from questioning 
that life of hers ; dreaded to hear a hint of what it might or did 
hold. Her outrageous frankness to-night had hurt him to his 
innermost soul. She had never spoken quite so frankly before, 
but then Tonio had not been there before. He wondered if it 
were only foreign lightness; just the queer Bohemianism of 
artists, and their way of regarding’ life, or if there was really 
some shadow in the background. Who was this Rex Ingersoll, 
of whom they spoke? Who this McNaughten who had first 
interested himself in the girl and helped her to secure the place 
she held in public favour ? How lightly she seemed to regard the 
suggestiveness and indecencies of the stage ; the claims it made 
upon a woman’s delicacy of feeling. He thought of her lying 
back in that chair, so tired and pale, and faint. Such a fragile 
little creature ; holding such magical gifts. 

If he could only take her away from all this feverish unhealthy 
life. Surround her with luxury and beauty and, above all— 
peace. But, perhaps, peace was the last thing that she desired. 
Excitement and publicity had injected their poison into her veins. 
She herself had said she could not exist without the publicity— 
the applause, the perpetual acknowledgment of a success dearly 
bought, but none the less precious. 

Meanwhile, the object of his thoughts was leaning back against 
the cushions of her luxurious car, and listening languidly to 
Tonio. Suddenly, as the car stopped, she leant forward. ‘I 
have a fancy to see your rooms,”’ she said. ‘‘ I shall come in.” 

“ Of course !.” cried Tonio, proudly. “I shall be delighted, 
honoured. All the same they are not my rooms, you know, but 
Sair Wilfred’s.”’ 

They were standing on the pavement and he was opening the 
door with his latchkey. He wondered what the chauffeur would 
think, but that was Christine’s business, not his. 

There was a light in the narrow hall. He had some vague idea 
of having been told he was to turn it off, if only one candle was 
left on the table. It would mean that the other occupants of 
the house were in. She was close beside him staring at the long 
shadowy flight of stairs that stretched upwards. 

“ Ts it high up ? I am so tired,” she said. 

“ Yes, it is the very top. Three, four flights, I think.’ 

“Oh; I should die,’”’ she said crossly. ‘‘ My heart is weak. 
I cannot mount stairs. There should be a lift.”’ 
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She seated herself on the second step and looked up at him. 
“Perhaps it is that you have read Sapho ? ”’ 

“Sapho ? I have never heard of it. Is it a French book ? ” 

“ Daudet,” she said softly. “‘ Written for the instruction and 
the warning, of his sons, when they should arrive at the age of— 
how old is it then you have, Tonio ? ” 

“Seventeen. But I am taken for twenty.” 

“ Seventeen,’’ she repeated softly. ‘‘ You are very young and 
very old; very méchani and very—good. Who gave you your 
first lesson ? ” 

The blood rushed to his face ; scorched, hurt almost with its 
sudden heat, and its sudden memory. 

“What a little devil you are, Christine!” he said fiercely. 


II 


There was a strained’ silence. 

He stood looking down at the little hunched-up figure, the 
pallor of the uplifted face ; a hint of malice, of provocation was 
in the violet eyes. Just for a moment he felt afraid. Not of 
her, this slight insolent flower of girlhood, but of what she repre- 
sented ; of some power behind the beauty, and the witchery that 
alternately held and repelled ; tempted and defied. 

“ Are you coming upstairs ?”’ he asked suddenly. 

“But no. I have told you; my heart—” 

“Then, what is the use to stay here ? ” 

“You are not very polite.” 

“T leave that to your old admirers,” he retorted. ‘“‘ Who 
give to you suppers, and jewels, and motor-cars. Do you suppose 
I think all these things come out of your salary ?” 

She sprang to her feet, furious and trembling. 

“‘ And do you suppose I care what you think, you rude boy! It 
is plain your lessons were not taught by your priests and pro- 
fessors ! ”’ 

“No,” he said. ‘ By life. Iobserve. I do not go with my 
eyes closed. I have seen you, or such as you in Rome, in Paris, 
and here to-night I meet you again. I had thought of 
“‘ Christine,’”’ so often, but not as in her dressing room, not as in 
the toilette de noce of the Princess Toto. And I find I was 
wrong. You are like all the others. If not—why do you try to 
tempt me? If you had come up those stairs would it have meant 
—only—the curiosity to see my rooms, which your friend Sair 
Wilfred has lent of his kindness ? You know—” 

He stopped abruptly. She pushed him aside and went swiftly 
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to the door. He heard it open, close. The sound of the started 
engine ; the “ toot ” of a warning horn. 

He shrugged his shoulders and went over to the door; put up 
the chain as he had been told to do. Then he lit the candle and — 
turned off the light in the hall, and very, very slowly, went up the 
long flight of stairs. 

He tured into his sitting-room. The fire had been carefully 
banked ; the gas lowered. Through the open door he saw his 
comfortable bedroom, all set in order by the housekeeper’s careful 
hands. He tossed aside his hat and coat, and lit a cigarette, 
and drew up the old leather armchair to the fire. 

-**T do think,” he said softly, ‘‘ that this is the first time of all 
my life I have myself quite alone. We shall live here ; my soul 
and I; together. I wonder shall we be friends or foes?” 

For to his queer idiosyncracies it seemed quite possible that 
one side of his nature should disagree with the other. That 
being so, there would be strife, opposition ; possibly discomfort. 
He did not want to be pharisaical. He wanted the truth of 
things even as in his science lessons he had wanted the truths 
of Nature; the reasons for supposing a Supreme Intelligence 
ruled a material universe and tried to bring it into harmony 
with the Spiritual. He had worried his teacher very often. 
His arguments had been specially critical and disconcerting by 
reason of their very simplicity. For the controlling Personal 
Force of the Catholic Church directs even the Observatory of 
the Vatican ; the gasses and atoms of the laboratory. 
There is nothing too great or too small for that directing 
Force. Hence its power. The great web is spun by millions of 
different spiders; the meshes are numerous and complicated. 
Every soul must be subjected to that one guiding Force. 
Neither genius nor individuality count as aught but parts of a 
system of the most invincible coercion. If, at the head of 
affairs there reigned a God of Justice, he would have his hands 
full of technical confusions. But man is the head and front and 
director of the whole vast machinery, and, therefore, is it bound 
to fail. To manifest imperfections, powerlessness, injustice. 
To lay its traps for the wise and snare the hypocrite ; for the 
fanatic and catch the fool. To see its prey escape in a thousand 
twists and fashions, and read..the veiled mockery of derision 
in a thousand eyes. 

Tonio, after his first burst of religiosity, had discovered that he 
had no passion for self-devotion. No sense of that true humility 
salves Anau the true disciple, and clasps the fetters of the 

aithful. . 
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His faculty for being cool and critical and amused, for seeing 
the man beneath the cassock and the stole, had not been the 
desired faculty that priests would have approved. Blind 
devotion, bigoted adherence were not in his line, nor did they 


- appeal to his nature. 


He laid facts and systems before himself to-night, sitting there 
with that charmed sense of solitude and freedom, which he had 
long desired, and long abandoned as hopeless. He. was purely 
and consistently selfish for once. 

Things had happened just as he wanted them to happen. This 
queer topsy-turvy evening had been a novel experience ; had led 
him first to the gateway of disillusion, then to something very 
like—disgust. 

“‘She shouldn’t have done it. I don’t want to know her— 
that way,’ he muttered. He threw the finished cigarette into 
the’grate and rose swiftly to his feet. “No... . I have never 
forgotten what I felt—with Maddalena.” He laughed, a little 
ironically. “‘ Of a truth I am a queer nature, as they said, I 
told Fra Joseph that it was Christine saved me from Maddalena. 
What if I tell him that Maddalena saved me from Christine ? ’”’ 
. . . Let her go to Sair Wilfred. Anyone could see he loves 
her. I am sorry for him. But he has been good to me, I will 
not do him a wrong. Besides—” 

He turned, put out the light and went into his bedroom, 
““ Ab! It is so much better to be clean, and free, and to oneself. 
At least as long as one can! For that I can pray.” 

And the strange boy threw himself on his knees and made the 
sign of the cross and murmured the accustomed formula first 
learnt from Father Osiris. , 

Thus he inaugurated his first night’s occupancy of his new “‘cell.”’ 


III 


A few days passed uneventfully, save for that business of 
clothes, the purchase and practice of musical studies, the rather 
uninteresting routine of lessons. 

Sir Wilfred still lingered in London. But he had not seen 
Christine again; nor had Tonio. He had flung himself into 
study with the passionate enthusiasm of the budding virtuoso. 
Instead of theatres he frequented concert halls. He heard 
most of the executants and singers of note then in: London in 
company with his benefactor. So a fortnight sped and then 
suddenly one morning a paragraph in the daily paper caught his 
eye. 
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“* Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mademoiselle Christine 
Claire her part in Princess Toto was taken last night by Miss 
Idalia Belmont, her understudy. We trust the illness of this 
brilliant young actress will be only of a temporary nature. 
The public can ill spare its popular favourite.” 
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Ill? Broken down? To have to step aside in the heyday of ~ 


success by reason of nature’s caprice ! 
Tonio thought of her that night in Sir Wilfred’s room. Her 
sudden faintness, her pathetic, ‘‘I am so tired.’ The avidity 


with which she had drunk that stimulant, her feverish gaiety — 
afterwards. Her inability to mount those stairs of his; that 


querulous little “T should die; my heart is weak; I cannot - 


mount stairs.”” And now she was ill. Her place taken by some- 
one else. How uncertain life was. 
He pushed the paper aside'and finished his breakfast. There 


was a letter from Fra Joseph, which he had not read. He bee: 


it up while Mrs. Polgrass- was clearing the table. 


Outside it was raining hard. February had been very wet se! : 
stormy, but he had taken little account of weather. All his hours’ » 
had been full and occupied, and there was a store of books in © 


this most delightful of habitations. How could anyone want to 
be a monk! ”’ 

“ Could you speak to someone on the telephone, sir?” Mrs. 
Polgrass stood in the doorway. ‘‘ The boy from downstairs 
has just brought word.”’ 

__ Tonio pushed his letter into his pocket. ‘‘ Yes, I will come. 
Who is it ? Do you know? ”’ 

“You was asked for, sir; that’s all the boy said.” 

_ Tonio ran down to the hall where the telephone was fixed for 
the benefit of the house. There were two other occupants of 
the sets of chambers. He caught up the receiver and put the 
accustomed query. ”’ Yes? Who is it?” 

“That you, Tonio?’ came Sir Wilfred’s voice. ‘‘ Have you 
seen the paper this morning ? ”’ 

*¥es:? 

i yn you read about the illness of Mademoiselle Claire ? ” 

ee eg.’ 

“T want you to go round to the theatre and ascertain where 
she is, and any news of her. Take a taxi, and then come on 
here.”’ 

“ But—” 

“I know—your practising—but this is just to oblige me. I 
don’t want to go myself. You and she are old friends. They 
may tell you more— i 
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ie “Oh, all right. I will go.” His voice was not very good- 
natured, but he knew he could not refuse Sir Wilfred any reason- 
able request. He put back the communicator and went slowly 
upstairs. 

“A taxi? Yes, that is all right, but have I any money ? ” 

He felt in his pockets. A shilling, and some coppers. He 
never had any money it seemed to him. Everything was paid 
for and arranged. Still, here was a case in point. 

_“T don’t care, I will keep the taxi. Sir Wilfred can pay.” 


IV 


The results obtainable by enquiries at the stage door were 
rather alarming. Miss Claire had been taken to a nursing home. 
There was talk of an operation. Tonio listened in wide-eyed 
horror. Christine, and her beauty and her gaiety, and her 
popularity, and then, such a Climax. He got the address of the 
home, somewhere near Cavendish Square, and then drove to the 
Savoy. Bidding the man wait, he went into the big entrance 
hall. Sir Wilfred was there, evidently waiting for him. Tonio 
was astonished to see how anxious and how ill he looked. 
Hurriedly he retailed his information. Sir Wilfred listened, his 
face stern with anxiety. 

‘“‘ The taxi is waiting,” said Tonio suddenly. 

SoA. I think—yes, we'll go and enquire. And take 
ner some flowers.” 

He moved quickly to the entrance and Tonio followed. This 
really was serious. Sir Wilfred purchased some violets and roses 
at the kiosk, spoils of the Riviera, no doubt. They were put into 
the cab; then they drove off. Scarcely a word was spoken. 
Tonio felt that ordinary conversation would be impossible, and 
of the particular subject of their thoughts little could be said. 

“ You didn’t ask—they didn’t tell you—when it was to be? ” 

*“ When—what ?”’ asked the boy, turning to the speaker. 

‘‘ The operation.’’ His voice was husky. 

“No, they didn’t say more than I’ve told you.” 

Sir Wilfred took a card from his case and scribbled a few words 
on it. ‘“ Would you like to send a: message ?” he asked Tonio. 

“1? Ohno. One can say so little.” 

Silence fell again. Tonio felt this wasa new experience. Some- 
thing sad and tragic. The falling of the shadow, which for ever 
hovers over life, and for ever threatens happiness. 

The car stopped at last before a square white house among a 
row of other white houses. Tonio had a hazy vision of green 
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blinds, and window boxes in which were spring flowers and dwarf 
evergreens. He sprang out of the taxi. Sir Wilfred followed 
more slowly. The door was opened by a sallow-faced elderly — 
man with the tired aspect of acquaintance with flights of stairs 


and the carrying up of boxes. “‘ Yes. Miss Claire was here, but 
very ill;’? he understood. The operation had taken place that 
morning. 


“Could I see the—the head of this establishment ? ”’ asked 
Sir Wilfred. 

“The matron? I’llask, sir. Will you step inside ? ”’ 

Tonio whispered remembrance of the taxi, and suggested 
payment. Sir Wilfred took the hint, payed the man over and 
above his charge, and gave the flowers to Tonio to carry. 

They were shown into a sitting-room off the hall. After some 
moments of waiting, the Matron came in. She shook hands and 
gave as re-assuring an account of the patient as possible. 

“She has borne the operation very well, so the doctor says. 
Of course, there is a certain amount of shock in such cases, and 
she seemed very nervous and highly-strung. But I think you 
need have no anxiety—now. One of our best nurses will look 
after the case. We know, of course, who she is.” 

Her glance took in the two visitors with a certain amount of 
curiosity. Sir Wilfred gave his card and the flowers ; asked for 
the telephone number of the Home, and then took his leave. 

Tonio had hardly spoken. He was still trying to realise the 
change in everything in these few hours. Trying to picture that 
radiant little figure on the operating table; the surgeons, the 
nurses, the whole horrible paraphernalia of an operating room. 
And to wake up to suffering, and—danger. To beshut away with 
strangers, seeing no familiar face, hearing no familiar voice. 
There was a queer ache in his own heart; a consciousness of 
suffering as he had never suffered yet, for in this pain was fear. 
The fear of physical loss. The sudden consciousness of wreckage 
in sunny seas ; a coming disaster on the heels of triumph. The 
cruelty and uncertainty of life. Laughing, dancing, singing, 
feasting, at one moment ; the next stricken down to the imprison- 
ing walls of sickness, and the threat of something—worse. 

Meanwhile, the world rolled on its way. Conventions recalled 
them to normal conditions. He must return and practise a 
fugue of Bach’s. Sir Wilfred must go back to his hotel. Anda 
new actress would take up the part of Princess Toto and sing 
that famous waltz song of Christine Claire’s. 

He felt suddenly cold as he walked homewards. The rain had 
ceased. The sun was filtering its way through hazy clouds. 
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There was a breath of spring in the air and in the young green. 
shoots of the trees. Sparrows chirped and fluttered about his. 
head; a little golden bird at an open window poured out its 
heart in song. The sound of an organ, loud, dominant, unlike 
the wheezing instrument of his early days, crashed on his ear. 
After an arresting burst of chords it began to play the waltz air 
from Princess Toto. 

“ Ah—basta, basia! StopitIsay!’”’ 

He put his hands to his ears and rushed down the square, 
leaving an astonished organ-grinder to gaze after him. What 
had taken the signorvino to shout like that ? Italian too, or why — 
that imperative “‘ basta!”’ 


CHAPTER. IV 
x 


I 


Went 


Tue fugue of Bach’s did not progress very satisfactorily. Tonio 


found his mind at difference with his fingers. Even mechanical 


ability suffered. He struggled on for half an hour, then gave it 
u 


strolled over to the window and flung it open, and leaned his 
elbows on the stone sill, and looked out. He loved this “ eyrie ”’ 
as Sir Wilfred called it. So high up above the tall old-fashioned 
houses, and with that outlook over the square, with its smoke- 
grimed trees and dusty railings. The trees were just putting 
forth their first spring efforts, for showers and sunshine had 
deluded them with hopes of reward. No experience of British 
vagaries of climate seems able to convince her flora or arboreal 
products of climatic caprice. 

As Tonio leaned out grateful for hints of sunshine, something 
in his pocket crackled queerly. He thrust in his hand and drew 
out Father Joseph’s letter. He had forgotten all about it in the 
excitement of that telephone summons, and consequent events. 
He tore open the envelope and began to read. 


My DEAR Boy— 

What you tell me of your life and prospects is most 
interesting. I really must say, Tonio, that you are fortunate 
in making friends who are useful to you. I—alas! never had 
such luck (Poveyino!) I miss you still, and often think of 
our nightly chats in our little ‘cells.’ But I have had a good 
deal of parish work of late, and that has kept me employed. 
And talking of parish work, I must tell you that I am 
becoming somewhat uneasy at the growing spirit of—insubor- 
dination—I will call it, among the working classes. The men 
are taking up what they call ‘ Secular Science.’ They go to 
some institute where they hear lectures and read books (more or 
less atheistic, I feel sure), and the women are all crazy about 
these Revival meetings, of which you know. Between them our 
little chapel is being gradually deserted, cxeept by the few 
faithful original members who attend its services and assist in 


‘Tt is no use when one is not in the mood,” he muttered, and | 
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its duties. The matter of the choir becomes more and more 
difficult. Wehave no basses now, and the organist thinks it 
scarcely worth while to train mere children. Last Sunday 
(which you know was Septuagesima) our procession was spoilt 
by the defection of Tom Tullidge, who used to carry the 
Cross. It is very heavy, and requires careful handling. The 
padre dared-not entrust it to one of the boys, so we had to do 
without it. He suggests now that I should carry it. Of 
course, that is to ensure certainty, but it would be very 
unorthodox. This affair makes us the more regretful of your 
absence. It really is surprising that in a place so small and, in 
a way, insignificant, party spirit should run so high. Duty is 
here ; work is here; but, alas! the faith is here no longer. 
Someone has tampered with its‘ first fine rapture ’ as our dear 
incomprehensible Browning says. By what they call ‘ fleeing 
irom the wrath to come,’ they are incommoding the present 
conditions of our beloved Church. 

Sir Wilfred has given no sign of his return. The padre seems 
a little uneasy at his long absence in London, though we are 
both assured it is on youraccount. How—do you do it, Tonio 
Par dessus (isthat French for ‘‘ by.the way’’), the padre thinks 
your suggestion about a name—surname, I mean—is excellent. 
Of course, to us you are always ‘ Tonio,’ but the world, as you 
say, will need something more assuring: The makeup of 
* Antonelli’ is good. Signor Antonelli, the wonderful pianist, 
or tenor, or baritone, or whatever your professional métiey may 
prove. Well, the time will soon pass, and may the next year 
bring further promise. Write as often as you can. Some day 
I hope to run up to town and pop in on you in your little 
‘ eyrie,’ as you call it. . p 

Always, amico, 
Your’s sincerely. 
and frva-ternally (ha ! ha }), 
“a JOSEPH. 


P.S.—Oh, I forgot. Do you think your housekeeper, Mrs. Polgrass, 


is any relation to this fanatico in the village, If so, could you 
not ask her to try and restrain his vile attacks on our chapel and 
our Order They are getting positively—blasphemous. ‘The 
other evening a stone was thrown at the padre as he was leav- 
ing after Benediction. (Do not say I told you.) Addio. pe 


_ Tonio returned the letter to its envelope. It signified more 
mental disturbance. What a bother this religion was! Could 
not anyone worship what they pleased, and how they pleased 
without interference ? Did they really think that God would 
have sets and denominations of all these varying orders in 
Heaven ? Could a man not save his soul except through or by a 
Church and its influence ? What of those who had never heard of 
Church or Chapel, or a Bible, or a Priest ? Were their souls lost 
to all eternity ? Ifso, God was singularly unjust for they shared 
the same world in which lived his favoured saints whose faith 
was ‘accounted unto them for righteousness,” 


Q 
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II 


Mrs. Polgrass came into the room with his simple luncheon. _ 


In this as in other matters, Toni» permitted everyone to do as 


they pleased. As long as he had some food he cared very little 


who provided it, or whence it came. 
Mrs. Polgrass had grasped the situation. At certain times there 


were meals.. If he was not coming home he told her, but’so far | 


she had only known him go forth in the safe custody of Sir 


Wilfred. As the boy heard the clatter of china and cutlery, he 


left the window, and with the memory of Father Joseph’s post- — 


script opened a conversation. 

‘A relation, sir? I don’t rightly know. He wouldn’t be to 
me, but he might to my husband. T’is an oncommon name 
sir.” 


except ‘‘Smith” and that presented horrible difficulties 
of pronunciation.. He re-counted. the coming of the 
missionary Polgrass to her native county, and the wonderful 
work he was achieving. Mrs. Polgrass did not seem much 
impressed. 


Of that Tonio was ignorant. English names seemed all queer — 


“They do go on that. way down to Cornwall, sir. T'was — 
where John Wesley used to do his ranting, and ever since there — 


has been ‘‘ Ranters ” of some sort. I never paid much attention. 
I was always.a Churehwoman. But since I lived in London and 


looked after these rooms for Sir Wilfred, I’ve been most Sundays — 


to that little Church in Swallow Street. Theist—they calls it. 
I like the preacher, and the doctrine. It’s so simple like, and 
yet quite enough. . They do say, sir, he was turned out of 
the English Church for his opinions. It’s always seemed to me 
most unjust. But there—Churches is that bigoted you daren’t 
stand up to downface them or else they make you suffer for it. 
That’s bein’ Christians.” 

It was always difficult to stop Mrs. Polgrass once she began to 
talk. But Tonio was interested and let her go on. 

“ The-ist,”” he.repeated carefully, troubled still by the conjunc- 
tionoftandh. ‘ What-does that mean?” 

“Taint for me to say, sir. I’ve got the Prayer-Book they 
uses if that’s any use to you? ” 

“T should like to see it—yes. I am greatly interested in 
religion, you know.” : 


4 
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“Yes sir, I could see you was a. Roman Catherlick, by the — 


crucifix on your dressing-table.. Sir Wilfred he’s ’alf a Catherlick 


too, I went to his Chapel last summer-time, when I were ‘ome. © 
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Lor! The candles and flowers and crosses and things. But there, 


I’d best not say more or you’ll be offended ! ”’ 
' “Indeed no,” said Tonio carelessly. ‘‘ I am for letting every- 
fone worship God in their own way, so long as they do worship 
mn.” 
“ That’s very sensible sir, and the right sort 0’ way o’ lookin’ 
-at such matters. Your lunch is quite ready, sir. The bit 0’ 


cold lamb and salad. But I’ve made you a maccaroni cheese to 
ee 


~ follow, if you like.” 

“Tf—I like ? I should say I do like. JI have never tasted of 
anything so delicious as is your maccaroni cheese, Mrs, Polgrass.”’ 

“Not in your own country, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly not in my owncountry. They give the maccaroni, 
but yes; boiled, long snaky strips of it. And the cacio, the 
tortelletia, yes. But not as this you make for me. It would 
-have tempted Saint Anthony himself.’ 

Mrs. Polgrass shook her head, and closed the door. She didn’t 
hold with saints, but she had fallen a victim to Tonio’s good looks 
and charming manners. She loved to cook for him too, because 
he was appreciative. Sir Wilfred had never cared what he ate, 
or seemed to know if it were good, bad, or a delicatessen from 
Appendrot’s. Tonio knew, and enjoyed, and never failed to 
praise. Such things are pleasant to a woman, and a cook, 

He spent the afternoon in steady practice. The ‘‘ maccaroni 
cheese ”’ had effectually banished the melancholy effects of that 
visit to the nursing home. After all what use to worry oneself. 
The operation was over. She would soon recover. She was 
young, and the young have strength and recuperative powers. 
They do not die; not often, Hours of strenuous work restored 
his normal balance. At five o’clock the excellent Mrs. Polgrass 
brought him tea, with cream, and lovely little hot cakes. Who 
could be unhappy? There was the evening paper to read, and 
books at hand, and a concert at the Zolian Hall in prospect. Life 
had its little pleasures and excitements despite that shadow, 
which had threatened this morning. He wondered if Sir Wilfred 
was still as melancholy. He was coming to this concert also. 
When tea was finished he wrote to Father Joseph and told him 
of the illness of Christine. 


II 


About six o’clock Sir Wilfred came in, He was in evening 
dress, so Tonio knew the seats for the concert must be stalls. 
“Tam not dressed. I was.not sure,” he said. ‘‘ But I shall not 
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- bé long; at least if I may wear a black tie? I have spoilt all — 

- those others.” Bie 

© Very well; just put on your dinner coat, and make haste, 
for we dine first and the concert begins at eight.” : 

“Tam soon ready. I-can be quick now.” 

He rushed into the next room, and Sir Wilfred heard drawers 
opened and shut, the splashing of water. He went over to the 
piano and stood looking at the Bach study, and fingering the 
metronome. So Tonio had spent his afternoon practising. That 
was well. He glanced next at the books scattered here and there 
on couch and table, and window seat.. He knew he had left a 
varied collection on the shelves. He hoped now that none of 
‘them were of a harmful nature. Poetry, theology, the works of 
Dickens and Thackeray, of George Eliot, a few of Meredith’s. 
One was missing. It lay onthe table. “‘ The ordeal of Richard 
Feveral.”’ Evidently, Tonio had been reading it. Well, that 
was no bad choice of a master whom very few young men did 
read. He looked at the marked page where a sheet of note paper 
lay folded. The writing was large and distinct. Some words 
caught his eye. ‘‘ A stone was thrown at the Padre as he was 
leaving after Benediction. Do not say I told you.” 

A puzzled frown contracted his brow. This was part-of a 
letter evidently from home. He called to Tonio. 

“Tve found a letter sticking out of the book you were reading. 
What does it mean ? I couldn’t help seeing some words.” 

The intervening door opened. Tonio showed himself in white 
shirt and black trousers, fastening a pair of blue silk braces. 

“<A letter? Oh, Fra Joseph’s, I expect. What did you read, 
signore ?”’ 

“That someone had thrown a stone at Father Osiris, as he 
was leaving the Chapel.” 

‘That was the postscript. Fra Joseph says there is great 
bitterness of feeling in the village since those revival meetings 
have begun. They do not like your Chapel, Sair Wilfred. They 
say it is Roman Catholic, and the Bishop should not permit it.” 

“Nonsense ! They don’t know what they’re talking about.” 

Tonio returned for his vest, leaving the door open. ‘‘ That is 
as it may be,” he said. ‘“‘ They areso funny, the popolani. Once, | 
up there in the mountains, in Umbria, there was a village that — 
all rose against a priest ; they burnt down hishouse; theyalmost © 
killed him. It was a terrible affair. In your English villages 
do'they do things like that, if it is they do not like a priest? I | 
cannot say. Ihavenot lived there. Only I tell you ofthe popo- — 
lant of Italy, when they are angry about what is their religion,” 
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“ But the padre is very well liked at Salternes,”’ exclaimed Sir 
Wilfred. 

“Not since the strange preacher came, with his mission. Fra 
‘cian told me so before we left. He repeats it again in his 
+ letter.” 

Sir Wilfred turned back into the sitting-room. He was very 
much annoyed, and also very much disturbed. He wanted no 
uproar in his peaceful dominions. Above all, he would have 


disliked a religious storm. The Chapel was his own affair.. The 


seats were all free. No one was forced to come to any of the 
services. He knew that Father Osiris had beaten up a fairly large 
congregation, but the attendance was purely a matter of choice. 
It was very unpleasant news that this Cornish ranter was-upsetting 
the peace and goodwill so long to the credit of the district. 

“T think I must go home,” he said suddenly. ‘‘ Perhaps my 
presence ee : 

“You might tell the padre not to go too far. It has seemed 
to me he was copying our Romish ritual, especially at the cele- 
brations. of the Mass. Eucharist he calls it.” 

Sir Wilfred made no comment. He was wondering whether 
he could drag himself away while this new anxiety heid him ; 
while any uncertainty as to Christine Delacroix’s fate hung in 
the balance. The last telephone message had been. “Still 
the same. Very weak.’’ Those last words had tormented him. 
He thought of her half fainting in his room ; of her fragile appear- 
ance ; the haunting anxiety of her eyes. This life was too hard 
for her. If she recovered she ought not to go back to it. If— 
but, of course, she would recover. She must-—and then—.”’ 

A wild longing swept over him. The longing to take her away— 
to feel that she was safe; that the insults of those greedy eyes 
that watched her on the stage were no longer permissible. He 
could do all this if only she would consent. If—. 

Tonio’s voice broke over his disordered thoughts. “I am 
ready now. How I have learnt to be quick, have I not?” 

Sir Wilfred glanced at him, in the severe black and white, which 
is either becoming or vulgarising to a man. His hair had been 
cut and trimmed to English taste, his slight young figure looked 
taller and slighter but assuredly more aristocratic’ in this con- 
ventional garb. He held a pair of white gloves in one hand, and 
an overcoat hung over his arm. 

“Yes you've not been long. What have you done all day?” 

“ Practised hard. Read a little. Written to Fra Joseph. 
Ah! that reminds me—have you heard any news of Christine, 
signore ?” 


; 
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“T was wondering when you were going to ask that. Ihave 


been here half an hour.” 


Tonio looked surprised. ‘‘ Did you think I should be so _ 


anxious? But of what use? If she is ill, it can only be for us to 
wait until she is better. One can do nothing.” 

‘Sometimes, Tonio, you are so wise that you make me feel 
almost foolish,” said Sir Wilfred dryly. 


IV 


The concert hall was filling fast as they entered. Their seats 
were in the fourth row, a little to the left. Sir Wilfred went in 
first. Tonio followed. There was a vacant seat next his own, 
An attendant handed them programmes. Sir Wilfred bought 
two, and Tonio sat down and began to look through the items. 
He was conscious that someone came in, and dropped into the 


vacant seat, but he did not immediately look up to see who it was. 


When at last he had satisfied himself as to his prospective bill- 
of-fare he glanced around. His eyes fell on his neighkour. A 
flash of recognition lit his face. 

“* Why—it is Mr. Rex Ingersoll, is it not ? ” ~ 

The dramatic critic stared, bowed slightly. “ Advantage,” 
he murmured. 

“Comment? I mean—I beg pardon, you have forgotten me 
perhaps ? It is two years since we met.” 

“Indeed ?”’ drawled the critic. ‘“ My memory seldom goes 
back further than two months.” 

Tonio felt a little surprised. Was this.a pose or had Ingersoll 
really forgotten him. He did not immediately recall the change 
in himself ; his appearance, his sudden heritage of manliness. 

“Tf I say to you the name of Mademoiselle Christine Delacroix 
perhaps you will remember me? I am Tonio, whom you met at 
— ss Noes We had tea together. I told you I was going to 

taly >?” 

““Ah—the budding prelate! The priest in embryo. as distinct 
from—absolution. 1 recall you now. But what has become of 
acolytical enthusiasm ye] E 

“Tt has all gone,” said Tonio frankly. ‘‘ Iam an artist now. 
I am in London—to study.” 

“‘ An artist ? The title is significant. What branch of the-arts 
is your speciality ? ”’ 

“Music. While I wait for my voice to develop I study the 
piano with Professor Maradoc. You know him?” 

“It ismy unhappy lot to know everyone of note in the musical 
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and dramatic line. You recall something as well as yourself, 
Our friend, Mademoiselle Christine? I suppose you know ”— 

“That she did get her wish, that she is on the stage? Yes, 
I have heard her, seen her—Ah! ” He broke off abruptly. 
““ But is it not sad, her illness ? You have heard ? ” x 

‘““All London has heard. The clubs are in mourning. The 
florists are making fortunes, and a special constable is on duty at 
@ certain nursing home. But let that pass. This is really a 
rather extraordinary incident. Frankly, I had forgotten all 
about you. You have changed very much.” 

“ Have I? But then, I have seen, heard, learnt much. I was 
in Rome, in Paris.’ 

“ You have secured excellent educative factors.” 

His glance fell on Sir Wilfred who was leaning slightly forward 
wondering to whom Tonio was talking so excitedly. Then a 
storm of hand-clapping broke across the hall. The great Pach- 
mann advanced and stood on the platform bowing to an enthusi- 
astic crowd of admirers. Tonio ceased to talk. He had never 
heard Pachmann. He found himself wondering at the quaint 
little figure, the impassive face, the long grey hair falling on 
the shoulders. But all personal criticism vanished at the first 
touch of magical fingers. 

He drew a sharp breath, and leant back in his seat, his hands 
gripping the programme. “‘ Dio mio! Is it I have ever thought 
I could play that Polonaise ! ’’ he muttered to himself. 


Vv 


It was a remarkable evening for the boy. He was swept from 
one height of passionate enthusiasm to another, as the recital - 
moved on to the conclusion of its first part. Sir Wilfred shared 
that enthusiasm though he behaved with the reticence of the true 
Briton who deems nothing such “bad form” as a display of 
genuine feeling. Rex Ingersoll had heard the Chopin genius 
‘often. Besides he had come to criticise, and applause was a 
secondary consideration. . Tonio with his passionate “ Bravas |” 
and his murmurs of astonishment, seemed to this insular coolness 
a very disturbing object. They tried to restrain him, but a 
torrent would have been more restrainable, The effect of a 
common sympathy served as introduction, Rex. Ingersoll’s 
lifted eyebrows met Sir Wilfred’s deprecating smile. Les 

“ To the foreigner all is forgiven,’ murmured Ingersoll, picking 
‘up a discarded glove that had interfered with clarity of sound. 
“Really, my dear boy, I must pray silenzio—my poor ears |” 
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Tonio laughed, and thrust the glove into his pocket. He could 
not yet believe that coat pockets were made for anything except ~ 
the natural use of a pocket, even when an English tailor was 
responsible for workmanship. 

“ Do I make too much noise? Iamsorry. But I cannot help 
myself. It is too—too wonderful. Like silver bells and moon- 
light, and \pearls unstrung that drop on velvet. Like—oh, like 
and unlike all meaning of what one has supposed. And I thought 
myself an artist !” 

‘He has rather a way of taking the conceit out of one, that 


little man,”’ said Ingersoll. ‘‘ You are not alone in that experi- 
ence, Mr. —— what is your name by the way? One can’t go 
about calling you ‘Tonio.’ It really suggests ice-cream, and 


Pinoli’s restaurant, you know.” 

The boy laughed. “I am the Signor Antonelli for outside 
_ purposes ; at least I was.’ His tone dropped to the mournfulness 

of tears. ‘‘ How can I ever play again—after that!” 

“Perhaps now, you will introduce me to your friend, Tonio ? ” 
said Sir Wilfred quietly. 

The boy started. ‘“‘ Ah—how I forget! I was far off; in 
Heaven, I think. This is Monsieur Rex Ingersoll, a friend of 
Christine’s, and this, monsieur, is my very good friend Sair Wilfred 
Stoycross of Salternes, Dorset. Is that right? Have I made 
the introduction of form? Bene. You talk to one another. I 
go to throw myself at the feet of a god!” 

He was off like a frenzied whirlwind before Sir Wilfred had 
realized the meaning of his words. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


SIR WILFRED was interested in Rex Ingersoll. His cool well- 
bred indifference, his caustic criticisms of life and art and men 
and manners. He both surprised and amused one to whom for 
years the world had meant so little and life so much. Then, too, 
he was so well acquainted with the “ beginnings ” of Christine 
Delacroix and Tonio. He detailed his knowledge in crisp 
sentences, while that enthusiastic youth was occupied with the 
worship of his new “ god.”’ . 

Sir Wilfred learnt of Christine’s first efforts, then of her sudden 
success as ‘‘ Toto.’’ Ingersoll praised her performance with the 
nearest approach to appreciation the conversation had. mani- 
fested. ‘“‘ This will be a finish though, if she’s too long off the 
stage. The public is fickle and she’d only a two year’s grip of 
it, and of that the first year hardly counts. If she is invalided 
her chances are gone. This little girl doing her part is really 
ripping. The Duke of Brittlesea is behind her. He sees that the 
Stalls are full, and a claque in the gallery every night. Yes, 
it’s hard luck on Christine, but why will actresses get—appendi- 
citis ?”’ 

“Ts that the nature of her illness ? ’ enquired Sir Wilfred with 
manifest concern. 

The dramatic critic eyed him curiously. 

“It’s the usual complaint,’ he said dryly. ‘ King Edward 
made it fashionable, you know. Everyone has it, or says they’ve 
had it, who has any pretensions to celebrity.”’ 

“ And is it very dangerous ?”’ asked the Squire anxiously. 

“It depends on the—sex—of the patient.”’ 

This did not clear up any anxiety, so Sir Wilfred turned the 
conversation to Tonio. Ingersoll was really interested in that. 


brilliant youth. The rapid changes and developments of his life 


made him almost a dramatic personality. The idea of his 
possessing a flat of his own in St. James’s Square, and the un- 
trammelled freedom of ‘‘ artistic life ’’ made a tremendous appeal 
to one for whom life’s interests were purely artistic. 

‘I must look after him a bit,’”’ he said, when Sir Wilfred had 
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given sufficient information. ‘‘ To be alone in London has its 
—disadvantages—as well as its delights. It seems a very sudden ~ 
change from the priest’s cope to the artist’s metronome, though 
in a way, both mark the passage of time.” | 

“You, I suppose are well acquainted with London’s artistic 
life ?.’’ suggested Sir Wilfred. 

“ Tf you mean theatre stalls, first nights, and eccentric virtuosz, 
yes. lam mixed up with things of that sort. I find it amusing 
enough.” 

“Would it be a—useful—sort of life for Tonio? I have 
wondered about what he will do when he is left to himself. 
Fortunately, he is studious and has been strictly trained as to 
moral and spiritual matters.”’ 

‘“A priest’s training ? That would be moral,” said Ingersoll 
quietly. In his own mind he was wondering if Sir Wilfred was 
strangely ignorant of the life of cities, or strangely trustful with 
regard to youth. To take a boy from a religious fraternity, give 
hima flat and a housekeeper, and leave him—unequipped with 
any wider experience—to London’s shoals and quicksands, truly 
it was the strangest thing he had come across in.a life of strange- 
ness, 

“Oh yes,’”’ he went on, ‘‘ it would be quite useful, and no more 
unsafe than the music halls, or the Empire promenade. Every- 
thing is reputable nowadays. We are safeguarded by Acts of 
Parliament from any results of acts of—liberty. The only real 
danger is Society and I suppose your young protégé will not be 
obliged to risk that ? At least not at present. He is very young, 
is he not?” 

“His age is a little uncertain,” said Sir Wilfred. ‘“‘ But the 
priest who is his ostensible guardian believes him to be about 
seventeen. He looks more.” 

“ He would pass for twenty. Seventeen—and his own master 
in a way, what a very unusual circumstance.” 

“He is a very unusual boy. You will soon find that out.” 

“ T wonder if he found his ‘ god’ in an amiable mood,” said 
Ingersoll, as the audience» began to resume their seats. | 
“Evidently he saw him, or he would have been back by now.” 

“ Here he comes,” said Sir Wilfred, as Tonio suddenly appeared 
making his way over silken trains and patent leather shoes. 

“Looking at his face I should say he has done the trick,” 
remarked Ingersoll. ‘‘ And I would not have dared.” 

“Oh, Tonio dares anything on which he has set his mind,” 
said Sir Wilfred. 

The boy was up with them now. Eyes, face, hands, all — 
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eloquent ofsome new meaning. ‘‘ He spoke to me,” he whispered: 

breathlessly. “ Spoke—five enchanting moments! I kissed his 

hands, those magical wonderful hands! I told him I worshipped 

him. That I could listen for ever! We talked in French. The 

others, they were English. He had no use for them !”’ 

- “ { tell you what, Signor Tonio Antonelli,” said Ingersoll. 
“You ought to go to America. You're wasted here.” 


56 

__ They went to the Savoy for supper when the recital was over, 
Sir Wilfred with a view to a useful companion for Tonio during 
his absence, invited Rex Ingersoll also, and he at once accepted: 
-+ These two individuals were ‘so absolutely unlike the type of 
men with whom he usually associated that he promised himself 
a fresh interest in life. Tonio’s youth and self-confidence were © 
an odd contrast to the quiet asceticism of the elderman. Perhaps 
in his secret soul, he wondered, as Father Joseph had wondered, 
what there was about the boy to make people interest themselves 
in his welfare. Wasit hisenthusiasm ? The recognition of ardent 

- life desiring to manifest itself in some outward shape ? 

At supper he still raved of Pachmann. What a revelation was 
Chopin under the interpreting of such a genius. .How was it 
done ? How could mere human fingers of a human hand produce 
anything so heavenly as that Ninth Nocturne ? And how could | 
those same fingers and wrists thunder out the majestic measures 
of a Polonaise, till one’s very soul thrilled to the tramp of feet, the 
clash of wild voices, the throbbing passion of national ardour ? 
It was miraculous, yet also it was terrifying, for it left behind 
a very desolation of hopelessness. 

“T can never touch those things again!’ he cried moodily. 
“ But I will go everywhere he plays. I will listen, listen at his 

feet till something of his meaning comes to me!” 

“Nonsense, Tonio!” said Sir Wilfred at last. ‘‘ Remember 
how young you are, and that Pachmann was a finished artist 
thirty yearsago, He is one alone; as Paganini, as Chopin himself, 
of whom they say he is the re-incarnation. But to say that 
your own talents go for naught, because you cannot play a 
nocturne as he plays it, why that is absurd. Chopin is not the 

~ only school.” 

“And Pachmann is not the only great pianist,” said Ingersoll. 
“J could name a score of virtuosi as good in their way. Stock- 

mann, Rosenthal, Paderewski, Lamond, to mention just a few. 
- Every age has its wae particular star. And one ‘ exceeds 
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another in glory’ only in the opinion of his special clique of 


admirers. . If you attend a round of concerts and compare the 
merits of different performers, you will find that each is excellent 
only by reason of individual types which attract individual 
sympathies.” 

He changed the conversation to theatrical matters, and 
his anecdotes of stage life and celebrities kept them entertained 
for the rest of the evening. When it came to departure Rex 
offered to walk home with Tonio, as the night was fine, and St. 
James’s Square lay in his own direction. 

Sir Wilfred drew the boy aside for a last word. ‘I shall.go 
home to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘ I may run up for occasional week- 
ends, but I make no promise. Meanwhile, I want you to tele- 
phone every day for news of Mademoiselle Christine, and let me 
know. Will you do this?” 

‘“‘ But yes, of course, Sair Wilfred. ” 

“Now about money ? The padre was to make you a monthly 
allowance, I understood ? ”’ f 

Tonio lifted surprised brows. ‘‘ Is that so? I have not heard, 
still less have I received.” | 

‘““He must have forgotten. I will remind him. Meanwhile, 
as I told you, the flat and its incidental expenses are all provided 
for. Ina way your board costs no more than what I have been 
used to pay Mrs. Polgrass. But pocket-money is your guardian’s 
affair. However—” 

He took out a pocket-book, and some notes from it, .“‘ This 
will serve for cigarettes and taxies, anda theatre orso, I expect 
the pit will sce you oftener than the stalls, and save the trouble of 
that ‘ dressing ’ to which you so greatly object.”’ 

He pressed some notes into the boy’s hand. ‘‘ No need for 
thanks. I want you to work and work well. To do that one 
should have a mind free from anxieties. We shall expect you at 
Salternes for Easter. Up to then I hope you can make yourself 
content here. One word more. I like your friend Ingersoll. 
I am glad you will have his occasional society. To be too 
much alone is not good at yourage.... Now I think that is 
all, so we'll say good-night. Have you any special message for 
the padre ? ”’ 

“No, signore. Ithink not. Only—you will remember, please, 
that you do not know about the stone-throwing ? ” 

““{ shall remember. Possibly he may tell me himself.”’ 

Then they shook hands, -and joined Ingersoll. Sir Wilfred 


walked with them under the arched entrance and to the corner — 


of the Strand. 
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~ “You may trust him to me, Ill look after him,” said Ingersoll, 
as they parted. ‘I’m no bad ‘child’s guide to knowledge.’ 
It is only those who know who understand what to avoid.” 

Sir Wilfred stood a-moment, bare-headed, watching the two 
figures plunge into that labyrinth of other figures, lights, vehicles, 
confusion which make up the life of London. Then he went 
slowly back to the hotel and his own rooms. No other message 
had come from the nursing home. 

___ She lay there, fragile, suffering ; a broken lily thrust aside from 
the mire of trafficking feet. How carelessly those others had 
treated the matter; how easily they put her aside for other 
interests and excitements. But he had not forgotten; not for a 
single moment of the day’s unhappy hours, His thoughts went ~ 
to her in the quiet night, as he watched the stars shine over the 
river. His thoughts, and a prayer, passionate in its strength and 
desire. 

“« The secret of life lies in feeling.’’ Where had he read that ? 
It was true ; it was only the heart that lived, that suffered, that 
made up the worth or the loss of anything. All those quiet years 
of his had been without meaning, until now, because the head not 
the heart had ruled them ; leaving him stranded and aloof from 
all the quick responsive emotions of youth. High and dry above 
the tides of passion and romance. So much the worse for him 
now had he only known. For you may be true to a principle 
for half a lifetime, only to be confronted with some unforeseen 
contingency in which that principle is. powerless. 

He felt suddenly the narrowness of life, the inefficiency of creed. 
He recognised the closure of spiritual sympathies to whatever 
opposed their prejudices. They were so positive of right ; man 
was sO prone to wrong. But whatever happened now his time 
of dreams and peace was over. That fact came sharply home 
im. the midnight stillness of the night, as he listened to the surge 
of the river and followed its unquiet tides to the dark divisions of 
distance. 


It 


A book lying quietly on a table will hold its leaves close-folded — 
and intact. ‘The same book thrown open to air and space may 
find those same leaves violently stirred by a disturbing wind, 

fluttering helplessly to its mood and variation. 

Thus, for Tonio came the suddenness of disturbance. The 
intrusion of a new force, whose vivid personality was bound to 
flutter the leaves of his book of life. 
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Rex Ingersoll for all his cool indifference and cynical cleverness 
was a very keen observer. He had acquired a habit of putting 
“two and two together” with the purpose of complicating an — 
apparently simple row of figures. He knew human nature well 
enough to be surprised at nothing. He attributed no virtue to 
appearances and less condemnation. But he found it hard to 
believe that actions were performed from philanthropic motives 
—only. He had always been keen to detect the hidden spring 
behind the mechanism. The real reason behind the apparent. 

So he went liome with Tonio, and up the long staircase that had 
alarmed Christine, and was shown the flat and its furnishings © 
and conveniences with the pardonable’ pride of a youthful 
occupant. He looked at everything, he was interested in every- 
thing. Even in the fact that his young host had nothing in the 
shape of wine, or whisky and soda to offer him. That, was really 
reminiscent of the acolyte ; also a novel experience of bachelor 
rooms and the freedom of a latch-key. 

He sat down in a big old leather chair and smoked a cigarette 
and drew out of the boy all those queer frank confidences which 
were at once revealing and incomprehensible. 

The way he had been passed from hand to hand, his acquaint- 
ance with David Cori, his two years of that extraordinary College, 
his sudden exit from the religious life and as sudden entrance into 
the artistic, all these possessed the interest of a human document ;. 
were really the opening of a volume of b7zarre illustrations, 

What would be the future of this strange youth ? To what 
angle would that pliable character really incline ? The problem 
interested him as much as the quaint phraseology, the passionate 
enthusiasms poured out so frankly to his attentive ears. 

“ Tf it were not so late I would ask you to play to me,” he said 
at last. ‘‘ But I know something of the conventions of flats. 
~ “You are kindly requested not to disturb the occupants of Flat 
E. by practising at untimely hours in Flat B.” — 

“Nothing of that sort has been said to me. But it is late. 
Also, I am out of all conceit of myself. Ah! If only Pachmann 
would teach me!” _ 

“Your ambitions are singularly modest. The great little 
man takes no pupils. I believe he did—once.- A lady. She 
threatened to become a rival, so he married her.” 

“Married! Is he married?” 
~“ Not now, They were divorced.” | 

“Ah!’? again murmered Tonio, tossing his cigarette end — 
into the fire. “I am glad.’’ - He sighed relief. “ I do not 
think an artist should marry.” BES 
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“T agree: The alliances of stage and platform certainly 
prove illusive, I always wonder why they take the trouble of 
legalizing a ceremony, which possesses no actual binding powers. 
But possibly this dear hypocritical world demands it.” 

He spoke of that ‘‘ dear hypocritical world.’’ He was probing 
the knowledge of this new acquaintance. Curious as to the 
innocence or inexperience contrasted with the worldly knowledge 
that was his own peculiar asset. But as there is no character so 
apparently frank as that of the Italian, so, also, is there none so 
full of guile. Hence their success as priests. 

Tonio was suddenly convinced that his friend was exploiting 
his confessions for some purpose and the knowledge piqued him 
_ toacorresponding inclination for concealment. Yet an unguarded 
moment broke down defences. Ingersoll had strolled over to 
the bookcase and stood examining the various rows of volumes. 

“Show me a man’s literary guides and I will tell you the sort 
of man he is!’ he murmured carelessly as he drew book after 
book from its place and glanced at titles. ‘“‘ Theology, geometry, 
natural history—Ah !—what have we here ? ” 

Tonio turned and came up to him. Behind the book he had 
just drawn out was a space filled in by.a pile of those untidy 
yellow-papered volumes beloved of Paris kiosks and Paris 
libraries. He drew out two or three of the concealing safeguards, 
and showed a hollow space behind literaily lined with this sort of _ 
literature. 

“ Sir Wilfred’s taste is not without scruples,” he said, and smiled 
as he pointed out one, the gaudy picture cover representing a 
syren of the Paul de Kock species. ‘‘ What else have we ? Zola, 
Maupassant, Daudet—”’ : 

“ Daudet !” cried Tonio sharply. 

“Yes. Regard then! His masterpiece.” 

Tonio took the book. The cover was illustrated with a 
picture of a youth bearing in his arms a lady attired in Eastern. 
costume. He seemed to be carrying her up a starcase. The 
black-lettered title “ Sapho ’’ struck Tonio like a sudden blow on 
a passive cheek. 

“ Sapho.” f 

It brought back in a tumultuous rush the memory of that 
evening when Christine had looked so strangely at the long flight 
of jis staircase and asked him if he had read the book! And here 
was the book, and others as subtle and suggestive and dangerous. 
Was Sir Wilfred too, a hypocrite that he had hidden them behind 
a shelf of such untempting volumes, there seemed little fear of 
disturbance. 
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‘“‘ What is the matter ?’’ asked Ingersoll. ‘‘ Surely, this is no 


new discovery ?” 

“Ttis. I never knew—” 

“Never knew. Well, you have a whole un-Promised Land to. 
explore. I think I rather envy you.’ He replaced discretion 
over revelation, and smiled cynically. 

“« It is the first step that counts, you know,” hesaid. ‘‘ But, of 
course, you would have to confess to your priest—afterwards.”’ 


IV 


Days passed into weeks. The spring maintained its early 
promise and showered gifts of sunshine and blossom and sweet 
cool airs over streets and squares and parks. But Tonio was’ 


taking little heed of passage of time. His days and hours were 


busy, and Easter was at hand. 

A great joy had come to him and a great fear. Quite suddenly 
his voice had steadied. It rang out with assurance, with more 
than promise. It was to be cultivated carefully, sparingly, 


but still with growing evidence of fulfilment in every rich-toned . 


passage, every simple exercise that proved its strength. From 
some region of Soho, Ingersoll had unearthed an old Italian singing 
master. His voice was feeble ; his pupils few ; but his method 
was the true, arduous, and infallible method of the true maestro. 

The discovery of this boy’s voice was a discovery that repaid 
him for all stress and privations of toilsome years. In his hopes 
he was hopeful; in his courage he was strong; in his patience 
and obedience he re-lived those hours of triumph which make the 
sole happiness of the heaven-born teacher. 

It is given to so few to rejoice, without envy, in the success of 
another. 

Tonio lived a life of perpetualeffort. He studied music not only 
as an executant but as composer. He learnt its theories and 
complications ; its sublime simplicities ; its arduous exactions. By 


way of helping, Rex Ingersoll had procured for him a little musical | 


criticism in a musical journal. Technical knowledge, a critical 
ear, above all, a tremendously exacting standard of excellence 


enabled him to fill the post to the satisfaction of the editor, and — 


the justification of a salary. 
Small it was ; almost insignificant, but at least he earned it ; it 


meant that for once he was not entirely dependent. on others. It © 


gratified Sir Wilfred, and surprised Father Osiris. As for Fra 


Joseph the burden of kis song was still— Tonio, you are — 


wonderful !” 
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Vv 


Easter came, and with it, strange. news. 

Sir Wilfred was going abroad. To the Riviera or somewhere, - 
_ wrote Father Joseph. The promised house-party was postponed. 
Did Tonio intend to come home for the holidays ? It would not 
be much pleasure now, for the Chapel took up so much time, and 
Father Osiris was growing strangely dull and dispirited. Still 
_ to him it would be a joy to see his little “ frate’’ once more. 

How long it seemed— 

-_ Tonio read no further. He was not concerned now with his 
former friends. He had been invited to go to Paris by David Cori. 
Ingersoll was going too. This promised a holiday more interesting 
_ than a Dorset village; the closed glories of the Manor ; the per- 
petual burden of services to be gone through, or that had been just 
gone through, which made up the sum of Ritualistic days. 

The fervour of priestliness had fallen from him like a disused 
_ garment, and like such a garment it-showed itself musty, and 

‘moth-eaten ; reminiscent of old uses, old fashions; a thing apart 
_ from the sunshine and splendour of modern days. 
_ So much of it had been to him only—imitation. So little of 
it had meant what spiritual passion should mean, and occasionally 
does. That Ingersoll had been a dangerous acquaintance he 
never realized. One does not detect an influence until it has 
shown results of influencing. 

Malleable, chameleon-like, Tonio had received and displayed 
each passing impression that had affected his life. As that life 
acquired purpose—as he sternly set before himself this last ideal 
of his soul, he was conscious of self-importance. Such anaudience _ 
as had been swayed and delighted by the talents of an insignifi- 
cant little French girl, such applause as had once greeted the 
magical gifts of a little Polish genius might one day be swayed 
by him, and give him greeting. But he must keep that end in 
view. He must work steadily for it. He must not play the fool 
with women as Rex had told him so many young and hopeful 
artists had done. Art must reign supreme if it is to mean 
- Fame, and without Fame, it seemed to him, art would be as a 
bird without song ; a tree without leaf. : 

He had read ‘ Sapho.” 


CHAPTER VI 


qT 


Davip Cor! was surprised at the change in Tonio. The surprise, 
however, only lasted till he had met and talked with Rex Ingersoll. 
Then he recognized its reason. 

Tonio was learning to avoid enthusiasm, and without that 
spontaneous expression of his former self, he seemed no longer 
Tonio. Still the advent of two such visitors entertaified the 
great artist more than he had anticipated. He did the honours of 
“ Gay Lutetia,”’ very charmingly, and both Tonio and Ingersoll 
enjoyed meeting that free-and-easy fraternity which makes 
up the studio life of Paris, and invests the Boul’ Miche with a 
false glory of Bohemianism, in which it is the last to believe. 

Tonio looked at it all with his newly-acquired cynicism. He 
saw the paint upon the blushing cheek, the clay beneath the 
gilding, the tragedy behind the surface gaiety. In some moods 
the gaiety appealed. He would dance at the Bal Tabarin, or 
saunter through the Boulevards, or laugh and jest with those 
other jesters of this highly-coloured life, but ever and always he 
reminded himself of a sworn vow; of a realized danger; of 
that inexorable “ next morning’ which is the inexorable Nemesis 
of all false pleasures. 

“When my hour comes I shall fall—no doubt,” he told 
Ingersoll. ‘ But until then, I will command myself. I want 
some value for what I shall have to give.’’ 

The stoicism amused Rex Ingersoll. It somewhat alarmed 
David Cori. It was unnatural. As unnatural as that very youth-— 
ful episode in Rome. Perhaps, it possessed a greater danger. 

The week slipped quickly by. Rex had been to the Salon, 
and seen the ‘‘ young Giovanni,’ and marvelled even more than. 
its creator at the change in the young model. After the exhibition) 
was closed it would be returned to Rome. Cori was already 
completing its successor. ‘I have also a portrait, a aa 
I have not shown you that,” he said. 

They were spending an hour in his studio, and had been looking 
over some of his canvases. He drew out one, and set it on the 
easel. Tonio looked at it with spontaneous admiration. A 
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woman's head, the figure only outlined to the waist. Something 
in the face awoke a memory of likeness. He grew puzzled. 
_“ What is the lady’s name? ”’ he asked. 
“She is an Englishwoman, but she married a Frenchman. 
She is Madame Varennes.” 
“ Ah—now I know! It is the likeness to Sair Wilfred. She is 
his sister. I heard of her at Salternes.” 
“You have not met her ? She is in London, I believe.” 
Tonio shook his head. “ Sair Wilfred has been in the country. 
I could only have met her through him.” 
“He is on the Riviera at present. I saw it in the paper. 
Cannes, I think it was. 
“Yes, Cannes,” said Ingersoll quietly. ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Toto 
is also there recuperating after her illness.” : 
“ How do you know that ?” asked Tonio sharply. 
“ Galignani,’’ he answered coolly. ‘‘‘ Personal pars’ by an 
uninterested correspondent.” 
The boy said nothing. It might be by accident not intention, 
that these two should be in the same place, at the same time. He 
had heard nothing of Christine since her convalescence. She 
had given him personal assurance of that through the telephone, 
At his next enquiry he was told she had left the nursing home. 
He wondered if Ingersoll meant anything special by his remark. 
His views of men and morals were rarely qualified by charity. 
“‘ Believe the worst and you won’t be surprised by the best,” 
he used to say, and acting on that principle proved how very rare 
surprise could be. 
“It is not always wise to be the slave of one’s interests,’’ he 
resumed presently. “ But certainly Sir Wilfred was fanatico 
where music was concerned. I ascertained that on first acquaint- 
ance.”’ 
“J have not the honour of knowing him—yet,” said Cori. 
“ Perhaps next time I am in London—”’ 
He put away the portrait, as he spoke. “ Madame Varennes 
‘had this done for her brother, so she said. To go in the family 
portrait gallery. I gathered the usual ‘ancestral residence.’ ”’ 

“Tt is beautiful, that old Manor,’ said Tonio. “And the 
‘gallery was full of portraits. I can quite figure that among them. 
You should paint Sir Wilfred too,” he added; “as companion 
to it.” 

“Isn't he there?” 

““ Only as a very young man. Not like himself as he is 
now.” 
~ -“ Ah—perhaps, that may come to pass,” said Cori musingly. 
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“ T seem destined to do companion pictures where you are con- 
cerned. There was the Gésu, and the Giovanni; now, Madame — 
Ethelynde, and possibly—how is it you call him ? ” 

“ Sir Wilfred Stoycross. I think he would what you call 
‘compose ’ admirably, maestro. It is a face to paint ; spiritual, 
ascetic, a little stern ; wholly aloof from stress and strain of life.” 

“ Then it is a face that would not interest me,’’ said the artist. 

‘“‘ However, che sava sara, as they say in your delightful land, 
and now let us go forth and have dinner. Where shall it be?” 

“ Leave it to Tonio,”’ drawled Ingersoll. ‘“‘ He is getting dlasé 
on the subject of restaurants. An acquaintance with the Savoy 
and the Carlton, and Romano’s and Prévitali’s, the Café de la’ 
Paix, and Maxim’s, not to mention some half-dozen cabarets 
célébres of Montmartre go for something at his venerable age.” 

“ He has life’s most enviable gift,’’ said Cori, with a faint sigh. 

‘“‘ And age,’’ said Ingersoll. ‘‘ I wonder if it is best to be seven- 
teen and look twenty, or twenty and look seventeen ? But our 
Tonio is a chameleon! He has the power to do both and be 
neither.”’ 

‘“‘ How—is that ? Neither ? ”’ questioned Tonio. 

“You cannot de an age. You are always going up to it or 
away from it. So you are not really seventeen, though you are 
marching up to twenty.” 

“Oh you—and your epigrams ! ”’ laughed the boy. “I believe 
it is you lie awake at night to make them up for the next day! ”’ 

“No; they are purely spontaneous. It is just my way of 
regarding what other people disregard.”’ . 

‘“* And the atmosphere of Paris conduces ? ” said Cori. 

“The atmosphere of Paris is only the atmosphere of London 
with the lid off,” said Ingersoll. ‘‘ There—we merely affect a 
discreet inhalation ; here, we breathe unashamed. The virtuous 
Briton puts down his coin at the toll-gate of the Bridge of Indulg- 
ence. Then his vision clears. Lo! Here are the things one has 
not dared to name.” “He forgets he is a rate-payer or a 
church-warden and—well, finish it your own way. He—_ 
generally does.” 

“ Our way will be Montmartre, to-night,” said Tonio. “One 
last glimpse of Satanic revelry before I go back to duty.” 

“Tt is too early for Montmartre,” said Cori. ‘‘ Unless we dine 
at one of the ‘ Duval’s’ for a change, and then wander forth. 
- it really your last night ? Sometimes a week seems six days too — 
short,” 
“You should have said that to a woman, maestro,” said 
Ingersoll. ‘ It is too: good to be wasted on us.” 
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II 


_ Tonio seemed always safeguarded by companionship. Sometimes 

_ the idea amused him. He wondered what would have happened 

had he ventured alone through this rhapsody of sound and sense ; 

this endless procession of varying crowds that made up the life 

_ of Paris and the life of London and, in a different way, the life 
of Rome? There was contrast between the three experiences 

_ and yet—similarity. In each were leaders of fashion and toilers 
of fate. The great world and the half-world-; the fortunate and 
the unhappy. Through both rushed the never ceasing tide of 
physical necessities, sweeping here to luxury, there to want. 
Bearing human craft to that vast sea which marks the final port ; 
tossing them on scented billows of froth and foam, or sweeping 
them through some dark transit toan unknown harbour seemingly 
as dark. 

The boy had had strange teachers, and, in a way, had never 
been untaught. He was still at school according to Ingersoll 
and David Cori, though he assured himself of a wisdom deep as 
their own ; a caution far exceeding theirs. é 

All this life, so purely of the senses, so typically French meant 
but one thing. Every restaurant told that story ; every theatre 
and café chantant; the Variétes as the Folies Bergéres; the 
Grands Boulevards as the Place Pigalle. But, as he knew it and 
its meanings, he felt merely the curiosity of a chance reader before 
a crowded book-shelf. Here was fiction varied by type and 
sensation. The trouble of a single decision might lead to avoid- 
ance of all. The variation in binding and title only meant 
variation in style, or price. — 

So with that curious coldness which sometimes lies behind the 
ardours of art, this unyouthful youth made acquaintance with 
‘Circe and studied her methods of enslavement with the mere 
curiosity of that coldness. He felt no temptation would be 
strong enough to pay for the change from mortal to animal. 
His mental vision of swine, whether Gadarene or Gaul, showed 
them in a final engulfment of deep waters, irrespective of delights 
of muddy gambols en route. f 

Therefore, his friends’ precautions afforded him a cynical 
amusement they were far from suspecting. Ingersoll had excuse 
to hand. He was writing a novel ; a dramatic realistic piece of 
work, which needed a Zolaesque touch. It was chiefly on that 
account he had come to Paris, and in its interests alone he was 
studying the veal life of the nation. 

Cori argued that he was wrong in labelling surface gaiety as 
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reality. The French were pleasure-loving, but not essentially 
immoral, 

“ Your swaggering German, whether in garrison or university, 
could give them long odds, and beat them at that game,’’ he said. 
‘“ For downright brutal beastiality there’s nothing to touch him. 
At least our Gallic friends sin with distinction. Even these — 
women have a sort of grace of which no German or English 
cocolte can boast.” j 

Ingersoll looked critically around the mixed assemblage. They 
were at the Tabarin, having dined and strolled away the inter- 
- vening time before the monde of Montmartre is ‘‘at home ” to its 
variety of guests. There was the usual crowd of dancers, the usual 
bourgeois element delighting in the cheaper form of imitating its 
betters which Maxim’s had inaugurated. 

The three sat at a table under the gallery and ordered 
“limonades ’’ and watched the scene with the indifference of 
temperaments and curiosity. Cori pointed out one or two famous 
models. One-of them reminded Tonio of Christine, not by actual 
likeness so much as by the small delicate head, the wealth of 
bright hair, the mocking insolence of kohl-shaded eyes. 

The thought of her set him wondering where she was ; what she 
was doing. Was there really any connection between the chance 
of her being at the Riviera, and the departure of the Squire of 
Salternes for the same place ? 

Then something began to twist and turn in his brain. A wisp 
of melody, a queer filmy thread that harmonized and then burst 
into meaning. 

“T could write this,’ he said suddenly. ‘It has a musical 
translation. Oh—for some paper!” 

Cori laughed, and handed him a sketch book from his pocket. 
“T brought it for myself, but—” 

The boy snatched it greedily, took out the pencil and set to 
work, They watched him as clef and key and notes were dashed 
down in a torrent of enthusiasm. oe ; 

“Tt is the waltz of the Tabarin,’’ he said. “The melody of 
sense and invitation, and then of an ennui, insupportable. - A sad- 
ness that is tired of joy, or rather one should say of that semblance 
of joy which is here—everywhere in Paris. Beneath it all hes the 
call to life, to arms, to freedom. Some day she will hear that cry 
and arise and cast off her mantle of sloth and go forth into the world 
and make for herself a name glorious as of old. Some day—” 

The pencil slipped and fell to the ground. It rolled away toa 
little distance. A woman saw it, picked it up and brought it 
to him, ; 
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: “Yours, my dear ?”’ she questioned, in a French that was not 
Parisian. “ What are you doing, eh? The caricatures, as 
artists > They are not kind to us—always.” She glanced at 
the open sketch-book. ‘‘ But no—what have we here ? Music ? 
You are artist of another sort. All right. You order me a 
bock. I sit here and talk!” 

- And talk she did, pouring forth questions that to Cori and Tonio 
seemed altogether irrelevant to the situation. 

Rex Ingersoll alone held the key to that situation. It was 
some years, however, before it fitted the lock of his surmises, 
and not till they were wending their way homeward did he hint 
at them. ‘ 

“ She was a foreign spy. One of those in the Secret Service 

of Berlin or Vienna. Did you remark how she questioned me 
of affairs in London ? Why should a woman of the Tabarin order 
of womanhood be interested in our parliament and our prime 
minister ? ’’: 
g« Ah, my friend, how you are exploiting melodrama as a means 
to an end,” laughed Cori. ‘‘ You see everything in the light 
of the sensational novel. Spies! ¢ntriguantes of the half-world 
—why ? What use ? We are not at war, nor is there any chance 
of war, and it is only in such times that spies are necessary.” 

“You may be right,’’ said Ingersoll. ‘‘ Again—you may not. — 
There was once a man who wrote plays, or rather he wrote long 
dissertations that were acted as plays, and taxed the memories 
of the performers and audience to breaking point—” 

_ “A propos de quoi?’’ asked Cori, as the speaker paused to 
light 4 cigarette. 
“A propos of my recent suspicion, One of those plays bore a 
significant title. Significant in that it applies itself to diplo- 

matic blunderers as to national inefficiency.” 

“ And what was the title ? ” asked Tonio. 

“ You never can tell!” 

They walked on in silence, 


CHAPTER VII 
I 


For three months Tonio studied and worked and lost himself 
in a maze of musical composition that he destined for a musical — 
comedy. ; 

The light, charming works of Lehar and Audran had long re- 
placed Offenbach and Arthur Sullivan and Cellier in popular 
favour. Paris and Vienna held the stage for the time being, 
and England exploited what she could not inspire. Transla- 
tions and adaptations were rife. A wave of supine indifference 
engulfed native effort. America and the Continent were so 
- much more prolific, and “ crook’’ plays and French revues so 
much more amusing than any native products. 

The same atmosphere of indifference spread itself over matters 
social and economic as over matters artistic. What use native 
industries that the State would not protect ? What use national 
talent that public taste left unremunerated ? What use the 
pulpit as an advocate of national integrity ? What use social 
distinctions as against the sins and indecencies of ‘‘ smart” 
~ society ? 

The list might be continued indefinitely as a warning note 
sounded by many different instruments, falling on a nation’s 
indifference. It almost seemed as if the scattered spray of many 
forms of selfishness had suddenly solidified into one concrete 
mass, and that that mass represented a governing as well as a 
social power. The whims of chance fashions developed an © 
inclination to become habits. Eccentricity was the excuse. of 
many unpardonable offences of taste and morals. Spiritual, 
as well as moral degeneracy, were so painfully evident that the 
friends of England became her natural enemies. : 

The element of integrity held fast by centuries of effort seemed 
powerless against the growing evils of modern life. .Even anger 
grew impotent, and disgust could only withdraw into some quiet 
channel of disdain. It was powerless against the gathering 
tide of wanton luxury and spiritual indifference which threatened 
to sap the ground from under feetso long securely planted. 
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The wise foresaw, but the foolish laughed. Social idols were — 
as many-headed as that famed deity of Hindu worship, and 


- apparently, too securely throned for even ridicule to affect their 


stability. But all such things were as nothing to the dreaming 
senses of Tonio. Neither did they affect those unorthodox 
interests by which his guardian filled up his time and alienated 
the sympathies of his parish. 

Matters were growing more and more “ scandalashious’”’ at 


 Salternes, to quote Matthew Overcombe. During the squire’s 


long absence abroad, the high priest of Ritualism did just as he 
pleased, and gradually the chapel attendance was more a crowd 
of curiosity drawn from all parts of the county than a congrega- 
tion attached to one special place of worship. 

_ Then the blow fell. It came in form of preparations at the 
Manor, the amazing gossip of servants spreading rapidly 
through the village. It was brought by Matthew Overcombe to 
the curate, and by him to Father Osiris. 

“The squire’s bin an’ got married, an’ is comin’ home wi’ ’is - 
wife next week.” 

Married ? 

It was a shock as well as a surprise, and no one seemed ta 
know more than the actual fact. Whomhadhe married? Where ? 


_ When ? 


The two priests discussed the matter in all its bearings. How 
would it affect them? A lady at the Manor. A “ lay-rector,” 
so to say, in place of the easy-going Sir Wilfred, who left the 
chapel and the concerns of the parish almost entirely to his 
chosen administrator. A serious matter, and a disturbing one. 
It affected Father Osiris more than he could express, for it cer- 
tainly was the very last thing he had anticipated. 

“ And no letter of explanation,” he said, walking to.and fro 
his study that night, disregarding even the‘ calumet of. peace’ 
which Father Joseph had proffered, ‘‘ He might at least have - 
given me-his confidence.” ba 

“ T wonder if Tonio knows ?”’ said Father Joseph. “‘ It seemed 
to me that Sir Wilfred had greatly altered after his return from 


London. . Perhaps he had met the lady while there? Dear me! 


How strange to fall a victim to feminine influence after forty 
years of celibacy! I wonder is she young and beautiful? That, 
at least, would be an excuse. I think, if one has to gaze at a 
face behind the tea-urn every morning of one’s life, it should be 
a pleasing face. Don’t you agree with me, padre ?” 

“ Tea-urn!’’ said Father Osiris contemptuously. ‘‘ What @ 
yery absurd idea! Nowadays people don’t have urns on the 
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breakfast table, and women don’t make tea, or even pour it 
out. They seldom come down to breakfast.” 
_“ Ah—those are matters of which I am ignorant. I know 
my mother used to pour out tea. Mine was usually weak and 
unsweetened,” he added with a sigh. ‘‘ Breakfast is not a very 
enjoyable meal where there isa large family. And talking of 
famil 2 

% Don’ ’t!’? snapped the priest. “One evil at a time is 
_ sufficient.” 

“ Qh, I didn’t mean it in that sense, padre. Only with regard 
to one’s people, and—ah—hereditary claims. I wonder if 
Madam Varennes approves? It will make a difference to her.” 

‘I suppose so,’’ said the elder priest gloomily. ‘‘ She will not 
be. hostess in her own right when she stays at the Manor. And 
she told me she would be here again this autumn,’ he added. 

“ Our pleasant bachelor evenings and chats in the library,”’ 
sighed Father Joseph, ‘‘ allover. Quite a—a bolt from the blue, 
_ g0 to say. I think I will go and write to Tonio. I am sure he 
will be astonished.” 

“ He will be here next month,” said Father Osiris, ‘‘ when the 
term is over.’ 

_ “T know, dear boy. How pleasant to have him with us again. 
Perhaps there will be a house party at the Manor to inaugurate 
the new mistress. After all, padre, things may not be so bad. 
There are charming women in the world to grace such a position, 
and I think Sir Wilfred would be judicious in his—ah—selec- 
tion.” 

“For goodness sake go and write your letter!” exclaimed 
Father Osiris. ‘‘ Marriage isn’t a poultry yard !” 


18 ; 
Tonio’s first intimation of the news was that letter. Sir 
Wilfred was a bad correspondent. He never wrote a letter 
unless obliged. Tonio. had had no word from him for the past 
three months. But this, of course, explained. With an effort 
he detached his mind from vocal studies and the exaction of. 
counterpoint as displayed in his nearly completed score. He 
had been living in a world of unrealities, and events had been 
qebesbing all around him that concerned himself as well as his. 
iends 
He suddenly snatched up a newspaper and glanced at the. 
theatrical column, ‘‘ Princess Toto ” was still running, but the 
name of the “ star” part was not that of the actress who had 
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_ starred in its first creation. He remembered chance words of 
Ingersoll. Christine Claire had *‘ done for herself,” or something 
had“ done for her.’’ In any case, her public career had abruptly 
_ terminated. She had not returned to London. 

What made him connect that fact with this unexpected news ? 
Had Sir Wilfred’s infatuation reached the point of marriage, 
and was he bringing this French girl back to his beautiful home 
as its mistress ? 

He could not believe it. And yet every day such things 
happened. Unsuitable marriages; illicit passions. Men were 
for ever subjecting themselves to bondage of the senses, and for 
ever suffering or regretting their delusions. 

He rubbed his eyes as one awaking from sleep, and shook back 
the heavy hair again grown too long for fashion; neglected 
because of occupations that engrossed him too closely for out- 
ward intrusions. Even Rex Ingersoll had proclaimed him 
“hopeless.” ‘ You’re always dreaming harmonies that never 

_ were on land or—music paper,” he scoffed. ‘‘ And life is at your 
door. Youth, pleasure, freedom. What use are you making of 
them ?” 

Tonio had only laughed. ‘I have all the pleasure I want,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ When my opera is done, I will wake up and help to— 
how is it that one says ?>—“ paint with red the town.” 

“Catch you doing that!’ scoffed Ingersoll. But he went 
away and left him alone. He respected work and the ability 
to do it. Rare enough it was in these degenerate days’ 


Ill 


That letter troubled Tonio all the morning. He could not 
work. His mind wandered. The story to which he was setting 
music was a French story. He had turned it into a libretto by 
the author's permission, and translated it into the language and 
‘morals of British decorum. But to-day its gay riskiness, and its 
little sentiment of hidden passion escaped his art and mocked his 
efforts, He grew impatient, then angry. He flung his paper 
aside and went to the piano. But as he touched tt, there burst 
on his ear the loud throbbing prelude of a piano-organ in the 
square below. He rushed to the window to shut it down.. As he 
raised his arms his eyes fell on the offending object. It was 
stationed just a few houses away. A woman was turning the 
handle. On the pavement at her feet sat the hunched figure of 
a little monkey in a scarlet coat and cap. 

_ His arms fell to his side. He stood at the window staring out 
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at the figures. The woman’s wandering eyes caught sight ae 4 
him. She smiled, the gay foreign smile of greeting, and jerked _ 
the chain which held the monkey in durance. It sprang up ban 2) 
the organ. It took off its gay little cap and held it out. Et 
~ Tonio felt suddenly sick and old. He crashed down thed . 
window and threw himself on the couch, burying his head in — 
the cushions. Had he been familiar with appropriate quotations — 
he might have quoted— There—but for the grace of Ged goes — 
John Bunyan ’’—by substituting “Tonio” as the fortunate 
claimant of grace. But he only wondered vaguely how many 
years had sped, how much of life evaporated since he had awak- 
ened to wider meanings ? 

He felt suddenly old and unhappy. 

He asked himself why he could not just enjoy and idle and 
exist ? Why he was tormented with the idea of achieving some- 
thing which, after all, might not be worth the achievement ? 
Ever since that night at the Tabarin this idea had worked in ~ 
his mind. The melody that had come to him in that place of ~ 
frenzied passions and strange meanings was the melody that 
-made the motive of his score. It crept into a hundred varying 
phrases, was suggested or imprisoned not only in the dominant 
waltz air which was the insistent item, but in the light and buoy- 
ant fragments which supplied the element of consistency to the 
composition. 

And now, this morning, his whole mind had been unbalanced. 
by the advent of a monkey, and the queer, gay Neapolitan air © 
which had issued from a piano-organ. Once before it had hap- — 
pened. It seemed to him that it always would happen. That 
at some critical moment of life its beginning recalled 1ts humilia- 
“tion; All the veneer of education counted for nothing, 
One could not advance from what one had been ; at least, in what - 
one knew of oneself. Every time this feeling had come to him 4 
he saw only a little figure, bare of head and feet, in a queer, | 
fantastic coat like that monkey, and also, like that monkey. 4 
holding out greedy paws for the alms of a passer-by. : 

A passer-by. 

As the phrase came so also came its meaning of self-applica- ) 
tion. He sprang up and paced the room, his cheeks aflame and 
his eyes suffused with tears. That was what his life had meant. ; 
The charity of the passer-by. The help of others. He was 
nobody. Hehad not evenaname. Upto this moment all these — 
things had not seemed to matter. But suddenly, to-day, he es 
they did matter—very much. 

They would matter when he read the mockery in a woman’s_ . 
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4 eyes. When, not Sir Wilfred, but Lady Stoycross, should stand 

- as a future benefactress. 

___ For suddenly he was conscious that Sir Wilfred had married 
Christine Delacroix. 


IV 


_. He flung on his hat and went out. He had no purpose in his 

_ mind, only he felt action necessary. He was used to long tramps 

_ at times when a mood held him, or some arduous technicality 

_ of key aud phrasing puzzled. For inspiration is, after all, a 
slave to hard and fast rules. The poet and the writer and the 

- artist and the musician know that to their cost. The cost of 
much flesh and blood struggle with the evanescent. glory for 
which inspiration stands. 

Tonio walked on regardless of crowds, or traffic, or twisting 

_ streets. He felt he wanted movement, air, space. He must 

- think out the meaning of life afresh. 

A The ugliness of London always struck him as ugliness in the 

_ bright hot sunshine ofsummer days. Itsacrid atmosphere of dust 

- and humanity ; the hideous sameness of architecture ; the colour- 
less uniformity of clothing ; the vulgar exaggerations of fashion. 

He crossed the river and came to Battersea Park. There he — 
turned in to rest after his walk. He found a quiet. spot under — 
the trees; a little oasis of grass and flowers shut away from 
children and nursemaids. A broken seat stood under one of 
the shading elms. But he flung himself on the grass, and pushed 
off his hat and Jay there looking up through the screen of leaves 

at the aching brilliance of the sky. . 

_ “ Does one ever get—there ?”’ he thought. ‘‘ Dio! how little 
one knows of things that really matter |” 

_ Perhaps the brilliance dazzled him; perhaps he was really 
tired. In any case, his eyes gradually closed, and the scene 
drifted into hazy distance. Yet with it all he was conscious of 
a step; of a pause ; of someone looking at him. 

He opened his eyes. Sitting on the bench was a queer old, 
shabby figure. ‘‘ Foreigner’ was writ large over physiognomy 
and attire ; over long grey hair and beard and dark olive face, 
Thin veined hands rested on a stick. He was leaning forward, 
supported by that stick, and gazing at the boy’s listless figure. 

“You asleep, monsieur? I trust I not disturb ?” 

_ The English was imperfect ; the accent was not that of the 
‘Ftalian or the Frenchman. Tonio sat up and stared, “Oh nol 
it does not matter. It was hot, and I had walked far.” 
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‘‘The monsieur not Inglis? French perhaps? I spik it— : 


a little.’’ 


“No; I am of Italy. But I know French well,” he con- 


tinued in that language. But the old man returned to English. 
“We spik it, in our country. Jam of Serbia. I hav kom 


to this land for a little peace, a little test. Alas ! in my kontree 


one finds it not—ever.”’ 


“Serbia,’”’ murmured the boy ee “T fear I do not | 


Bs 


know. 
“ That is what you all zay—do not know. — She is' apart, 
alone, at the mercy of cruel foes—my most unhappy kontree t 
Yet she is Christian too. She has claim. You know not, you 
say? But I hear that—so often. I tell you a leetle, her ’istory, 
while we sit ’ere.”’ 
“ Yes—tell me,” said Tonio, at once interested. How much 


of his education had been conducted by hearing of histories, of 


‘adventures. 

The old man talked on, for once conscious of sympathy. Tonio 
heard of St. Sava, founder and organizer of the Serbian Church, 
the son of a King, he who set upon it the seal of orthodoxy. The 
father, King Nemanja, had given to the Serbian State its body 
and meaning, but the son gave to that State its soul of suffering 
centuries. 

“ Our priests are the guides of our people. Patriarchs we call 
them. One such has saved us from ze infamous Turk. We 

- cross, sixty-six thousand of us, into Slavonia. But everywhere 
we go it is always persecution. We are not of the Catholic 


Church, so they persecute. We are not of the cruel and blood- - 


thirsty Islam, so they persecute. In the eighteenth century 
we suffer more as ever. Some—many—cannot live in Serbia, 
though we lofe her so moch. Of rulers—so many we know, but 
Serbia, she is ours alone. She is not Turkish, or Hungarian, or 
Italian, or Jairmen ; that—wno ! last of all would that be! And 
she has so wept ; so suffered. We are a nation of tears. You, 


here in England, are safe. Wot do you know of our unhappy ~ 
konditions ? A leetle peace of late—but will it last’?, They fear — 


not, who rule us. I kom away—there is one year—because I 


"ave a grand-daughter. She is all I ’av. She tries so ’ard for 
work. But work is not easy, and not well paid. We’avaleetle — 


money. It is all gone. We live in that place you call Vest- 
minster, vere is your great House of Lords. In one leetie room 
we live, and at night she sleep with a—a kind woman—below, 
’Er ‘usband, ’e was of Italy. ’E is dead now. . All ’e left to ’er 
a leetle monkey and a organ. Sometimes she lend to my Zara. 
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(that is name of ’er) the organ. Because, see you, she wear the 

_ Slav costume, and is beautiful of face, and ze people feel kindly 
to “er. Lisa, she is old——”’ 

_ Tonio sprang to his feet. “ Diable! can one never get away 

_ from it !’’ he cried fiercely. He remembered an upturned face, © 

the flaming colour of a handkerchief that framed an ebon head. 

_ He saw again the scarlet flash of a little cap, and then the fierce- 

gesture which had summed them all up as a nuisance—an 

~ interruption. 

_ Behind that closed window—himself—railing at Fate. There 

—in that street below—was Fate. 


v 


The old man talked on. He seemed glad to have found anyone 
_ to listen. His tale was mournful as his eyes, and in all Serbian 
, eyes lie the sorrows of a race to whom tears are nearer than. 
smiles. Neither Poland nor Russia, nor Italy hold such tragedies. 
_as she with her years of slavery and slaughter; her passionate © 
_ rebellions ; her indomitable spirit. 
_ This old man had some prophetic instinct. He spoke as one 
foreseeing even worse tragedies.than those he had named. The 
cloud “ no bigger than a man’s hand ”’ hovered already on that 
sad horizon. The eagles were gathering on the mountain crag’ 
scenting prey and greedy for descent. But, as yet, that leaf was 
unturned even if the book was open. — Only in this sad patriot’s 
lament sounded an omen of the future. 

It was characteristic of Tonio to forget all for a new interest. 
The tragedy of a chance life seemed as nothing beside the tragedy 
ofa nation. As yet nations had been to him only a comprehen- 
sive word without personal meaning. 

Time drifted on. The park was gradually deserted, for nurse- 

maids and children had gone their several ways to their midday 

meal. Tonio suddenly remembered the time. Mrs. Polgrass 
would have his lunch ready, as he had not given warning of 
absence. In an impulse of friendliness he invited this strange 
acquaintance to come back with him. . ‘‘1 would invite you to 
a restaurant, but I have left my money at home. I am always 
forgetting it.” 

The old man smiled. .‘“‘ It is fortunate to ’ave it to forget,” 
_he said. ‘‘ And I like to kom and to see where you live; only, 
if it is far, I cannot walk. See you, I am near of eighty years, 

I go not far from my own street.” 
Piha N 
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“ T will take you in a taxi !’”’ exclaimed Tonio. “‘ One of those i 
carriages that go without a horse. You will like that,eh?” 

“Is it then you are a young prince ?” asked the old man. 
““T ’ave not been to ride, even in a public vehicle, not for the 
year I am of Lon-don.” x 

He stood leaning on his stick. A bent, shabby figure wl 
only the dignity of age to match his poverty. 

_ Tonio drew one shaking hand through his strong young arm. 
““You shall have a ride,” he said. ‘‘ Come.” | 
He was as good as his word. He signalled a taxi at the gate, 
and helped his new acquaintance in and directed the man to 
St. James’s Square. “ We shall be there by two o’clock,” he 
announced. ‘‘ And she won’t take the lunch away before that. 

What is your name, by the way ? I should like to know.” 

“It is not easy to say,” said the old man. “It is Arsen 
Melentijovic. Call me Arsen, if you will.” 

‘“Monsieur Arsen? I like that name, and I liked—Zara. 
There is something poetic, tragic about it. No one of that | 
name could be just the Mary, or the Emma of British signifi- 
cance.’ | 

“She is all that—poetic, tragigue, my poor Zara. Think you, 
once I was of good position, a teacher of the Ecdle National. 
And that was all taken from me in one of our “leetle ’ revolutions | 
that are made for us. I try so ’ard—afterwards—no use, I 
get no work except it is the work of labour. And Zara, she goes - 
no more to ze school, and she ’ave the talents ; of musique, yes ; 
of language also. She can spik the French, the Russian, a leetle. 
And English? Quite well. Oh yes.” 

“Nom de Diew! And she drives a piano-organ in the streets _ 
for a livelihood !” : 
“Not so; not always. Just one time, or so to ’elp the good 
Lisa who is ill. She gets much more money than does Lisa, 
and so she is pleased.” 
“Pleased! And I banged down the window sooner than 


throw out a single copper,’ thought Tonio. ‘‘ How little one 


knows what goes on in the world at one’s feet—selfish that we 
are |” 
The old man babbled on, pleased as a child with the oo 


_ vehicle—this swift movement through the hot, glaring streets 


To him it was all part of a fairy tale. Something to tell Zara 
when they should meet. She would be so surprised, so pleased. 
A pleasure was so rare a thing. 

The taxi stopped at last. Tonio told the man to wait, and nel 


‘would send down the money, but it chanced that, as he opened — { 


io yeu 
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the street door Rex Ingersoll came up. He was just going to 
- call, he informed him, on the chance of some lunch. 

Tonio promptly borrowed the money and paid the chauffeur. 

ree old man stood looking on as if it were all part of the fairy 
_ tale. 
Ingersoll stared wonderingly at this strange apparition. 
“You haven’t discovered a long-lost grandfather, have you ?” 
he asked. “‘ Or has Rip van Winkle suddenly awoke in a Londoa 
. Square and demanded admission ?”’ 

Tonio laughed. - 

“ This gentleman is from Serbia, if you' know where that is ?” 
he announced. “‘ And he is coming to lunch with me, if he can 
mount those stairs.”’ : 

“Serbia!” Ingersoll never allowed that he was surprised, 
even by the greatest eccentricity of his times. ‘‘ Oh yes; quite 
a pleasant country—for a holiday. You travel via the Balkans, 
and need only provide yourself with a pistol. Other luggage is 
- superfluous.” 

“Do not mind him, Monsieur Arsen,” laughed Tonio. ‘“‘ He 
makes of everything a jest, and believes in no good of life. Do 
these stairs fatigue you very much? We will rest at each 
landing.” 

' Between resting and mutual support they got the old man to 
the flat at last. 

“‘T had not imagined ‘ Arsen’ a Serbian name,’ observed 
Ingersoll at the last stage of ascent. ‘It is usually something 
with tije, or jivo, or dovic at the end of it.” 

‘Monsieur has right. But my name, as the young prince say 
it, is not the—the real name. That would, I think, satisfy 
Monsieur if he ’eard it.” 

“T cannot say it, Rex!” exclaimed Tonio. “ But I know 
it ends with ‘ jovic,’ and oh! thank the stars, here is our door, 
and Mrs. Pelgrass. Yes, it is I,” he called, ‘“ I know I am late. 
I am sorry. I have brought in two friends, so, please, let us 
have lunch quick as possible.” 

Mrs. Polgrass stood a moment gazing at the party in silent 
consternation. , 

‘“‘T came out, Mr. Tony, to say that Sir Wilfred is in your 
room, waiting to see you. I told him I expected you to lunch.” 


~ 


CHAPTER VIII tcc 


I 


SoMETIMES an awkward moment is tided over by an unforeseen 
occurrence. 

This meeting between Sir Wilfred and Tonio was an instance. 
Astonishment and excitement banished that nervousness which 
had kept the squire to restless pacing of the room and perpetual 
glances at the clock for the last half-hour. When it actually 
came to handclasp and greeting, the presence of this strange 
old man interposed itself, and an explanation of him postponed 
the explanation of another matter about which Tonio was 
suddenly less concerned. 

“We are all so hungry, and it is so late,” he said. ‘‘'Do you 
mind, Sair Wilfred, if we have our luncheon? You can tell us 
of your travels while we feed.” 

But it was not Sir Wilfred to whom he paid attention, or who 
talked throughout that queer, hurried meal. It was Arsen 
Melentijovic. Here was novelty supreme. The history of a 
patriot. A subject of enslaved centuries still breathing freedom 
and demanding it as man’s right. Here in his small room, and 
at his insignificant table was enshrined that deeper meaning of 
a world’s existence which is at chance moments unveiled to 
mortal eyes. Here was the soul of a country speaking out its 
wrongs and its nobility ; painting the lesson of endurance with 
fingers worn by toil and stained with martyr’s blood. ; 

The old man held his small audience enchained. It seemed as © 
if their comfortable lives and safe destinies were trivial things — 
by comparison with long centuries of tragedy. Tonio listened — 
with nerves tense and strained. To Rex Ingersoll here was | 
drama surpassing any fiction. To Sir Wilfred there breathed ~ 
the spirit of a faith stronger than Death itself, and forced by | 
its very strength to the misfortunes of Fatalism. g 

‘A happy man is not a fatalist,” said Arsen Melentijovic; | 
“nor is a happy nation. But suffering—that makes them so. © 
We of Serbia ’ave suffered so long, we forget what it is to rejoice, — 
And the great nations, the free nations, they do not care. We — 
are one poor leetle State among so many that are big ones. & 
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eet it is of smalland great, leetle peoples ‘and big peoples, that — 
_ God ’as made a world. Bit by bit we fit it as the mosaic of the 
builder. And of rights we ’ave our share ; only giants allow it 


not to the pigmies.’ 

“T must go to Serbia !’’ exclaimed Rex Ingeroll. ‘I see 
drama ; subjects yet unexploited.”’ 

“And I will go with you!” cried Tonio, pushing aside his 
plate. “For then I shall hear the music of great tragedies, 
and learn to write for the soul, not for the body.” 

“ Stay, my son,” implored the old man, with uplifted hand, as 


if to interrupt a hurried departure. “ Enthusiasm—it is good, 


and drama of tragedy, that also is fine for a lesson of life. But 
it is not all life. And to be sad makes you no vriends of the 
world. | You, monsieur, are so young, and ’e, your vriend and 
this—great gentleman of your arristoccrasy, ’e is also not old. 
To none of you is known what ’as been the fate of my kontry. 
Of myself. Of my child. Do not go to seek it. For the world 
will not approve. Your vriends are not our vriends. Your 
Court is inter-married with those ozzer Courts. Your King 
’olds relations to the two Emperors who so hate us of Serbia. 
One day—it will all be clear. . One day—whose dawn our 
prophets ’ave foretold—you shall see one leetle nation in the 
struggle of the big ones who try to choke out of her the life. 
One day. Soon—it may be. Then is all the world at war; 
and I—poor, unknown, a schoolmaster only of a school wizout 
pupils, I say it to you, for you to remember.” 

He emptied the glass of weak wine and water which was all 
he would drink, and set it down on the table. 

‘“ And now—I must ask you excuze for that I talk so much, 
and at such length. It is so long since I find anyone who cares 
as this dear boy cared, or treats me with the courtesy of ‘im. 
And so was unlocked of me the ’eart and the tongue. I could 
not ’elp. But you will please excuze. Iam old, and I haf not, 
perhaps, again the chance to tell to great Inglis gentlemen this 


‘so sad ‘istory. And if they ’ave an influence of government, 


they may perhaps plead one day—a leetle—for the ’earing of 
my kontry’s wrongs. England—she is great ; so’strong, so free. 
She might spare some aid and sympathy to one so wronged as 
my poor Serbia.” 

It all seemed strange to them. As an unknown language, as 


- a prophecy of doom to a dancing crowd whose feet are among 


flowers, and whose laughter rings to heaven. 
_ That was how it sounded to others beside that wondering trio 
in the year of grace 1913. 
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-Rex Ingersoll insisted on seeing Rip van Winkle, as he called 


ate 
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him, to his home. He was a mine of gold toa futurist novelist. | 


A subject of unexplainable interest to one for ever searching for 
something interesting. 

Tonio would have gladly gone with his new friend, but a 
peremptory hint from Sir Wilfred detained him. Then he 
suddenly remembered. 


WL have some news oe ped aa may surprise. I did not 


write.” 
“Ah, but, 1 ee Ve pacaned Tonio. , ‘‘ Fra Joseph told 


me. It is that you are’ married. 'I—what does one say ?— | 


I wish you all happiness, but I am all the same much surprised.” 

‘“‘ Everyone says that—including my sister. By the way, you 
have not made her acquaintance yet ?” 

‘But I have seen her.” 

“When? Where?” f 

“In a picture,” laughed the boy. “ She has been painted for 
your gallery at the Manor House by my friend David Cori, the 
artist, of whom I have'told you. I saw it in Paris.’’ 

‘“‘ Ah yes ; you were there at Easter. I was very sorry to dis- 
appoint you of your visit, but my plans——” 

He hesitated. His voice seemed to have grown hard and 
constrained. 

‘* You were on the Riviera,” said Tonio. ‘' We read that in 
a paper in Paris. Since then you have not written to me, so 
I did not—answer.’’ Again'he laughed. ‘‘I go down to the 
Presbytery very soon. The term of the conservatoire ends in 
July. I shall then hope to make the acquaintance of Miladi 
Stoycross.”’ 

“You know her already,’’ said Sir Wilfred. 

Tonio looked quickly up. “ Know her. ?°”’ 

‘“‘T have married, Christine Delacroix,” said Sir Wilfred. 

There was a sudden strained silence. Although Tonio had 
feared to hear it, yet now that the words were MEteTER, he was 
conscious of sudden anger. 

“Yes,” he stammered. ‘“ I—I wondered——’” 

‘“ She has had a hard and troubled life,” continued Sir Wilfred. 
“To say that her youth, her beauty, her brave struggles appealed 
to me is to say nothing of what I feel for the honour she has done 
me in becoming my wife. I hope to make her as happy as she 
has made me ; to compensate in what measure I can for.the loss 
she has suffered,” 
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“Loss ?”” asked Tonio. 

“Her voice. That charming fresh young voice. It has gone. 
It was affected-by her illness. Something in the administration 
of the anaesthetic touched the delicate membrane of the throat. 
The.doctors said it might be years before she would be able to 
sing. It might be—never.”’ 

“Poor Christine! I am—sorry. I—I know what. that 
must mean. What I should feel—in her place.” Again he 
repeated : “‘ Poor Christine !’’ 

“ You must excuse my saying that under the changed circum- 
stances of her position, I should prefer your addressing her as 
Lady Stoycross,” said the squire: ‘She is very sensitive 
about anything connected with her stage career.” 

“But we have always been ‘ Tonio ’ and ‘ Christine ’ since: we 
first knew one another.” . 

“That may be. But she is now my wife, and the lady of the 
Manor.” 

“ While I am only a dependent on your charity !’”’ burst from 
Tonio’s quivering lips. 

In that moment hot passion leaped to life. A sense of humilia- 
tion, a consciousness of indebtedness overthrew prudence, Also, 
in his heart lingered a memory of that “Sapho” incident. A 
conviction that it had been in his power to place a barrier 
that would have existed to this moment between his benefactor 
and that “lady of the Manor” thrown at him as check of incip- 
jent familiarity. He knew he had read that change and 
constraint aright. Sir Wilfred was here as much on Christine’s 
account as on his own. As much to hint at “changed” 
circumstances as to limit their continuance. This marriage was 
to make a difference, and the sharp sting of differentiation was 
already showing itself. With an effort he tried to choke 
back his anger. He told himself how much he owed to Sir 
Wilfred. The debt could not be paid however keen the sense of 
obligation. 

“T mean—oh! you know what I mean! Do not think me 
_ ungrateful. But after one has counted on friendship it seems 
hard to be pushed aside. I—I wish I could repay you for all 
you have done. But I can’t. It seems always my fate to be 
accepting obligations. Some day things may alter. I hope so. 
I have worked hard. One more year I have set myself, then I 
shall do something. I do not care what it is if only it will give 
me independence. When that old man spoke of his country, 
I felt as if that were myself.. A pigmy between great powers. 
There was the padre ; there was you. What couldI do? With- 
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out money one is so helpless. And it was worse forme. I had 


not even a name. I could claim nothing. And my voice— 
mute in my throat. How do I know it will ever mean what I 
want it to mean ?” 

A choking sob interrupted the passionate outburst. 

Sir Wilfred’s voice sounded on that broken pause. Calm; a 
little hurt ; a little judicious. 

‘There is no need for all this rhodomontade, Tonio. I 
intend no change in our arrangement. Ido not break promises. 
Until your feet are on firm ground, until you can work for your 
own livelihood in the way best suited to yourself, my offer remains 
as it was a year ago.’ 

Tonio dashed the tears from his eyes. Mutiny and rebellion 
were in every line of his figure; flung out in the scorn of his 
tossed back head. 

-“ T thank you, Sair Wilfred. But things are changed as you 
yourself have said. If I am not her friend any longer, neither 
am lI yours. One cannot go back on what has been. Christine— 
to me is not ‘ miladi’ of Salternes, but just Christine, who worked 
_ at her typewriter, and was the friend of Rex Ingersoll, and in 
whose dressing-room-——”’ 

“Silence !’’ thundered Sir Wilfred. “ The past is done-with 
—over! I will not have it mentioned !” 

“You cannot prevent that I think of it, or anyone who has 
known of those times. I say it—as truth—straight out—others 
will be polite to your face and smile behind your back. Oh! 
I am very frank, very impolite. That is my commonness, you 
will say. But she, one day, will show you what is the strain in 
her blood. She was not fit to be your wife. There! You may 
kill me now, if you please, but I have said what I think, and what 
is true. Iam not thankless. No. But I am just. It is not 


fair you should be deceived. But if you are deceived—you have — 


only yourself to blame.”’ 

He turned towards the door, shaking from head to foot with — 
a passion of rage that no prudence could restrain. His swift 
action half upset a small table laden with books that stood by 
the couch. Some of the books fell on the floor in front of him. 


He kicked them aside in his rapid passage. One turning its — 


cover upwards caught his eye. He paused, seized it, and then, 
turning, flung it aha Pee on the uncleared luncheon 
table. 


“Have you read that ?” he asked. ‘‘ It was she who told me ~ 


to read it. Here—in this house ; on those stairs !’’ 
Then he rushed from the room. 
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Impulse is often unwise. Prudence is a safer guide ; but when 
the hot blood of youth is fired to a frenzy of speech, there is no 
- time for consideration. 
~ Tonio had rushed down the stairs, snatching his hat on the 
way. 
The street was flooded with sunshine. Its glare hurt him 
_ and dazzled him, seeming to fire his already excited brain with 
_~ fevered images and frantic wrath. What had he said? What 
__ had he done, that was in any way excusable? Insulted his best 
- friend, and cast an unforgetable slur upon the name of the girl ~ 
__ hehadchosen forhis wife. Andall because of that mild reproach ; 
~ for nothing could alter the fact that Christine Delacroix as Lady 
Stoycross was far above his own social progress or position. 
Suddenly he thought of Rex Ingersoll; He would go te him 
with this news, and gather comfort from his cynical philosophies. 
No doubt he would say he was a fool to have quarrelled with a 
valuable friend and his own interests, but even so 
Rex was in, polishing off another chapter of that famous 
novel which never seemed any nearer completion. ‘I am very 
particular about my punctuation,” the author would say when a 
possible “ Finis ’’ was suggested. 
_ ‘Well, stormy petrel!’’ was his greeting. ‘‘ What wind has 
ruffled your feathers for the second time to-day ?” 


“ T am—ruffled,” agreed Tonio. ‘‘ That expresses it.”’ 
“T always express the obvious,” said Ingersoll, putting his 
- neat and carefully numbered sheets together. ‘‘ But in the 


present instance the obvious expresses itself. I can guess what 
has happened.” 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ exclaimed Tonio. 

“Pardon me. That word is never said to a dramatic critic, 
only by him. You have heard that our beloved Princess Toto 
has committed that last and most unforgivable of dramatic 
follies. She is married.” 

“Then you know.’’? / 

“Tt is my business to know all things connected with ‘ stars’ 
that pass in a night. I did a little sum in arithmetic for you 
while in Paris. When wealthy and titled county gentlemen go 

-a-travelling where lovely and expensive actresses are a-con-~ 
valescing, the end is inevitable.” 
~ “To not jest,’ entreated Tonio. ‘‘I—I had no belief it would 
“come to that, and I told him she was not—worthy of him, 
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“ Good heavens! What on earth made you do that ?” 

“JT don’t know. Thinking of her as she was_in her dressing- 
room, on the stage, at my rooms——”’ 

“ Your rooms ?” 

“TJ never told you.” 

“No. I had no idea you had been favoured as well as——’ 

He paused. Tonio seized his arm. “As who? Tell me? 
Is she—what I thought—that night ?”’ 

‘““My dear boy, how can I possibly tell what you thought 
‘that night,’ or any other night. I only know that Mademoiselle 
Christine was no more averse to ‘ any means to an end’ than any 
others of her class or ambitions. Did you suppose her salary 
paid for her flat, her motor car, her jewels, her Lucille gowns ? 
If so—but you are very young still, Tonio.” 

The boy had grown pale. 

“Was it—before—she went on the stage ?” 

“T should feel inclined to say that the going on the stage was 
conditional to its after results. I am not inclined to give names 
or dates, but certain theatres have a very appreciative cordon 
of backers—so-called. Usually they possess nieces or cousins, 
or some charming female relative who is anxious to make a 
début on histrionic boards. Matters arrange themselves 
accordingly. If talent and success develop out of a financed 
beginning, so much the better.” 

“ Then Christine——” 

“Was financed—yes. Very quietly and skilfully. No breath 
of scandal I assure you, but——”’ 

He glanced at the boy again. ‘‘ You wouldn’t: understand, 
That illness—her real reason for leaving the stage—are a bit of 
a mystery. If she has solved it to her own satisfaction, there’s 
_nhomoretobesaid. The Church and the Stage have had interests 
in common before now.”’ 

“The Church ? But Sair Wilfred-———’”’ 

“Is not a reverendo, as you call them. No. But of the type. 


, 


The ascetic, ritual-loving, Romanistic type. Always the easiest . — 


to ensnare, and the most passionately credulous. No doubt he 
will be happy. Possibly she will convert him to her own faith, 
That will make an interest in life for both. As for you—you 
seem to have accomplished that foolish little gymnastic trick of 
falling between two stools. A pity. You were safely balanced. 
You should have remained. After all, Christine wasn’t worth — 
quarrelling about. No woman is. Not when it’s a question — 
of a man’s friendship or one’s own self-interests.”’ 5 

“She told me to read ‘Sapho,’” muttered Tonio. “And — 
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‘ Sapho ’ was there among those other books you had been reading, 
I—threw it at him.” 

Ingersoll gave a soft whistle. . 

“It was rude—abominable. But I was so angry. I did not 
think. It brought back to my mind—that night.” 

“ You keep on about ‘that night.’ Was it—episodical ?”’ 

The boy flushed to his temples. ‘‘ We sat on the stairs and 
talked.” 

“T could almost believe it —of you, Tonio.” 

“ Tt is true, whether you believe it or not.’’: 

“It must have been an interesting conversation,” mused 
Ingersoll. ‘‘ Platonism as against the fascination of musical 
comedy, at midnight, on the stairs. And then—you tell Sir 
Wilfred ?” 

Tonio was silent ; conscious of being very foolish, and very 
young, and a little—regretful. 

“Go back and apologize,”’ counselled Ingersoll. 

ce No.”’ 

“You intend to be obstinate ?” 

“Tam sorry to be no more friends, but I am not sorry I said 
_ the truth of her!” 

“Tt is unwise te ‘ say the truth ’—I like your quaint phrase— 
of anyone. The height of folly to say it of a woman to the man 
who has married her.”’ 

“It was my impulse.” 
“That delicious Italian youthful virtue! How I envy the 
—youthfulness! But there, it’s done and over, and you must 

make the best of it.” 

“T can accept no-more favours from him. I shall leave the | 
flat to-morrow. I shall go to Father Osiris,”’ 

“ And say: ‘ Father, I have sinned, and am no more worthy 
to be thy son.’ Those words in effect. But you’re not his son, 
so he can’t cut you off with the proverbial shilling. Only it’s 
a pity that he is such a friend of Sir Wilfred’s. I wonder if the 
marriage will affect him? I know one person it will affect, and 
that’s his sister.” 

“‘ Madame Varennes ?”’ questioned Tonio. ; 

“Yes. It was one thing to go to Salternes Manor and play 
hostess to the artistic eccentricities she favoured. It will be 
quite another to find herself hostessed by a little comedy actress 
with only two years of stage celebrity to her name, and a reputa- 
tion that is neither better nor worse than such celebrity 


excuses.” 
“‘T am sorry I came to London,” said Tonio. 
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“What shall you do now ?”’ asked Ingersoll, lighting a jen 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Your musical career hasn’t begun—really : ee 3 

‘I know. I was thinking of my voice. I could give up the 3 
Conservatoire and just study with the old maestro of Soho. But — 
I must first ask Father Osiris.”’ | 

“Well, let me know what happens, and what you decide. — 
You are a bit ‘jumpy,’ you know, Tonio. I have a sort of feeling © 
you haven’t yet found your méter, as they say. You have had © 
two trials, haven’t you? Music is a passion in your soul, but — 
I can’t fancy you only a musician.”’ 

“ You mean B 

‘“T mean—there’s something im you still untouched, unknown — 
to yourself. And, if by chance the right hand does touch that — 
spring, you will recognize the true meaning of life. It’s nota © 
thing of ‘crazes’ and fancies, and impurities and false morality. — 
It has some meaning better than you’ve found or I—pretend. 
For I do pretend. I’m only another ‘ make-believer,’ like so 

many in this world of shams.” 

“TI don’t know you in this sort of mood !’’ exclaimed Tonio. 

“ Qne is always acquiring knowledge—of a sort. Didn't we ~ 
_ both learn something to-day from that old patriot ?” 

“ True, I had forgotten ; 

“T saw him home,” said Ingersoll musingly. “ At least, to — 
his street. He seemed reluctant I should include the formality 
of a call. My God, Tonio—those streets of London! What 
unspoken, unwritten tragedies lie hidden in their midst. But 
there! Ido not wish to become emotional. I have said enough — 
for my own soul’s good, and your admonishment. So I’ll ask 
you to take yourself off, and leave me to finish the punctuates 
of my last chapter.” 

Tonio held out his hand. It was unusual. As a rule, they 
met and parted with only verbal greetings. Ingersoll took it, 
looking with a new interest at the slender brown fingers, the 
supple wrist. 

‘“T suppose this is addio ?”’ he said. 

“ I think it is,” said Tonio. . 

‘Don’t be prophetic,” laughed Ingersoll. “I expect to see © 
you back in London, even if not in St. James’s Square. Anyhow, ~ 
there’s always the post.’’ a 
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IV 


Tonio felt he could not return to the flat yet. It would mean © 
an uprooting of himself. A change that he feared. That ~ 
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pleasant room, the piano, the great bookcase, the study table at 
which he had worked on his score; the sense of freedom and ” 
_ Solitude all these he would lose now by the loss of Sir Wilfred’s. 
friendship. ; 
_ Half unconscious of surroundings or district, he wandered on 
_andon. The loud striking of a clock at last. startled him. He 
glanced up at the stately tower of the Houses of Parliament. 
- He had walked on through the Green Park to Westminster. The 
~ district reminded him of the old Serbian. He lived there, so he had 
_ said. With a pang of self-reproach Tonio remembered that he ~ 
_ had intended to beg for Sir Wilfred’s interest in a case so deserving. 
_ There was not only the old man, but his grand-daughter. Zara, 
he had called her. Tonio liked the name. It recalled a stately 


figure, a dark head_upraised to his window, a smile of greeting, 


- then his own rude impetuosity. 

“T should like to ask her pardon,” he thought. ‘‘ She must 
be good and charitable, else why should she tramp the dusty 
London streets for sake of helping Lisa ?”’ 

Lisa! That again recalled a chance emotion, He ought to 
go.and see her if only to prove how well life had served himself ; 
if only to show he had not forgotten her care of him in those 

_ far-off days of poverty. : 

Ingersoll had mentioned the street in Westminster where the 
old patriot lived. Tonio suddenly resolved to find it. 

He turned to the right of the Abbey, and soon found himself 
in a labyrinth of queer, narrow thoroughfares and strange old 
houses, mostly lodging-houses. It took him some time to 

discover Saviour Street. He asked his way several times. It 
did not seem to be a well-known locality. What he at last dis- 
covered was a dingy terrace hidden away between a blind alley 
‘and some disused warehouses. He breathed a sigh of relief. 
The next thing was to find out in which of those unsavoury 

_ qwellings his new friend lodged. 

~ “I might ask at them all, till I find it,” he thought, and was 
about to commence his quest, when a sudden noise made him 
turn his head. A piano-organ wheeled into the street, a girl 
behind it, a monkey perched on the shaft. Tonio started. It 
was the girl of the morning, with the gaudy ’kerchief covering 
her black head; the light and yet the tragedy of youth in 
her tired face. She walked listlessly. Her dress and her 
shoes were covered with dust. Everything about her spoke 
fatigue. 

Tonio stood aside on the narrow pavement. She passed him, 
and went to the last house in the road. He followed. If this 
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was “ Zara,” then Arsen Melentijovic must live at that house, — 
and Lisa also. 

She wheeled the organ into a small wooden shed at the side 
of one of the tumble-down warehouses ; she shut and locked the ~ 
door, and with the monkey on her shoulder, went up the broken 
steps of the house. As she opened the door Tonio came up and — 
spoke. The girl turned and looked at him. His question seemed 
to astonish her. 

“You want—my grandfather?’ Her English was careful 
and correct, but the accent was curious. 

“ And Lisa ?” added Tonio. “I knew her long, long ago.” 

Her great sombre eyes swept over his face. The faintest 
shadow of a smile touched her lips. 3 

“Long, long ago?” she repeated. ‘‘ Ah—you are so old, 
so old for sucha memory. She lives here—yes. And my grand-— 
father also. Though I cannot think how it is you know him.” 

“ He will tell you,” said Tonio, coming swiftly up the broke — 
steps. ‘I made his acquaintance this morning.” | 


CHAPTER IX 


I PMR x j 


It seemed to Tonio as if he had suddenly stepped back into his 
poverty-stricken childhood. Into the gloom and dirt, the dust 
and stench that had made up its early memories. 

The girl opened a door on the left of the narrow passage, and 
told him he would find Lisa there. 

“And your grandfather ?’’ he asked, as she turned away, the 

_monkey perched on her shoulder. 

“ The first room as you go up the stairs,” 

_ “JY -will see him—first,” answered Tonio, closing the door ta 
the sound of a drowsy snore. And he followed her without 
further ceremony. 

She made no remark. She was no great talker, and events 
usually explained themselves if only one waited for explanation. 

The door she next opened led into a small but clean little 
chamber. Everything was of the commonest and poorest 
description, but the floor had been scrubbed to comparative 
whiteness, as had the deal table and two old badly-mended chairs. 
In one corner stood a truckle bed. Ona shelf were a few 
tattered volumes. 

The old man of his morning’s acquaintance was sitting by the 
window reading. He looked up, and exclaimed at sight of 
Tonio. 

- “You—mon p’tit m’siew! But it is not long since your friend 
has left me.” 

-The boy explained. He had not come to see Ingersoll, but 
for a little advice from Grandpére Arsen. 

“ T want to call you that,” he said, in his impulsive fashion. 

“You shall call me as you please. This—is my grand- 
daughter, Zara, it is only this morning I make acquaintance 
with this young gentleman. He treat me as a young prince. 
He takes me driving in a beautiful carriage that goes wizout 
’orses. He gives me a lunch fit for a king, and good red wine 
that puts a ’eart in me again. And now he kom ’ere, once more. 
Why, m’sieu, the honour ?” 
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“ Honour !’’. scoffed Tonio. ‘“‘ Little of that, I assure you. 
Iam come because Iam in trouble. Ihave been foolish. I want 
' advice.” a 
“You are so young,” said the old man gently. ‘‘ But Iam at — 
your service, if I can give counsel—of any worth. But Zara is 
tired. She will make us some coffee first. Then we talk.” : 
The girl put the monkey down on the bed, where he curled — 3 
himself up to sleep; took the handkerchief from off her dusky — 
plaits of hair, and went to a cupboard and brought out some cups, 
~ and a small ‘loaf, and a tiny pat of butter, and set them on a : 
white cloth on the table. She next boiled a little tin kettle over ; 
a spirit-lamp, and proceeded to make coffee. Tonio watched her ~ 
silently. She wasso graceful, yet so quiet. She expressed motion j 
rather than displayed it, and yet in a very brief time the meal ~ 
was ready, and he was invited to join it. He begged to be 
excused. It seemed to him there was so little, even for two, and — 
he claimed Grandpére Arsen’s assurance as to a recent luncheon, j 
They accepted the excuse with quiet dignity. It seemed to ~ 
Tonio as if he had never before realized the true meaning of that © 
word. He had met arrogance, self-denial, extravagance, but ‘ 

never this simple austerity, possessed of no shame for a poverty — : 
unmerited, offering no apology for shortcomings that were pal L 
the misfortunes of life. 

The simple meal was soon over. He had remained seated by 
the window looking out at the dingy street. How it brought 
back those early days! How hateful its contrast to these later 
years! “On revient towjours anos premters amours,”’ he re- 
membered. But assuredly there had been: no love of, or in, that 7 
life to which he should return. 

“ But supposing, again, I was poor?’” The thought came sharp © 
as pain itself. Those old days, old habits; the poverty and ~ 
neglect ; the coarse food ; the ragged clothes. He started, and 7 
exclaimed. A little cold paw had suddenly touched his hand. He © 
saw. the small red-coated monkey beside him. It sprang into ~ 
his lap, and looked up with those queer, uncanny eyes that 
propagate Darwinian theories. 

‘Toto!’ exclaimed the girl, ‘‘come here. You should be 
asleep.” 

But the monkey crept a little closer, uttering queer little cries 
which Tonio had been used to hear. F 

‘Is this—Toto? Then he remembers me.” He laid hid 
hand on the small brown head. - 

“ But ‘ow, m’siew? This is strange. ’E ‘ates always the 
strangers,” “i 
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_ It was the old man who spoke. Tonio let the monkey sit on 
_ his knee and clasp his fingers, and jibber its phrases of recognition. 
_ “ Perhaps we are not strangers,” he said. ; 
= “The young monsieur, he tells me he knows Lisa,’’ explained - 
e2atas ; 

She rose and began to clear the table, carrying the cups and 
plates to a small sink fixed in a corner of the room. Her grand- 

_ father came back to the window. : 

“Tam at the service of monsieur,”’ he said, with a grave bow. 

»“ Anyzing he like to tell me I like to ’ear.” 

The sun was already declining behind the city’s roofs and 
spires. A faint glow drifted even into this dreary place of dingy 
buildings and dark corners. The noise of quarrelling children, 

_ the shrill voice of disputes, the mingled odours of fish and onions 

and oranges, all contributed their unlovely quota to the story 

of the boy. A story torn from him almost against his will by 
the passion of a memory, the sense of sudden helplessness. 

_ To the old Serbian patriarch it was a story of infinite pathos. 
A boy’s helplessness ; a boy’s faith ; the foolish pride of dreams 
of greatness ; a half-roused, half-discarded spirituality drifting 
as a vapour drifts before the break of the real day. 

He had not yet seen its dawn. 

“And all this comes to—what ?’’ demanded the boy. “I 
seem always at new beginnings, never at a fulfilment. Another 
broken year of life. My own fault, I know. For never was 
anyone kinder or more generous than this Sair Wilfred. But I 
cannot look him in the face. I cannot receive his bounty after 
Thave so insulted his wife !”’ 

- “ But your other guardian, the priest of your Church ?” 

“ He, too, is the friend—of this gentleman. It is from him 
he gets his church ; his place of residence. He will be very angry 
‘with me. Ihave hardly the courage to face him. And how can 
I live there—again ? It is at the gates, almost, of Sair Wilfred’s 
park. It is not possible to go out without one chances a meeting. 
Besides, I cannot study except in London. I have my lessons 
both at the Conservatoire and of a little old maestro, Signor 
Doremi, who trains my voice.” ; 

It was then that Zara spoke. She had been listening quietly 
in the background. 

“You are a singer also ?”’ 

- Tonio turned swiftly ; his eyes aflame. He poured out that 
tragedy of the voice with its early promise ; its sudden break ; its. 
slow tantalizing hopefulness. ‘“‘I love music. I love the in- | 
strument I play. But since I have heard the great players I 
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know, I feel I have not just that one little thigesreniee is all. 
No teacher can give it; nor any practice or labour, save the 
God who bestows gifts on man. But my voice—once there was — 
nothing I could not do with it. See you, Monsieur Arsen. I 

‘was the one who made the choir of the padre’s church a thing of — 

note. He has told me, and Fra Joseph also. People came from Q 
all parts to hear me. The women would weep, the girls they — 
would bring flowers—”’ | 

The old man nodded. ‘I know, my son, I know. There is 
nothing on God’s earth so beautiful as a young boy’s singing — 
voice. Itis a joy, keen as pain ; it hurts for very beauty. ‘And ~ 
it lasts—so brief a time.”’ ; 

I thought my heart would break at that first hideous croak,” — 
resumed Tonio. ‘“‘ But then there were other things. Books, 

Studies. I went to Paris and to Rome. The padre thought E 
should bea priest one day. But I would not. I learnt too much ~ 
of priests and their ways. I left my Collegio. I ran away, back 
to England and the padre. Then I met Sair Wilfred. Iowe him 
all—since. My education, my rooms, that you saw; the leisure — 
of study, and its joy. And I have cast it all aside, because ofa 
girl, Was ever such a fool! ” 

‘“ Did you also love this girl? ’’ asked Zara. 

Tonio started. The monkey, disturbed in its siesta, made a _ 
sharp remonstrance, then clambered down and went to her. } 

‘“Love—I ? But what a question !”’ i 

“You had known her before she was famous. You knew her 
—after?” 

‘Oh that—of course. But it meant nothing.” 

‘Then why were you so angered that your friend married 
her?” 

Tonio was silent. That question struck home. Yes, why had © 
he been so angry ? What did it matter to him ? Why could he ~ 
not have held his tongue, and let things remain as they were ? q : 
\ He rose, and stood looking at the girl who had ‘so calmly ques- | 
tioned of his feelings. : 

She too was beautiful, but not with that appeal to the senses ” 
which had meant the beauty of Christine Delacroix. Here was © 
something austere, noble, almost defiant ; a new ‘exposition’ of t 
womanhood’s varied meanings. “" 

“It was the indignation natural of youth, against what it feels © 
on-suitable ?”’ ‘suggested the old man. ‘‘ And our little Mon-° : 
sieur, he ’as the temperament fiery of haste, that is belonging to” 
‘israce. He spoke of impulse. Now ’e is sorry. Why not go to 
the—Sair Wilfred, as it is you call ’im and say, iT am sorry ?’ ee 
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If’ e is so kind of ‘eart he will forgive. Then, again, all will be 
we 

- But Tonio shook his head. “ What I said—the Sair Wilfred 
will never forgive. It was—as if I accused—” 

He paused abruptly. The hot blood flamed to his face as ee 
eyes met the deep calm eyes of Yara Melentijovic. 


II 


“ Now, enough of my affairs ! ’ he exclaimed some ten minutes — 
later, when no result seemed possible save an abject apology, and 
an immediate return to the padre. “Tell me things of your- 
selves, as you told me this morning ? I want to feel Iam living 
in a world, not in a little cramped room set around with only 
personal influences. I think until to- day, I have hardly realized 
there are nations to be reckoned with. A great meaning, a great 
cali beside which even Art seems insignificant. To me—it has 
been just England, just Italy, while I am there; not what their 
life is meaning to them.” 

“ Art can never be insignificant,” said the old Serbian. ‘‘ But 
it has to be sacrificed at times, on the shrine of patriotism. The 
great call of one’s kontry when she needs her sons.’ 

And again Tonio heard of that most tragic of countries on all 
the great map of Europe, whose cruel fate has been to claim a 
freedom that its geographical position could not support. 

To stand always in the way. Thatis Serbia. 

-The Turks had had to fight her for the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, or Bulgaria, or Greece. She was the key to the situation in 
the East. She parted Asia from Europe, and Europe from Asia. 

“You go only over me!’’ she had said to the restless bar- 
barians who perpetually threatened her liberty. And when the 
time and the need came they had “ gone over her,” and would 
again, and yet again, unless some powerful nation stood up as 
champion, and defending the rights of freedom for man, enforced 
also the liberty of enslaved countries. 

Then Zara spoke ; and the language of patriotism from a girl’s 
lips sounded more passionately eloquent than any personal. 
meaning. Tonio felt as if a door had been suddenly opened, and 
when he looked through it he saw that reddened sea of blood and 
suffering, of conquest and defence, of outrage and murder and 
brutal tyrannies that mean the warfare of the human race. The 
door was set in a vast building that teemed with soddened 
miseries of life, and the building stood at the edge of the sea, and 


_ looked over its reddened waters to shipwrecked crews ; at storms 
T 
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and tragedies and bitter helplessness. Yet through them 


all sounded a call of insistence. The call that has sounded — 


through all the ages, and is Time’s clarion of Hope as of 
Despair. 


For the warfare ends but to begin, and pacifies but to threaten. 
And it is waged through the length and breadth of the whole wide 
universe, and for ever seems to have no meaning, even as it has — 


no end, 


To this boy, who had been self-isolated, and apart from this — 
particular meaning of life, those hours of its revelation were as the — 


first realities of existence. All else in the world looked poor and 
of small account beside this one transcending aim. 

The freedom of the Soul. The breath of Liberty. The right of 
manhood to the dignity of man, not his enslavement. 

Time passed and still the girl talked and still he listened. He 
wondered how he could have considered his small life and personal 
ambitions of any account when he heard what these forlorn 


creatures had endured, as a race, and as individuals. And now — 


they were aliens from home, and so poor that daily bread was a 
problem. The girl told him of work badly paid ; of the insults of 
the streets ; of the hardships of mere existence. Beside her toil- 


filled life and her sad patience it seemed to him that he had known ~ 
only luxury. Beside his friendships and pleasures her poor — 


friendlessness was pathetic as herself. 


She told him, too, of her voice, her musical talent, all wasted, or : 


desired only at some low music hall where payment would rest 


with her own powers of attraction. ‘‘ That is what is offered © 


i 


when one is poor and without influence,’ she said. ‘‘ Iam tired — 


ofagents and their insults. The streets are safer.” 

Tonio’s cheek flamed as he heard. Could such things be true 
of a Christian country ; an enlightened civilization ? 

“Say no more, my child,” said her grandfather at last, for he 
read the fiery indignation of her listener aright. ‘‘ Those who ’av 


so insulted you were German Jews. They hate our race, and. 


intrigue for its destruction. England ’as thrown wide her doors 


to the stranger and the oppressed, but she knows not what 


traitors she ’as sheltered, and still protects. But of what use to 


speak ? The hour of awakening will come. Then ’er eyes will 


be opened. Let us pray it may not be too late.” 


Tonio rose at last. “ I must have tried your patience,’ he © 
said. “ But lam glad to know you ; to have heard these things. © 


iteelasif I had beenasleep. But that will be never again.” 


He stood in the shadowy room, for the sun had long set, nd 


held out a hand to each. 


>: HE MARE-RETIEVERS iy 


~““T will just say a word to Lisa before I go. Who knows—I - 
may have to live with heragain? 
A little smile twisted his lips. He looked so young, so 
_ mischievous, that the old man’s heart went out tohim. __. 
' “No, no; that must not be!” he said. “ You cannot waste 
_ your gifts and your education on the streets. Your vriends, they 
_-will forgive. Iam sure. At least ’e, whom you cali your Padre, 
_ for °e must be a Christian man., Go to ‘im. Gosoon. Confess 
_ your fault and be advised, and some day, perhaps, you will sing 
- oncé more, and we shall go to ’ear you. We shall be proud that we 

knew you to-night. I shall not forget ’ow you were kind to a poor 
old foreign man. God will reward you.” , aN, 


HI 
_ Lisa was awake when Tonio knocked at her door. She stared 
-at him wonderingly. She could not recognize the stray waif of 
_ early days in this tall, graceful, well-dressed youth. ~ 
“ You do not know me ?” he said. 
_ Sheshookherhead. She wasasdirty and untidy asofold. She 
lay on a sort of sofa with a pillow behind her head, and a faded 
_ shawl around her shoulders. She looked ill, and from time to 
_ time she coughed. : 
“Tam Tonio,” hesaid. ‘‘ I found out by chance that you lived 
here, and I came to see you.” | S 
““Tonio !’’ ‘She gazed at him increduously. “‘So you are a 
grand signore now ? ”’ 
~ “Not so,” he said hurriedly, and tried to explain that he was 
dependent still on the priest who had befriended his childhood. 
She asked him for money. He promised to send her some the 
next day. “I have none, at‘present,” he added. ‘“‘ But to- 
_ morrow I go to the country place where the padre lives, and I will , 
_ send you some.” 
' “©Tt is ’ard to live,’ she said. ‘‘ And I am alone now. 
Tomasso is dead ; and the children—one in America and the other 
_—I know not. In prison, I think. But all’as gone well’ with you, 
- Tonio. You ’ave the buono occhio as we say. - Well, the saints 
be praised. You were a good boy, and little trouble, Poor 
Pippa would be pleased if she knew.” 
- “The—that young girl above stairs—she helps you, does she 
not ?’’ asked Tonio. 
“Jara? Yes.~ A kind girl, and good of heart. She make 
more money with the organ than I do. She can go to the better 
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streets. People see her face, and then they give Shee money. 

Me—I am old and ugly. No one cares,’ ; 
Tonio felt very sad. ‘I care, Lisa, and I have not forgot 
ou.” 


“ But you are ashamed. You must be. You look like a grant 
gentleman and I am a woman of the people. How proud she 
would be if she could see you, poor Pippa. She always loved - 

fine man; the signom for preference.”’ 

Tonio rose quickly. ae 
“J must go now, Lisa,” he said. “ I live far from here, and it 
grows dark already.” — 
“What is it you do—for a living ? ”’ she asked. 4 
“ Nothing—as yet. Iam studying music. There is one more 
-year to pass ; then, perhaps—” 4 
‘“* Music ! Ah, you were always crazed for that! But there - is 
’- no money in it, not like a good trade where you buy and sell. 
Sometimes I ’ave thought you would remember and help me to” 
go back to Napoli. I long for to see it again. One ’as the sun, 
and the friends one knows, and is ’appy with so little money. i 
It goes far when one needs so little. If you could send me ten 
/ English pounds I would return. I am not ’appy here. And this 
cough—TI got it in this last winter-time. It will not go till 
T am in the sun of my own land again.” | 
‘“Ten pounds!” Tonio stared at her ; tawdry, poor, ill, and 
once she had been so good to him. % 
“I have not so much, not half of it. But I will try and get it. 
I have a friend who might lend it, and I can pay him again as soo! 7 
as I make some for myself.” ze 


“T mean it—most truly,” he said. if 
“The saints will bless you and prosper you, ” What is dnaie to 
help another comes back to ’elp oneself.”’ : 
Tonio took his leave with those words ringing in his ears. ‘What 
a strange day this had been ! ae 


CHAPTER X 
I 


THE strangeness of it all was with him as he went homewards 

more by instinct than attention to route. His body acted 

mechanically ; his thoughts were far removed from it. He 

clambered on to a ’bus going westward. He got down at the 

turning of the Haymarket. He walked along that majestic 
street of Clubs of which an Emperor had once proclaimed envy. 

He turned into the Square and came to that special house where 

for a year he had dwelt and studied. He opened the door with 

his own latch-key and went slowly up the stairs. 

Was it only that morning he had brought that strange old 
Serbian here, and heard his story, and met Sir Wilfred Stoycross, - 

‘and then—yes, he must be honest. He had insulted him. 
Spoken as he had no right to speak to a benefactor so generous 
and disinterested. 

It all seemed years ago. He felt strangely old and tired as 
he dragged himself up that long flight of stairs. 

“Tt is for the last time, perhaps,’’ he told himself. 

He went into his own room; that’ small, charming, 
homely place sacred to his studies, his arduous hours of work, 
the hopes and fears and ambitions which had made the sum of 
existence for this swiftly passing year. 

The room was in darkness. He turned on the light. His eyes 
fell on the table. A letter lay there. He took it up. Sir 

- Wilfred’s writing. Hastily he opened the envelope and read the 
brief cold words, ) 
‘‘T advise that you return to your—ostensible guardian, 
and take his advice as to your future. The literature I have 
discovered in your room is hardly of a nature to assist that 
future, or benefit your morals. Art demands many sacrifices. 
I had imagined your tastes as something purer and cleaner than 
has been revealed. That I shall always feel an interest in your 
welfare is true, but that that welfare should be less my concem 
than your own is also true. I will give no explanation of your 
insulting behaviour to your guardian: That is for you to do, 


when you return to Salternes. 
- WILFRED STOYCROSS,”’ 
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Tonio read on. Again anger flamed in his heart, and his ho 
temper sprang to revolt. To be ordered, cowed, like a schoolbo 
And because he had dared to speak the truth. 

He looked round the room and his eyes fell on the bookcase 
That gap in the row of concealing volumes must have caught Sir 
~ Wilfred’s attention. He had discovered the collection of noxious 

literature so cleverly hidden from observation. But then the 

books were fis, thought the boy. Who else would have put 
them there? - 

— * And of them all I have only read Sapho,’”’ he said half aloud ; — 

‘ond that because she told me of it. But, of course, he wouldn’t — 

believe that it was Rex Ingersoll who had found these books, — 

and Rex Ingersoll who usually borrowed them ?) Oh—what a 

world! If you speak the truth no one believes you ; if you do not | 

speak it, you know yourself dishonoured.” 3 

He crossed the room and rang the nee Mrs. Polgrass came in — 

answer to the summons. 3 

“Yes sir?” 
He turned quickly. ae 
“Tam going away to-morrow,” he said. “ Back to Dorset- 
shire. I want you to help me pack my things, or send after me~ 
_ what I cannot take. I have only that little trunk, and my bag 
“ But you will be coming back, sir ? ” g 
“No,” he said. ‘I think not. I have offended Sair Wilfred. - 4 
He is angry. I do not think we shall be friends any more.” 
“Oh, sir! I’m truly sorry.” 
Her face was full of consternation. But Tonio was not locking x 
at her, only at the pile of yellow covers and flaring pictureson 

the table. She followed his glance, E. 

““ Those queer forrin’ books ce, thought I’d hid’em safe. T hey -* 
belonged to that French gentleman, as Sir Wilfred let ’ave these — 
rooms one winter-time. A queer gentleman ’e was, but then 

: they always was queer who had ° em, saving you, sir. No one ‘as s 
ever given me so little trouble.” : 

Tonio looked up. First at her, then at the gap in the bookshelf. a 
He laughed queerly, s 

‘‘So—that is it! The books belong to another friend a Sair = 
Wilfred. You, it is who hide them there, behind the big 
respectable proper-to-read ones that are for open inspection 
And I—get the blame, of not only the bad taste that revels in 
such literature, but of the hypocrisy that would conceal. it 
Is it not that life is funny, Mrs. Polgrass ? Funny to kill, as 
Christine would say! Oh—but I forget! I must not call ‘he 
‘Christine’ any more. She is Miladi now!” 
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3 e _And again he laughed. 
‘Mrs. Polgrass did not like the laugh, or his looks, or his 


queer words. Something had happened she knew. Sir 


Wilfred had been very angry. Tonio was leaving these 
rooms. There would be no more of that lovely music he 
could make. No more of those odd half hours, when his voice 
was exercised, and even a scale passage held some exquisite 
intonation that held one listening breathless for further notes. 
No more of those quaint talks, and pleasant idle gossips. No- 
more enthusiastic praises of her cooking, or thanks for the little 
offices she performed as a duty and he treated as an obligation. 

Tears filled her eyes. She had grown fond of this boy. 

Interested in his explanations of what he was doing and meant 
todo. And then—such an abrupt ending to it all! 

She moved to and fro between sitting-room and bedroom, first 
collecting his multifarious possessions before endeavouring to 
pack them. And as she moved she talked. But Tonio was not 
listening. 

He put the French books away where Rex Ingersoll had found 
them. Perhaps some day someone else would find them and 
blame the last occupant of the flat for prurient tastes. As he 
came back to the table his eye fell on the envelope of Sir Wilfred’s 
- letter. A tiny corner of pink paper showed itself. He took it 
out. It was a cheque for ten pounds. 

For a moment he stood regarding it. 

Was that as a salve for this abrupt dismissal ? Did everyone 
think that money not only repaid obligation but compensated 
for hurt feelings ? 

“J will not accept it!” he exclaimed. 

But even as he threw it down beside the letter a memory of 
- words recently spoken swept to his mind. Ten pounds. Lisa 

had craved for that sum. Had declared it would take her safely 
- back to her own land, and help her live there once again and give 


 herhealth and peace once more. Ten pounds. And here it was. 


* Offered to himself, without a word of explanation. 

“T will send it to her!’ he muttered, and not waiting to 
consider the subject another moment, he took paper and envelope 
from his writing table and scribbied a few hurried words. Then he 


~ endorsed and enclosed the cheque and directed the envelope. But 


he only knew her as “ Lisa.’’ That looked odd, as a direction, 
He reflected a moment. Then he put that envelope and its 
_ enclosure into another one addressed to “ Mademoiselle Zara 
- Melentijovic,” at that same street and number. On a slip of 
-Paper he wrote: ‘‘ Please give enclosed to Lisa. It 1s what I. 
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promised. I am leaving London to-morrow. I will write to your o 
father. I shall never forget our talk to-day.—Nor you.” . ie 
~ He sealed the letter and went down the stairs to post it. Truly — 
a most wonderful day ! rare 


a 
> 
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II 


Tonio’s reception at the Presbytery seemed to him less cordial 
than of old. Father Osiris had expected him, but not so soon, 
and knowing nothing of recent events, did not question as to — 
reasons for changed plans. , 
’ But the boy knew this first hour of re-union was only a truce. 
‘He must explain what had happened, and his rupture with Sir 
Wilfred. 
The, marriage soon came up for discussion. Fra Joseph’s 
innocent ignorance of the lady’s name astonished Tonio. 
“You don’t know ? Nor you, Padre?” 
“No,” said Father Osiris. 
“It is Christine Claire, the musical comedy actress. She was 
' here once, you told me!” 
The two priests stared.at him, half incredulous. 
“ He has married Christine Claire ?”’ exclaimed Father Osiris, 
Father Joseph only gasped, ‘‘ musical comedy ! ”’ 

- “J thought he would have told you, although I only knew of é & 


=\. 


oe 


yesterday, ‘myself ?’’ (How long ago that ‘‘ yesterday ” seemed.) 
‘He has only said he is married,” said Father Joseph. F: 
Father Osiris always reminiscent of ‘“‘lay-rectorship”’ looked 
as disconcerted as he felt. 3 


“That is why you hurried down here, perhaps ? ” 

“No,” said Tonio ; “not exactly. I—Ihadtocome. Ihave i 
quarrelled with Sair Wilfred.” on 

“ Quarrelled !’’ They stared at him as if incredulous. Father — 
Joseph, scenting a romance, folded his fat hands and contemplated 
the ‘ grown-upness’’ of his young friend. He was handsomer 
than ever. Yes—it must be a romance. 

“Tdon’t understand, Perhaps you willexplain ?” said Father 
Osiris coldly. 

“ T said something—about her.”’ 

“About Lady Stoycross ? ” 

“Yes. She is not fit to be his wife. I told him so.’ 
‘ “ You—told him ?”’ Father Osiris sprang up and stared at the | 

Oy. 
“Why not—if I knew ?”’ : ae 
‘It was no business of yours ; and a boy like you has no right 
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__ to critizise the actions of his elders. I suppose that accounts for _ 
_ your sudden arrival ?”’ © 
“ Yes, padre. He said I was to come back to you, to explain.” 
_ . Good Heavens, Tonio, will you never learn sense !. I suppose 
_ itis a case of the Collegio again ? Flying in the face of those older 
_ and wiser than yourself in your impulsive fashion. I warned- 
you that my patience had limits.” 
_ “ But this has nothing to do with you, padre?” : 
is “Nothing? It has everything! Tell me exactly what 
happened ? ” - 
Tonio stammered explanation, but so bald and poor a one 
_ that it left him more a culprit than a crusader. The priest’s 
wrath grew with every bald and foolish phrase that meant 
confession. To have had such a patron, such opportunity, and 
then fling them to the winds by one impulsive action ! 
_ But that was Tonio. He told him so in plain words. Once 
before he had proclaimed himself a champion of morality. His 
‘guardian had had an infinity of trouble over that business. And 
here was another—worse, because more personal. : 

“ Why—to-morrow they will be here. There is to be a public: 
welcome. I am to be present—of course. And if he knows 
you are here, retailing scandalous gossip of this—this lady he has 
married. what sort of reception will he give me? ”’ 

“Tcangoaway. Ican return to London.” 

“ And his doors closed against you! ”’ 

“The flat—yes. I cannot go there again. But I have— 
other friends. It seems I am unwelcome here.” 

__ The priest was walking to and fro greatly agitated, his hands 
clasped behind him. 

“Unwelcome! Is it any wonder ?”’ 

His face was white with anger. Tonio was too amazed at such 
a turning of the tables to speak. Fra Joseph too frightened. 
“*You had no claim on me. I took you from the streets ; 
educated, befriended you. What have you done in return? 
Played with the greatest and most serious of subjects ; sacrificed 
your soul’s good for your body’s pleasure. Flung friendships 
and obligations to the wind, when they interfered with your own 
selfish crazes. For that is what it amounts to. You can do no 
single thing well, because you flit from one pursuit to another. 
You are changeful and ungrateful by nature. I tried to check 
such vices but my efforts were futile’ You look amazed? 
You think I am harsh, but I had the record of your doings in 
_ Albano, day for day,sent to me, after you had gone to London, 
‘I said nothing. Wiser judges than I had summed up your 
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character. There is no gratitude in you, and no stability. 
these past eighteen months, how often have you been to s¢e me 
Not once. How often have you written ? Perhaps three tim ; 
It was all your music, your gay London friends. At Easter 
you should have been here. What did you do ? Rush to Paris ; 
spend your time at Cafés and Cabarets, so you wrote to Fathe 
Joseph ; you thought I cared nothing, because I said nothing. ~ 
And now your new friends have thrown you off as you threw me, 
so you come back! ” “ 
Stunned and bewildered, Tonio had listened to an indictments | 
as unexpected as it was ‘unbelievable ; a passion of frenzied | 
words, punctuated by pathetic little bleats from Fra Joseph. ~ 
The curate was as astonished as himself. Not once in those 
months of Tonio’s absence had any reproach been hurled at him ; 
any suspicion given of the jealous anger at work in that cold © 
heart. Cold with the fanaticism that makes for cruelty, and — 
bitterly resentful of a boy’s indifference. His hese his 
confidence, his companionship were all for others nly when 
misfortune threatened did he return to this refuge and claim as" q 
a right what he should have sued for as a privilege. . 
But this last escapade was the climax. At the most critical 
moment of his life to quarrel with his benefactor and for sucha 
reason! A woman’s reputation ? What should that signify to a 
boy like Tonio unless—some deeper knowledge lay behind! Was — 
that the reason of the quarrel ?. Ifso, he had no right to come here ~ 
to make the priest a participator in its unpleasantness. J 
On the next day Sir Wilfred and Lady Stoycross were to arrive. 4 
To be féted and welcomed by the tenantry and villagers; to be 
greeted by himself as the vicar of the parish and the Squire’ S per- 4 
sonal friend ; the more he thought of it the more angry he became. — 
pep Gls say you have other friends ? I am in total ignorance on ; 
that point. I only know you have chosen to sacrifice your two ~ 
best and most helpful ones. If you were turned adrift now, on — 
your own resources, what could you do?” a 
“IT play well ‘enough for the concert-platform and I still write — 
tor that paper,’ < 
_ “The concert-platform! Have’nt you learnt what uphill a 
work that is, until you have made a name ? And will your musical — 
criticisms pay for board and lodging and agents’ fees? You may — 
think that is my affair. But you forget that you openly defied — 
me, that you threw yourself on the shoulders of a new protector. — 
You cannot play fast and loose with chances in this fashion!” — 


Tonio was silent. He felt too bewildered by this avalanche of “ 
wrath to attempt any defence. Sh 
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a hae 
eae I “did not think,’ he stammered at last. ‘“ I—I understood. 
that the charity of the Church—” 
- “Pray do not bring the Church into this discussion. Though 
- even that you have exploited to your own advantage.” ; 
~~ Fhe boy’s face crimsoned. “T paid you with all I had ’’— 
he exclaimed passionately. “‘ I gave you four years of my voice, 
- A I never begged for favours. I thought you gave them— 
free y.” 
“You thought just along the lines of your nation’s crude 
_ selfishness,’”’ said the priest. ‘‘ But you are no longer_a child. 
_ You have been taught and trained, and befriended. You may 
_ be grateful in your heart, but so far you have not proved it by — 
~ your actions.” 
“He is still so young, padre,” interposed the little curate. 
“ At his age, before his age even, I had made up my mind as 
_ to my course in life, and trained body and soul to meet its 
_. demands. But you can’t live two ways. For pleasure, and for 
labour. You must take your choice.” 2 
— “T know—that!” cried Tonio suddenly. ‘‘ It has not been 
all pleasure, padre: I have worked very hard.” 
~ “T have only your word for it,” said the priest sarcastically. 
Y, “ And why should you not take my word ? My faults have not 
_ been those of deceit, in spite of my—training.” 
There was a moment’s dead sence. Here was defiance indeed. 
_A further burning of those boats for which this rash youth seemed 
’ to have no regard. 

A dark frown drew the priest’s heavy brows into wrathful 
significance. ‘‘I thank you,” he said, ‘‘ for reminding me who 
gave you that training.” 

| And with no further word he turned on his heel and left the 
_ room. 
__ Fra Joseph sprang up from his chair, his rosy face puckered and 
anxious ‘‘ Oh, my dear boy! My dear boy! How could you?” 
_ Tonio shook back his heavy hair with the old familiar gesture. 
“JT don’t know. I cannot think what is happening. It’s as if 
- everything, everything in which I had believed and trusted was 
toppling over, like the effects of an earthquake.” 
- He broke into discordant laughter. ‘“‘ You know it was an 
' _earthquake—of a sort—that flung me defenceless on the world ? 
_ The reason why I am in this country, why I am in this house. 
$ ; And now another sort of earthquake throws me back on myself, 
_ to my first beginnings. I seem to have made poor use of my 
_ chances. And yet, in my heart of hearts, no one was ever more 
ral for those chances than I!”’ 
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“But why, why have you been so foolish ? To quarrel with 


fDi 


Sir Wilfred ; to offend the padre. To shut, so to say, the doors a 


of both homes upon yourself.”’ 


“They were never that,” said Tonio. “ Home—I know . 


what it should mean, but I have never known itself. A refuge — 


—yes, very pleasant, and for which I am grateful. But home 


means love and sympathy, and little tender interests. The poor 


know it. The rich—never. I think sometimes I should have — 


‘been happier to remain poor, as were those who first befriended 
me.” 


{ig 


~ “ That is foolish talk,” said the little curate. ‘“‘ You are nota = 


child any longer.” 
“That is true,” 
He looked round the familiar room ; its windows open to the 
garden with its breath of stocks and roses, and the faint scents of 
ripening fruit. 


“Let us go out there,” he cried suddenly. “It isso long since : 


I have seen a garden.” 


TI 


In silence they walked out of the room, across the hall, into 
the cool twilight without. 


In the little orchard the trees were fragrant with ripening ~ 


burdens. Fragrance and stillness swept to Tonio’s burdened 
heart with a sudden sense of peace. He looked-down at the 


plump kindly little figure beside him. There was something of — 


relief in the consciousness of ¢his friendship. It was so different 
from all others. The cynicism of Rex Ingersoll, the keen wit of 


David Cori, the curious unworldhness of Sir Wilfred Stoycross._ 


- Each had had their part in his education for life, but to Fra 
Joseph alone had he ever seemed the boy he still felt himself to be. 
Suddenly he paused. The trees shut them out of sight of the 


house. From the woods without came the faint note of a bird. — 


“ Frate, 1 am so unhappy.” 


“Oh, my dear boy, my dear Tonio, I know it! What has- 


happened ? ” 


“ Nothing—and everything. I know now what women mean 
by a good ‘cry.’”’ He gave a little husky laugh. “It must be 
such a blessed relief when one’s brain is on fire, and one’s mind ~ 
a torment, and life seems to have all gone wrong for no reason — 
that one can see. Do not look alarmed, amico. I shall not shed 


tears on your sympathetic.bosom. I will reserve them for my 


own pillow. Meanwhile, let us talk the common sense of life. 
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_ Iseem to have been dreaming, now I am awake. I know there. 
~ are things to live for; work for. Great things. Fine things. 
: Heroism, patriotism, patience! That’s what the world needs. - 
_ And we are so selfish, most of us. Shut away into our own little 
_ corner ; working just for our own small narrow interests. Deaf 
- and blind to the misery around. Careless of what others suffer.’”’ 
“ Good heavens, Tonio! Who has been your last instructor ? ”’ 
__ “ Ah, don’t! That is like the padre. He thinks it is only the 
_ last influence, the last example that affect me. But he is wrong. 
One must wake—sometime.”’ 
“And you think you are awake, Tonio ?”’ 
_ “ Awake, yes! Ah, how good and sweet a thing is an English 
_ garden!” 
“A moment ago you talked as if you were a revolutionist, 
__ bent on shouldering a musket and rushing to join a troop of other 
- spirits, as turbulent and irrational as yourself!” 
~ “Did I, really, frate? Really?” 
“ Really and truly, Tonio. But you are nothing if not un-. 
- expected.” 

Tonio was silent a moment. Then he said: ‘ This time 
yesterday I was in a dingy noisomestreet. I was back with my 
own wretched childhood. I had met again the woman who 

_ befriended me. She was ill; she longed as the dying long for 
the breath of her own land ; the voice of her own people. And I 
have helped her to both. I took the money Sair Wilfred left for 
me. He will think I used it for myself. That I have not even 
the spirit to spurn a gift when one has no longer a right to accept 
it. And I cannot tell him. Worse still! Had I kept his friend- 
ship he might, for sake of it have helped others more needy than 
I! Athousand times more friendless. But now I can do nothing !”’ 

Poor Fra Joseph felt as if he were slipping into deeper and 
deeper depths of bewilderment. 

 “J—TIreally....Imean.... youare talking in riddles, 
my dear boy.” 

“Am I, frate?”’ He put his hand within the plump arm of 

_ the little priest. How tall and strong he felt himself. ‘‘ Well, 
‘they are all about us, in everything. In the problems of creeds, 
~as you know. In the value and meaning of Art, as I know. In 

_the great sins and tragedies of the world without, as we all 
know. There are so many in that world who do not really live, 

_ Who are only make-believers. They pretend to God. They 
pretend to their fellow-man. They pretend to themselves. I 
‘think, now, that was what I did. I was afraid to know myself.”’. 

Fra Joseph stared. ‘‘ Really, Tonio, you confuse me. It 
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__ That was all you thought of a year ago.” 


- of some new influence ? ”’ 


: 


doesn’t seem to be you. If you had come back from iA 
with a tale of—love—let us say, or an escapade that had brou. 
you into trouble, I would have understood ; but all this tal! 
what does it mean ? Where does it apply to your musical care 


‘“* A year ago is twelve long months; fifty-two long weeks ; 
three hundred and sixty-five long days! I ‘have lived, no, not lived, 4 
dreamt through them. For of all blind selfish things Art is the ~ 
blindest and most selfish. ’‘ Let all the world perish, but let : 
achieve.” That is what it says. For no other good does it care 
but that which means its own self-consecration. It wraps one 
round with a mantle so closely woven yet so fine of fibre that one ; 
scarce can feel it. But it stifles—all the same! ” 

“Then music is not all and everything to you any longer ? ” 
gasped the bewildered Joseph. ‘“‘ Or is this some new phase born 


“T think it is the old influence to which I have returned. I 
think it came back with the sound of a street organ, and signalled : 
to me with the scarlet cap of a little monkey.” a 

“Tonio, my dear boy!” . 

“The recognition of something I in my selfish content had | 
forgotten—and something more that I can hardly explain. 
Frate mio, out there in the world of nations, is one nation, suffer- 
ing and heroic. Beset by foes ; undermined by intrigues 
tyrannized by cruel force. And its trampled people call to us, 
to the free peoples too selfish to heed. But some day we 
shall have to heed. We shall have to help or else stand shamed 
for our own dishonour. You say I am changed ; I am under a 
new influence ; I am once more that chameleon, Tonio, who has — 
amused or baffled you all. But it is the Jast¢ influence, this. It 
is deeper than that of the padre and his school teaching ; than the 
Signor Cori, and his school of art, than the rich and generous Sair” 
Wilfred and his proffered gifts. Deeper, wider, stronger than all 
I have heard or learnt. And to learn it with my heart I should 
have to go back to poverty and suffering. To give up all that isso 
pleasant and so sweet. To turn my back on the profession I ha = 
chosen, to give up the friends I have made. To care for no- 
girl’s inviting eyes, or the tempting of herlips. To go out in the 
world and suffer with those who suffer just for sake of something 
that has gone on for centuries of passionate effort.. It sounds — 
very mad and very foolish I know, And there, in my box upstairs, — 
les the score of my little operetta, and here-—”” He suddenly 
held out his hands, brown and slender and flexible—‘ here are 
the helpers and interpreters that I’once honoured as gods!” 


Bae Ah! | “that shall learn ike anthem of all the ages | ! The song of 

edom of the Soul. The song whose first verse I heard — Aj 
7, OF was it a—century ago ?”’ 
«Tonio, I think you are mad!” ee 
“ The whole world is mad, more or less, ale mio, and 
hristianity does not help it. Else haw could tyranny and 
‘Oppression riot undismayed. History is written in bloodshed. 
‘The first pages of Christian faith were penned in the darkness of ~ 
he Catacombs, by the blood of martyrs. Yet we live and love 
-and take our ease as if this life were ail. As if the world were 
‘not a volcano seething with fire and hidden tumult. Only in 
the suffering of the soul one leaps to freedom.” 
ts ““ Freedom ? ” groaned Fra Joseph. “Amyth,adream. Man 
isnot free. There is always—fate.”’ 
-_ In the warm evening air Tonio shivered. He seemed to hear 
a fierce burst of chords, the plaint of a waltz, the sudden clatter 
of a chain that held a little leaping monkey. 
_ The garden echoed to that familiar air from “‘ Princess Toto.” 

| looked out from the shadows of the trees a girl’s face with 

_ the sorrow of a stricken nation in her eyes. 


' of my writing to you. Zara has war work, and is well paid. They often 


gifts are wasted. He has a strange Faith. Christian in every sen 


“how Lady Stoycross had determined the Chapel should be a Roman 
‘ happened. (As you hinted to me it might happen.) She is toute é fart 


spies are rife. Nota day but brings some tragedy, or calls for some new — 


a country in worse plight thanours, Ioften go and sit with your Serbiaz 


j CHAPTER XI 
Two Lzatters. 1915-16. 


LETTER I 


DzEaR Tonio— 
I have not heard from you for two months. But I know ho 

terrible things are in that distressed country. We are sending nurses _ 
and help. But indeed, my dear boy, it looks as if we would soon need 
help ourselves, Thousands are enlisting but the cry is still for more ane 
more. ; 
I told you in a former letter of the changes we had experienced. 


Catholic one, and conducted by a priest of her own Faith. Well, that 


dévote, and the padre thinks Sir Wilfred will become a convert to her 
Faith. Our Presbytery is full of Romish priests, and there is a Sisterhood 
of Belgian nuns in that old house at Littlemore, which was so long 
untenanted. The strange part is that no one seems to mind. War has © 
altered everything. Thepadre, of course, went backto London. He'has — 
no regular living yet. Butheexpectsoneshortly. lam going to volunteer ~ 
my services for the troops, I feel it to bé my duty. : 

All is so changed, You would hardly know London. The parks are 
full of soldiers and camps. They are drilling from morning till night.” 
The streets are full of signs of war, and everywhere are flaring posters and — 
the callto men, I cannot realize this i is England. There has been no wa 
near usin my memory. The Boer tragedy seems a far-off affair to this 
which is almost at our gates.. Our seas are strewn with mines ; our coast. i 
alive with patrols and destroyers. Danger seems to lurk everywhere, and — 


sacrifice. The country is responding gallantly. I often wish you we 
here, though I know you did a brave thing, when you offered yourself 


friends as you asked me. He keeps all the papers, and has cut out the 
records of the war from that first tragedy of Serajevo to this day and hour ~ 


speak of those months you spent here, living i in old Lisa’s room ; working — 
so hard. How you must have hated it all, And yet, perhaps, ‘there was 
—someone—who repaid it If it were not for her grandfather she would — 
go to her country in its need, and help to nurse those poor stricken soldiers. — 
But the old man begs her to remain. It cannot be for long, he says, ani 
sometimes I fear he is right. They are so poor, and yet so brave. 2 
never complain. How we talk of you, dear boy! I mourn sometimes f 
your splendid gifts; all useless now though grandpére Arsen says 


but that of the orthodox Church. Yet after all, the spirit surely counts 
for more than outward forms and ceremonies, 


fe 
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Zara comes to our Church sometimes. I told you I was back again at 
St. Benedict’s It is “higher ’’ than ever. I am third curate. There 
are services every day, and all Sunday, and a great deal to do in the parish. 
But I shall not stay there long. The padre is sadly changed. He has’ 
never been the same since you left us. Cold and stern, and such a rigid 
_ disciplinarian. I feel he will rule his next parish with a sterner hand than 
is ever Salternes knew ! Since he came to London he has seen a great deal of 
_ Madam Varennes. She is greatly occupied with War Charities, as most 
_ society ladies are. I do not think they do much good but it keeps their 
5S Minds occupied. It is not considered good form now to give entertain- 
_ ments except for some charitable purpose. Madam Varennes still resents 
me her brother’s marriage. She is furious at Lady Stoycross for turning the 
Padre from St. Cecilia’s. It has been re-christened ‘‘ St. Mary and the 
Holy Angels.”’ Dear little sanctuary! I grieved to lose it, but che sara 
_ saya, as you used to say. Itis a queer thing that people who made sucha 
fuss over ouy Ritual, raised no objection to pure Romanism, They seem: 
to think the lady of the Manor being a Catholic has a right to have her 
own Chapel and priest if she wishes. There is a very scanty congregation 
but [hear a great deal of proselytizing goeson. That, of course, is.usual 
_ where there are Catholic priests in a district. They are zealous workers, © 
I must say. res 
- But do you know, my dear boy, I begin to ask myself if some simple 
order of Faith and Observance would not be better for mankind. After 
- _ all, our Lord had no Church, and observed no ceremonies. Old Matthew 
Overcombe once said to me ‘‘ Christ couldn’t abide priests.”’ I was very 
‘angry at the time. I tried to explain that no Church could be carried “ 
_ on without proper regulated forms, and for that purpose a priesthood was: 
mecessary. But—I fear I did not convince him, He ouly said he was 
“ converted,’’ and would never enter a Churchagain. Thatsoundsa little 
contradictory, and a poor compliment to the padre’s influence and efforts. 
This seems a rambling sort of letter, but you begged me to tell you * 
everything. And the ‘‘ everything ’’ seems to consist of the little daily 
happenings as well as the great changes....... ; 
_  P.S.~1 add a little more before I post this off. _I1 saw Zara last night.. 
She was in a strange mood. Her grandfather had had a visit from a 
Serbian priest: He had come to this country to tell us the true story of 
_ Serbia’s wrongs, and was going from one sort of Church to another, asking. | 
to be allowed to preach. But the clergy were not willing, so he said, to’ 
have their pulpits used for revolutionary propaganda, (lt is such things. 
as these, Tonio, that make one ask ‘ What is Christianity ?’) So he goes 
_ from house to house to collect a little money that he may hire a hall to speak 
there. His English is beautiful, and he is well educated. But I am drifting 
-. from Zara. She was weeping ; so bitterly. I asked her why? And she > 
~. would only wring her hands and say: “‘it was I who sent him. He will. 
never return alive.” ace 
I gathered it was you she meant. I tried to explain: I said if you had 
~ not gone to Serbia, you would have gone to France, or Italy. | Nothing. 
would have held you back with that new fire of patriotism alight in your’ 
_ veins. But she only shook her head and wept and wept. I think she had, 
not realised how brutal and terrible war is until she heard that old priest’s 


story. 


* # * * * * * * ® * 


And now, dear boy, I have quite made up my mind. I spoke to the- 
authorities yesterday. I think there will be no difficulties though I could 
see they wished I possessed ‘‘ martial ’’ fibre, instead of spiritual zeal. 


But beet of us has our part in the Great. Pian Bach of us, as 
Cee. Tommies say, over here, must do “our bit.” Well, good- ry 

= $e, present. When you next write address me to the ‘‘ Fighting Fo 
atthe Front!’ Ha! Ha! But there isa Church Militant, you know, 
one can be a “ Christian ”’ soldier, 
Ever yours—fraternally, 
= - JosEP: 


we 


LETTER II sc G ree oe aera 
BELGRADE,~ = 
” 5 SERBIA. 

s DEAR Fujin Peas 

/ I had two letters from you. They came together; and ‘were 
Perea joy. You cannot realize how far away seems everything connected 
~ with St. Benédict’s, and Salternes, and St. James’s Square, and even poor 
~ beautiful harassed Paris. It is a-history of old, old “‘ yesterdays.’’ ..On foe 
can harély realize peace and gaiety, and ‘’ don’t careness,” after such scenes | — 
“as Ihave witnessed. Tragedies make up the life and history of this poor 
nation. At first, I wrote to you only of the struggle ; the effort to keep a 
Ee Bay “the cruel Hunter and his Dogs.’’ That is what they call the Kaiser 
_ But since then, since I have fought and been wounded, and heard and read 
a hundred tales, I can only think. of Serbia’s martyrdom. The martyrdom _ 
of a poor simpie heroic race, because she stands in the way of two huge 
. fierce blood-thirsty nations, who want to crush her from their path, and — 
-over her dead body march on to fresh conquests. I have seen her = 
. sufferings. Blood on her brow, and her poor outstretched hands. ‘“ Why 
- did you not help me in time,’’ she cries. The free nations will have to 
_ answer that—one day. oo 4 
One Day!’’ How often we say that. We, of Italy and Butane who 
_ rushed to her aid before, as yet, we were.called up to aid our own respective 
“countries. One Day. Will it ever dawn Will Peace and Freedom ever b 
the lot of this devastated world of nations; fighting, fighting, fighting ? . 
It is like some horrible nightmare, fyate mio, Often I have feared to 
_ sleep because of those dreams of horror. Spectres, ghastly as hell arise’ 
_ and throng the quiet wards, and hoveraround the patient figures on the 
- beds, and the bending heads of the gentle women, who have come ranOne ; 
England and Rumania to minister to them. ; 
_ Whata little thing to say ‘“‘the wounded. Just two words. But all — 
the world is learning their meaning, and Heaven: itself must pity that 
great vast crowd of maimed and blind and crippled, gazing with tearless — 
“ve at the wreck of splendid manhood tossing endlessly on this accursed 
~ gea 

No one can guess at an ending to this war. It started from one small 
incident, contrived and manoeuvred for by the dastard powers, who we 
determined on war, A huge conflagration set alight by a single mate 
but it has famed and spread and drawn into its fiery embrace a hundred. ~ 

harmless objects. The blood-thirsty ambition of one man is to be satisfied 
and cemented by the blood-thirsty savagery of his myrmidons. Ah! It. 
is not War; itis Murder. Cruel, cold, pitiless murder! The fine things, 
the heroic things, are no longer possible. Armies are not fought; they a: 
‘ destroyed. And the lust of destruction is a worse thing than the lust « 
conquest. Poison, treachery, lying; the deadly munitions of science ; ee 
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: Ny the horrors of torture and imprisonment, the barbarities of cunning brains 


re 
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and merciless hearts, these and these alone signify this war of the highest 
civilization ; of Christian knowledge, and the great lessons of Freedom and 
Enlightenment! And here, here—where I have learnt what freedom means 
and what it cosis, I find only a nation in tears. 

No people have wept so much, even the suffering Poles, and the Siberian 
exiles. ‘‘ My soul was born in tears.’’ That is what a Serbian says. 

One is near me here, in this bed where I lie and write to you with my 
little indelible pencil, on the paper-block given me by a kindly English 


nurse. “‘ You should not have come here, it is no place for English | 


women,” I once said to her.{ For indeed, frate, the horrors and privations 
are beyond description.) And she smiled; that brave English smile I 
have learnt to value. ‘‘ Any placeis a place for Englishwomen,”’ she said, 
‘when suffering calls them.’’ 

It was finely said, wasit not, amico And if I told you of what they see 
of dirt, hunger, vermin, disease, the absence of anything decently helpful, 
the shortage of hospital appliances ; but what use ! 

Some day it will be written for all the world to read. The story ofa little 
nation crushed beneath the Juggernaut of military pride, and merciless 
ambition. 

My nurse took away my paper last night, and would let me write no 
more, I have not told you, yet, but to-day the surgeon is to operate. It 
is my arm. They thirk, frate, it will have to go. If so—then will go 
with it that left hand of whose powers I was so proud. Do you remember 
once I played to you a wonderful étude of Scriabin’s, and you would 
not believe I used only one hand 

That all looks so faraway now. My music of which I wasso proud ; my 
voice of which I had such hopes. Dio! It has grown so husky, with colds 
and coughs, and chills of wind and damp of trenches; the cold nights of 
sentry duty, the chill dawns of ever-sounding alarms. But I careno longer. 
peo cam one care for little personal things when one has heard the Great 
Call : 

Awake from dreams and take your place inthe army of duty! Help 
the helpless, and give thanks to God that you can see His face and hear 
His voice in the ranks of Humanity as clearly as at the altar of any Church, 
or in the prayers of any ‘‘ Make-Believers ! ” 

I have shared my letters always between you and Zara. I write to no 
one else. We are allowed to write so few letters, but my good little nurse 
will manage to send this, and you can read it to Zara, or let her read it for 
herself. I send my love to the padre. I can see now, so plainly, how 1 
must have tried and vexed him. But that is me—Tonio—the restless, 
the chameleon, the enthusiast. But now, amico, very broken, and very 
sad, and clinging to a brave little English nurse for sympathy. Soon I shall 
go to'sleep. They have still some cholorform. And when I wake I shall 
have no longer a hand to sound those chords we loved, or astonish you 
with an étude of Scriabin. But I have learnt something better than even 
music, and perhaps a little more useful than a study for “‘ left hand only.”’ 
_ And so—addio. 


TONIO. 
FINIS. 
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